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CHAPTER I 


RICHARDSON 

After a protracted period of tent* tire effort, the English 
novel in the eighteenth century sprang into complete being from 
a mil not upturned by any violent social upheaval, but In which 
a deep movement of vitality had been secretly at wort Ite 
moral revolation sometimes called the renascence of sentiment 
cannot bo sold to have preceded the birth of Richardson a toaster 
piece* but their success, to aomo extent, was fisvoured by It, while 
they contributed to give it weight The literary growth into 
which the nap that Itad permeated the Elizabethan drama was 
again to flow could thna be inatained by a radical energy equal in 
depth, If not fa breadth, to that by means of which Shakespeare a 
plays had flourished. From the ago of Milton to that of Wesley 
Puritanism, to oil appearance, had been struck out of art, iu it had 
out of the brilliant, superficial life of the world. Yet, Runyon 
had dreamt his dream, and visualised for ever his imaginings 
Addison had reconciled literature with the earnest purposes of 
human life Defoe had grasped the concrete substance of things 
and breathed truth Into fiction. From the beginning of the 
Georgian era, the rise of the trading class had been slowly 
infusing into public opinion a new spirit of probity and fervour 
About 1740 the methodist movement was fa fall activity, and 
the sentimental! reaction was gathering an Impetus destined to 
contribute to no less a result than the romantic revival. A 
contemporary as he was of Wesley and of Aoung, Richardson 
riguallses the advent of a momentous change, tbe full extent of 
which was never to bocome perceptible to himself Bat the new 
birth of puritanlsm, together with the resur r e ct ion of emotion 
as a native energy, bore along his naturally narrow genius with 
something of tho amplitude and ferreo of a tidal wave. Ho was 
the poet as ho was one of tbe prophets, of middle -class religious 
faith and united fa hlmsolf much of the literary significance of 
a. u x on. l i 
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Richardson 


Banyan, ArLdiaon and Defoe. Like Bunyun, he owed a rjrid 
■trecjth of imagination to rplritnal intendty like Addlaoo, be 
taroed to account for dramatic purpose* a wealth of pajcbcOogicnl 
otoervaikm and Inalght Into human character like Defoe, ho 
ettabllahed the greatneee of the Engiiah note! oc It* unique faculty 
of graphic reollam. With him, th# moral purpose of art reigned 
aoprama, and, Inm id, he dcrirod alike hi* wonderflil power aod 
hla moat obricra* lknitatione. Ihe acore of edifying rolome* In 
which he coore/cd lnatmction through emotion make up a triple 
allegory e thrice-told Pilffrtm t Progrt* *, iUuatratfog the row! to 
aalraifou by both poal tire and uega tire example* Pamela a trial* 
Cttarlw** auflering*, Sir Cbariea Graadiaona diflWtiea, ail opec 
the way to final bappiooo and the Inner drift and prapeae of the 
three norda ia no other than the traditional impulae whloh had 
driren Banyan "a outre fancy together with the pilgrim atml, from 
the alougb of doapond to the eternal dty But Dlchardaou a faith 
and hope foil *hort of Banyan *1 rapt aingietnindednee* In (Karima 
oolj the higher region* and finer air of religion* enthuaitam are 
approached In the other book*, a more groaaly utilitarian atmo- 
■phtre prcTalte, and it Is hi this world that Sir Charles ^ like 
Pamela a, cansdou* expectAtfou* meet with their reward. 

Of Samuel Bkhardaon a life, not much f* LnUmtiing, and little 
need be «ald her*. Unajgb hi* family raided to Loudon before, 
and aoon after bfc birth, he wa* born in Derbyahlro, a* the ton of 
a well to-do Joiner ft U chamctcriatfc of ieonfnga which were 
natural to him that, of hi* early hiatory be left what he could in 
the dark, while what he mentioned he tried to IdoaUra He seem* 
to hare recetred but a alight education, and certainly a a* with oat 
any onlrcralty tmhduf. Beceut lnrwtlgatlon hai not materially 
added to the icant knowledge of bU boyhood and youth derired 
from eighteenth century source* Hi* father** with rrn\ flat, 
to make him a clergyman but, owing to money looet, young 
IUcbsrdwa remained unprorlded with the imtal accompHahmeota 
and, erentoaBy, be cbo*e to be apprenticed to a printer Due 
emphaal* l* commonly laid on the early aymptoow of hi* later 
literary temperament, aa re reeded In the boy a lore of letter writing 
and propenalty to preaching, na well at on the experience which the 
tnoraliaiwa* enabled to gather from hi* ompiojmeot by girl friend* 
a* penman and Indlter la their lore affair* lie act up a printing 
bualneaa In 1710, and, ia J73I married tho daughter of kU old 
master *he boro him *Lx children, fire of whom died In infancy 
A year after her death, In 1731 Itkhardson married a second (low 
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decided upon from the flirt, bat that it grew an the author si be 
became more coasdou* of hi* fund tie* and abn. The two relume* 
added u an afterthought axe a mete tag and make n rvrj bear/ 
demand upon the reader 1 * patience rrbaterer interest we may 
take in Pamela* fate, bar triumph and h*ppine*B bring all our 
anxieties to an end, and we ibould like to be «pared box married 
cxpcriencca, together with all the new enaampie* famished by 
her unfailing rlrtnea If abo no longer appeal* to aa, to aoan 
u her persecutor ha* been reformed into her hatband, U t* 
became tiio la the least sympathetic of lUcbardaon* heroine* 
and till*, again, la do*ely connected with the fact that hi* 
moral teaching, In tbia work, i* at it* lowest. The deeplying 
energy of the puritan spirit makos itself felt in its moat un- 
critical and narrowest form H relka entirely on onr acceptance 
of religious utilitarian ism a* an afl-auffldent prindple and motive. 
That Pamela a honour should be threatened la held out aa an 
irreristfblo demand on onr sympathy that her resistance should 
bo rewarded, a* an edifying condoslon and a moat improving 
Ie*w». That Pamela's innocence should be arif-coosekra* and 
designing la an unavoidable corollary of a moral ideal of this 
nature, and the indelicacy implied in tho plot and in the treat- 
ment of many scene* is only o natural consequence of the bard, 
materialistic, calculating and almost cynical riow of virtue and 
rice stamped on the whole boot 

But the rtudent of literature cannot forget that the publication 
of Prnwrin produced an extraordinary effect it awept the country 
with a ware of collective emotion indeed few reader*, even tn our 
days, are likely to giro the *tory a fair trial without feeling its grip 
The most intereating footore of lUcbardaon a works, in general, 
and more particularly of hU first novel, is that he should hare 
found a *ub*tltute and an equivalent for conscious art tn the 
creative power of moral earnoatnea* and imaginative intauity 
The instrument which the new writer bod unwittingly cboaen for 
blm*dfwMihapele*Bami unwioldy thedlfljeultleaaod convention* 
Implied In the derefopmeot of a narrative by mean* of letters 
make themadre* felt more and more, aa the action proceed* a 
moment *oon cook* when Pamela* epistle* are exchanged for her 
Journal, and, though the patience end fertility of correapoo 
dent* In Richardson * circle may bare equalled the stupendous 
performance* of hi* heroine, yet, it la difficult to reconcile aa 
hnprcsskm of truth or Hkeflbood with the literal record of lengthy 
coo versa tloos. Kcrcrthciea*, the reality of the story grows upon 
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Clarissa 7 

to tie suggestions and criticism of his daily andiwice cannot, of 
course, be estimated bat we know that be expanded in an 
atmosphere of warm, resrpomlv© arm pa thy, and that, to bi* sensitive 
nata re, encouragement and praise were aa the brood of Ufa 

The conception of Cfortoo was prompted by tome thing besides 
hi* natural deaire to turn bl* newly revealed faculties to foliar n*a. 
Indeed, the design of the book wbj not only to convey a moral it 
was to improve on the teaching of Pamela, and to correct any 
nuh or unftir inference that might have been drawn from it. 
Wall might Richardson be alarmed leat the teaching of hi* first 
novel should be misconstrued would not romantic serving maid* 
and confident damsel* dream of conquering their master* or 
lovers' unruly paadona, and was not Mr D. too apt a confirmation 
of that dangerous axiom that ‘a reformed rake mairee the best 
husband t While the author of Pamela had been optimirtio, 
because it was his main ptrrpoeo to point out a positive example, 
the author of Clarissa thought it his duty, rather, to offer a warn- 
ing, and to lay itross on the exceptional nature of conversion*. 
Wanna, or, On History of a yvvxg .Lady, was, thus, doomed to 
end in gloom, and to bo a demonstration of the perfidy of man. 
As the title-page declared, the book was deaigned to •how the 
Distresses that may attend the Misconduct both of Parents and 
Children fa relation to Marriage. The first edition consisted of 
•even volume*, two of which were issued In November 1747 two 
more in April 1748, and the last three in December of the same 
year 

The higher merit and the unique place of Clarissa among 
Rlchaid*m* works tie doe to a deepened oonaciouinea* of his 
purpoae and to a nobler energy of conscience. Puritan ardour and 
intensity ia better able here to take the place of the suggestion* of 
art, inasmuch as it fa itself exalted into its roost refined essence. 
That Clsrivwi • berofc rirtuea should be sustained by her treat in 
a heavenly reward U, no doubt, a lesson unpleasantly threat upoo. 
us during the fatter part of the story fadeod, the piety of the poor 
•oroly tried soul partakes of the strictest and stem wt spirit of an 
sostero Christianity, and, in the rapture of her penitence and 
expectation, sho refuse* to see her friend*, because God will hare 
no rival*. Again, the gusto with which the author deals out fit 
endings and terrible deaths to the wicked, and bit claim that every 
penonogofa fho novel finally receive* hi* or her doe, belong; rather 
to the sphere of edification than to that of realistic observation or 
artirtk effect But, leaving out tho tut episode*, and the tonslnndy 
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The Power of Clarissa 

penetrating freight, on the part of the author Into motives and 
moods, together -with an aim o*t nslre exaggeration- Hh fa a 
divided soul, ft study In the tub tie degradation wrought by desire 
be Is, at the same time, more than a mere ham an personage — a power 
of darkness, the prince of lies and the weird letter in which be 
m order* hi* own conscience and himself toUa the tale of the bloody 
deed if a triumph of imaginative art though a tin against realistic 
troth. The Harlowe family and several of the leaf important 
figure* are depicted with a remarkable wealth and rigour of 
characterisation. la the history of the English novel, no such 
group of boldly and strongly sketched personalities bad, hitherto, 
•erred as a background for an individualised a pair of loners. 
And yet, the mere aesthetic appreciation of a profound study °f 
the working of the human mind is, as we read, lost in oar sympathy 
with a heart rending story of undeserved woe. The family tragedy 
of the first volume* telxes upon our emotions like the slow 
oppressive^ inevitable approach of a storm the circle of fate grows 
narrower and narrower as it doses round the unprotected Clarissa 
and the chain of dreumstance and emit is woven with an extra 
ordinary strength of dramatic cohesion. No sooner has dftrbaft 
fallen Into Lovelace* power, than the crushing of her will and 
pride In a hopeless struggle Is Impressed upon us with the relent 
less, terrible detcnntaftUou of religious enthusiasm only Dante or 
Banyan could bare pointed sach scenes with the same Inflexible) 
rigour When her heart Is Iwokcn, and she has nothing left to her 
hut to die, the pathos of her long agony is overdone. Such cheap 
means of emotion as the coming of death, with all its attending 
drcrnnitanccs, had not yet been exploited to satiety by domestic 
dramatists and sentimental novelists Richardson avails himself of 
them only too fully and our overwrought dcttcs are offended by 
hU want of artistic taste. But as is well known, his contain 
pomiea were not so fastidious. Daring the months of breathless 
WMpecse when Clarissas fate hang la the balance, many fetters 
reached the author deprecating a catastrophe and, when the 
heroine, haring settled all her affairs and written her eleven 
posthumous letters, actually departed this world England burst 
Into a wall of lament nor was it long before the contagion of 
sorrow spread to the continent. 

As Cforwa had grown out of Pamela, *o Sir C*arfe* Grttndison 
prw oat of Ofarmn. Richardson s female Wends would not rest 
satisfied mlth his portrait of a good woman he must now give 
them a good man. Moreover had not "Fielding t Tons Jones 
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92 The Drama and the Stage 

tragedy, nj followed by i hippier return to comedy A ScAooJ 
far FP * cct (1 779% which ichiered fire edition* within tiro yean, 
*a<3 h»d rarioo* atage rerirak daring tij* next forty j^ut Ho 
kCare o t a Liter comedy Tk* Man rtf JZeai**, marked the doee 
of Kelly 1 * theatrical effbrtt With Kelly u with Itichftrti Camber- 
land, dramatic probability k ncrificed on the ihar of jentiracat 
Ihe derelopeieut of Englkh. drama daring the period reriaaed 
io the present chapter la too Tided and complex to admit atm 
being ramaurked in % narrow foramk. Yet, draplto the dlmiitj 
of counter correct*, the rtiram of *ectimooted dr ama rata tiroeg 
Irons Steele to Hugh Kelly and Richard Cnraboriand. VantisnbjH* 
btlkdrOpora, barlow? a* and farce often oppo*e It* program Tfrfl 
cojTeot of tragedy freqaentiy flow* from olat&il or Bixabetiuw 
maroe*. Tho breath of the recto ration *plrit atiQ, it timet, ripple* 
the placid water* of forma] comedy YH rooraBaed tragedy ami 
moralkod comedy cootriboto alike to the atrwun of acothnecta! 
drum. Krec Ltiio and Moact, who *tardlly ttemo*ed the tid* 
of coorentioo*! tragedy wens auUnergod In the Trare* of ieuti- 
mect, cud Tkm Jealant W\f* tmd The Ckindatme ilamwje 
did not prevent the coon* of aentiinentil comedy from ran 
nhig arnoath (a Keily'a Fob* Ddxtaof tad Cumbcrlanda Went 
Indian. KevertiwJm the aodareorrect of reaction *u gilhering 
atrtogth To the mtirictl attack* of borleoque upon wotl mooted 
dram*. Fielding hod added hk description In Tom Janet' of tint 
rery grave and ioleaaa entertainment, withoct lay low wit, 
or h amour or jecta, In which there vu not anything which 
could proToko i lough. Goidtmith, who dared to dbiBenge* the 
authority of the epltbot Jor with which crlUn were wont to 
itljmaik© comedy which wi* not genteel, and who learned the 
power of that tingle monoaj liable from the oxekkra of hk <?*u 
balhC*' acen* In Tk* Good-Katur d 21 on, wa* not to be donated 
In hk attack a pan thk tpeck* of tatard tragedy onfled aenti 
mental drama. In Ida Ettay cm At Tkcatr* or A Comjmnea* 
bdKf** Lacking and StnUmadol Comedy* be pot the pertinent 
query Which dracra* the praferotce,— the weeping aentimcntol 
comody *o much in fkahioa at praaeot, or the laughing, arid even 
low comedy which aoema to have been kit exhibited by Vanbrugh 
awl Cibber f Tho auaw«r waa given io the cotualie* of Gokluaith 
and of Sheridan. 
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Collins s Odes and Eclogues 143 

futility tint erven supposing hi* unhappy mental affliction to 
hare remained the same (which, in the different dremntta n ma , 
it very coned rally might not), hi* production, at a contemporary 
of Sbaketpeare or of Milton, of Coleridge or of Tennyson, would 
bare been entirely different in all tho feature* that are not it* 
best The Collin* of tho Ode. t, at hi* beat, 1* tho poet of all 
time in general and no time in particular the Collin* of tho 
Edogntt it ererywhero the poetaster of the eighteenth century 
Nor is the distinction to be ™ nflrn»ri to thl* ea*y and * weeping 
separation for, in the Ode* themaelre*, it constantly and, to the 
critical reader not at all tiresomely present* and r e prea en ta i tacit 
In two succeeding poem* of th* collection, in two atnnci* of the 
tune poem, in two snccestiro line*, nay In the very *ame lino of 
tho same ttanm, two writer* — the Colli a* of eternity and the 
Collin* of hi* day — are continually manifesting themaelre*. The 
latter talk* about a British »hdl when he mean* English poetry 
Intrude* the otioso and. In fact, Indicroua, detail of It* southern 
kite, a aort of auctioneer* Item, In hi* description of the temple 
of Pity , Indulge* in constant abuse of *oeh word* a* scans. And 
he sometime* intrude* upon, though ho cannot quite spoil, the 
loftiest inspiration of the Collins who writes How deep tho brave 
and tho Odt to Evening. 

W ben this is thoroughly understood, it not merely bring* tho 
usual reward— tho fact of this understanding — but a distinct 
increase of a\JojmenL On tho fall perception of the difference 
between tho two Collinses, there follow*, not merely pardon, aa In 
the proverb, but a possibility of neglecting what would otherwise 
annoy The British shell no longer suggests artillery or oyster* 
Ute 'turtles have no sarour of the tureen end nothing interferes 
with our appreciation of the dewy eyes of Pity and tho golden 
hair of Peace, when tho sense of incongruity is, aa Coleridge says 
of the sense or disbelief ‘ suspended. 

In regard, Indeed, to the Eclogue*, the critical Is almost the 
only satisfaction. They occupy but littlo room — let* than a score 
of pages, containing scarcely more than three hundred lines, form 
not a very severe tax upon the reader But, in them, we certainly 
find tho Collin* of tho hour almost unrelieved bj a tingle exhibition 
of Individual poetic quality Eastern apologues In pro«o or verso 
had been patented lor tho wlndo eighteenth century by tho 
authority of Vdduon and Collms was merely following one of 
the various fashions beyond which It was reckoned improi>cr 
U not positively unlawful, to stray Tho consecrated couylct 
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Grongar Hill 145 

most bo recognised as a poet, and u a tctj remarkable poet, 
from ctuiomly different points of view Tha Fleece and The Ruins 
qf Rome, are merely examples of tiro extraordinary mistakes as to 
subjects proper for poetry and tiro ordinary Infelicity In dealing 
with them, which hare condemned eighteenth century tctbo cu a 
wholo to a lower place than it doaervea. The Ctnatry Wait, not 
ilhagreccblo In ltaelf^ la either a raatiy Inferior flnt draft, or 
a (tlD rooro surprisingly ungocceasfal replica, of Orongar H3L 
Bat Qrougar UiU itself la one of those poema which occupy a 
place of thdr own, humble though It may be, as compared with 
tho great eplca tragedies, dm pie and of little raricty as com- 

pered with the garlands or paradise* of tho essentially lyrical 
poota, bat secure, distinguished and, practically unique. Tliat 
or en Johnson, though ho thought it not Tory accurately written, 
allowed It to be pi easing, and felt sure that when onco read 
it would bo road again, la a linking testimony in its fiiTour For 
it deals almost wholly with prospects, to which Johnson was 
contemptuously Indifferent and its Inaccuracy (which, in truth. 
Is the highest accuracy) was to proro a tery crowbar for loosening 
the foundations of tho prosody that ho thought accurate. 

Ibe poem Is really a little wonder in sultfoct and form alike. 
The doTotces of the subject cannot faQ, if they know tho facts, 
to recognise in it tho flnt deflnito return to that fixing of the eye 
on the object In nature which, though not so absent from Dry den 
as Wordsworth thought, had been growing rarer and rarer (saro In 
such obscure work os Indy Winch llseas) for generation after 
generation, and which was to be the most powerful process in 
the roTlrcd poetry of the future. The student of form cannot 
fail to pcrccivo In that Inaccuracy which Johnson (for him) gently 
blamed something neither more nor less than a return to the 
peculiar form of tho octosyllabic couplet which, after being de- 
veloped by Shakespeare and Fletcher and the pastoral poets of 
the early serentoenth century had been exquisitely employed bj 
Milton In tho twin masterpieces of his youth. Tho poem appeared, 
lo 1720, in tho ^litctllauy of that rcmnrkablo person Lewis 1 
Even the first of The Seaton j had but just been published and, 
if ihcro is a certain identity of spirit between this poem and 
Dyers, tho expression la wholly different Exon those who are 
free from any half partisan, half Ignorant contempt for tho ago of 
Eopo and the ago of Johruon, must own how strongo and sweet, 
amUl tbo ordinary concert of thoso ages. Is the sound of 
* Ct. roL a, p. U4. 
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He eplcnreon attitude of tho lighter but not the coarser kind 
leu seldom been better illustrated In verse. 

Chrooologj could hardly hare been more complacent In contrast- 
planning U°an by patting the author of Tho Qrart next in order 
Here, also, wo hare a poet of cmo poem bat the subject of that 
poem ha* at once greater possibilities and greater danger*. A poet 
who write* un poetically on death at once prove* himself to be no 
poet and Blair hat not falkd to pass the test But ho has pasted 
It with tho qnaliflcatloo of his time and, perhaps, so universal a 
subjoct ought to receive rather more universality of treatment. 
Even tho fine coda (which did not form part of tho original edition 
of tho poem) dates itself a little too definitely and the suicide 
paamge, to name no other is somewhat rhetorical, if not oven 
melodramatic. Bat tbero is no doubt that It had a powerful 
Influence. Tho very fact that contemporary critics thought tho 
language lacking in 'dignity offers tho best testimony to its freedom, 
at least sometimes, from tho always Irksome, and sometimes In- 
tolerable, buckram which mars Young and Thomson, Armstrong 
sad Akcnslde, and which is by do means absent from Collins or 
from Gray Tho Wank verse, like nearly all dating from this period, 
though not so badly as some of it, abuses tho abrupt full-stopped 
middle pause, and is too much given to dramatic redundancy 
But It has a certain almost rugged massiveness, and occasionally 
flings itself down with real tuc»KA(mM. The Uno 
Tbs great negotiator* of lb* earth 

possesses sarcastio force of meaning os well os prosodic fore* of 
structure. It would bo hard to find two poets of more different 
schools than Blair and Bioko. Yet it was not a mere association 
of contradictories when Blake 111 ostrated Blair 1 

The peculiar tumid and gorgeous itjle of tho eighteenth 
century in bkmk verso, in which Johnson professed to find tho only 
excuse — and that Inadequate — for tho metro ho detected, not ttn 
frequently gives tho wary critic a certain pause before ho absolutely 
exc l u de * tho notion of cotbdoas or half-cou*dotu bur!©*quo on 
tho part of Us practitioners. There hod been no doubt about 
this burlesque In tho ca»o of The SjJe*tlut Shdhxg* which, 

1 Tb* >!»» « coton-lan— oi n< Qf*ir »Lkh ni carUulj nuta kj 1711, 

** UU lb* L>U»* im* Jc^r, tod i jkr IX^Lu lb« tnl part cf 

cuLtf Jt+t, L*4 (in* wu ^« U LL* uul k£« S-»p«U« »A*cA Jilorjj *n^ 
•t»«l lien <J mt U LLm4 Q - 1 VU, jfotili/ jail* lflJrp «n.t.m» 
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Shemtonc's Smaller Pieces 15 1 

with hli heart in the matter while, ox to form, ho take* ref u go 
hi the easy limilbrastlcs which the ago general! 7 wrote well, and 
tom ethnos eicoUmtly But, elsewhere, If the sente of xmpar 
eongrara* is too frequently with us, thcro are, also, frequent 
alleviations , while that other and consoling sense of reeding ono 
who, at least, la a seeker after true poetry Is seldom ahoent The 
Schooiatuirtu (which, we know wag undertaken Irreverently and 
converted the author In the writing) has generally been admitted 
to bo ono of tho happiest things of its kind, so fur ns its author 
Intended (and ho has defined his intention very strictly) to reach. 
Even tho tea garden ‘Inscriptions are saved by the besttnown 
of than, ‘Here in cool grot, which, by the exclusion of some of 
the unlucky poetic lingo of the time, and the substitution for it of 
better phraso, could bo made a really charming t hing . Whether 
there are enough good things In Lemtie* to save the others is a 
nicer question but, some tilings are certainly good. And the 
puno Is tho case with Birgit*, which occupies tho other wing of his 
array But it has practically long been doddod that Shcnstono 
must bo Judged by The Schoolauttrcu and the Mncdlancou* 
Poem* conscientiously subtitled Odes, Songs, Ballads elo. Of Th* 
Sckoolwnttru* we have spoken of tho others we may now speak. 

To anyone who has reed much poetry, and has thought a little 
about it with due mixture of critldsm and affection, some — rcla 
tirely many— of theso pieces have a strange attraction. The true 
and oven profound notions as to poetical substance and form which 
are scattered about Sbenstone s prose seem to have axerdsod some 
prompting, but no restraining, Influence on his verse. A seldom 
quoted, and not in the least hackee jod, piece, The Song qf Valen- 
tin* » Day, Illustrates this, perhaps, in a more striking fashion than 
any other He appears, at first, to have caught that Inestlmablo 
soar and sweep of the common measure which had seemod to bo 
tost with tho latest Carolines, and tho charm of it, as it wore, Is 
in the distance throughout. But he never folly masters It Some 
lines, beginning with tho second — 

“TLi Mid that under dUiut 
A #r lit* foci dm y— 

are hopelessly prosaic. The fatal Jargon of the time, twain and 
grove and the rest, pervades and mars tho whole. Tho spell Is 
never consummated , but tho possibility Is alwajt there. Of tho 
Oil* to Alanvry something the same may bo said, and 0/ other*. 
Ills best known things. The Dying Kul, the Jemmy Da irao* bslln.l 
and tho four pvtcd Pmiorul, are unequal, but otdy bccauso they 
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might, by a bold misnomer or liberty, bo uaed as the title of a 
completed Ktibla Khan, and so might designate a magnificent 
poem. Bat, applied strictly and in the fiahlon congenial to 
Akensido and his century, it almost inevitably means a frigid 
catalogue, with the items decked oat in rhetorical figures and 
development*. The earlier form is the better bat neither is really 
poetry On the other hand, the Hymn to (ha Naiads, In blank 
verse, does, perhaps, deserve that praise of being the best example 
of the eighteenth century kind which baa been sometimes strangely 
given to The Pleas arts themselves. More than one of the Odes 
and Inscription*, in their forms! decorative way have a good deal 
of what Ins been called frozen grace. But only once, perhaps, 
does AkciaWo really rise to poetic bloodheat and that is in An 
Epistle to Curio. It may deserve, from the point of view of the 
practical man, tho ridicule that Macaulay has applied to It Bat, 
as an cmmpln of the nobler satirio couplet, fashioned in a manner 
between that of Drydon and that of Pope, animated by on 
doubtedly genalno feeling, and launched at its object with tho 
poise and qolver of o well balanced and well flung Javelin, it really 
has notable merit 

Such a thing as this, and such other thi ngs as semi-classical 
Las- reliefs In description or sentiment Akcnaide could accomplish 
bat, oxcept In tho political kind, ho has no passion, and In no 
kind whatever has bo magnificence, or the charm of Ufa 

If Sheraton© and AkcraUl© present an Interesting parallel 
contrast In ono way that presented to both of them by Christopher 
Smart is oven more interesting while, In another way ho approx l 
mates to Collins. Vkcnslde, with all his learning acuteness and 
vigour Dtrver found tbo true spirit of poetry and, perhaps, did not 
even look for it, or know where it was to bo found. Shcnstonc, 
conscious of its existence, and alwajsin a half hearted way seeking 
it, sometimes cam© near it or at least, saw it afar ofll Smart 
found it one© for all, and onco only bat that onco was when ho 
a as mad. Slnco d Song to Eand at last gnined its truo placo (and 
sometimes, perhaps a placo rather higher than thatX It has been 
tho fashion rather to undervalue tho positive worth of those other 
poems from which, by certainly oco of tho oddest tricks In literary 
history fortuuo separated tho Souq la the original editlou of 
Smarts work, leaving it for Chalmers to find in a review fragment 
only and for the nineteenth century at last to recover completely 
Smart • Latin poems, original and translated, are now quit© out of 
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Bea ttie , on the other hand, retain* at least a historic interest 
u a pioneer of romantldim, and a* the moat serious and extensive 
handler, op to hi* own time, of the Spenserian stanza. He was 
hampered in general effect inagmoch a*, If be *u possewed of 
anj strictly poetic faculty it vu of a singularly small and week 
one and he hampered himself in a apodal way by failing to 
obserro that, to make a Spenserian stanza, you need a Spenserian 
line and Spenserian lino- grouping*. As it waa (and be taught tbo 
fault to ByrooX the groat merit of the form— its complex and yet 
absolutely fluent harmony — is broken np by suggestions, now of 
the couplet, now of the old drama tio blank Terse line, now, again, 
of the AID Undo or pseudo- MU tonic paragraph arrangement Nor, 
though the matter might more than compensate contemporaries 
and Immediate posterity for a defect in manner which they would 
hardly notice, Is it ruch as can giro much enjoyment either now, or 
erer again. That it is not only plotless and character! cos but, also, 
unfbiiahcd, need not be fatal It has hills and Talcs sod other 
properties of romantldim A la Ronsxau suggestions of knights 
and witches and so forth In the manner of romanticism A la Percy 
But the drawing is all in watered-out sepia tbo melody la a 
hurdy-gurdy strum. 

Hi* minor poems are more numerous than Falconer* and 
intend much more greatly but they hare little more significance. 
Ho tries Grays ode mannor, and bo tries hi* elegy manner and 
be fails in both. A tolcraUo opening, such os that of Retirement 

Whw la th* erinuoo clo«d of #vrn, 

Tks D aj fricg light decay#. 

And LI#rp«r 00 th* tract of Heart* 

II b gibtortnf gtm dbplajs 

is followed by somo twenty thnes tho number of line* mostly 
rubbish. Tho Potto rah, if less silly, are not much better thn^ 
potto rail usually are and tho most that can bo said for The 
Judgment of Pane, wherein Beattie employs the elegiac qua train, 
U that it is rather leu bed than one would expect — a fact which 
nuy account for its unpopularity at the time os well os for Its 
°udtiion from his collected poem* 1 

Tho poets— for In a few cases, they most certainly deserre that 
oamo— and the tcttc writers — an indefeasible title — who haro 
been mentioned In this and in an earlier chapter* do not require 

* A# La EmUU « MM «J«LnUd ElUJ m U* h*m*uUltw Trwl, 
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CHAPTER VIII 

JOHNSON AND BOSWELL 

It \rs* a supremo fortune that gar© Johnson lb© friendship of 
Ilcynoldi and BoswelL III* groat personality U still on actlre and 
familiar force. Wo know him a* well as If ho bad llred among ns. 
But tie first of Re jn olds s portraits was painted when Johnson bad 
completed The liambicr and was already the great moralist, ami 
Boswell did not meet him till after he had obtained his pension. 
Ths Johnson that we know Is tho Johnson who lores to fold 
Ids legs and hate bis talk out Tbo years In which ho fought 
pororty and gained Ids place hi tho world of letters are obacuro 
to os, In comparison with those In which ho enjoyed his hard won 
leisure. lie neror cared. In later life, to speak about bis early 
struggles bo ncrer spoko much about himself at any tlma Etch 
whoa he wroto the Utcs of authors whom he bad known and might 
hare told his own or peri cocos without disturbing the unity of hw 
picture, bo offered littlo more than tho reflection of his feelings. 
Sir John Hawkins dkl not make fall uso of his great opportunity 
He alone, of all Johnson s biographers, had known him almost from 
tho start of their work in London, but ho drew on his recollections 
fitfully and laslly He has giren enough to show bow much more 
he might hare given. Boswell, with all bis pertinacious curiosity 
found that ho bad to rely mainly on his own researches. There 
were hj tlie»o early years subjects too delkato to quc*tIou Johuson 
upon. Much remained, and still reran Ins, for others to discover 
New letters, anecdotes or facts will not disturb our Idea of 
Johnson 1 TZmy wlli, ot most, fill gap# and settle doubts. The 
nun himself Is known, k et the very greatness of hi* personality 
has tended to Interfere with the recognition of his greatness as a 

1 A Urc* cl mj utoiil oo Ja bcx e ■ u4 1 1I4 bM nwli; 

»*A* *<****Aj la £i 4 fbnM 41 fiUaWyW*JUM« 

tj Dali A. L, k bit M«>wm QUntMft (1>Q >1*.). tUw tuuiltl c* kl» 
Uirf LI« U jhtM L* LUc»J>j l> 1 Sxaou W Dttu* **J Mn TknU (1)10). 
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From Edtal to London Irene 161 

enterprise t» found tn a letter of 25 June 1735, recently published 
for the first time 1 

I un ccing- ha write*, to famish • House tn the Country *nd lu*p a 
prirat# Bunttnjr-howe for TacinS Gentlemen wham I shall todHTOW (• 
Um ft 1 D a iWU »cMrwh*t raor* ration*! «han tboaa commonly practised. 

His scheme for the daws of a grammar school, u given bj 
Hawkins and Boswell, illustrates what bo was to say about teach- 
ing tn his Life of Milton. The school failed, and, on 2 March 
1737 bo set out for London with one of his papOs, Dwrid Garrick. 
Henceforward, London was to bo his hosno. Haring no prof east on, 
ho becamo by necessity an author 

no had no promise of work, but he looked to find employment 
on The Gentleman » Magazine and he had hope* In tho drama, 
no had written at Edial three acta of his tragedy Irate* Ho 
worked at it during his first months in London, and finished it on 
his rislt to Lichfield to settle his affair*, in the rammer of 1737 
Bat there remained for him tho labour of introducing it on tho 
stage, an undertaking which to an ingenuous mind was In a Tory 
high degree vexatious and disgusting — os ho wrote of another s 
experience while bis own tragedy wua still unacted. The goodwill 
of Garrick, whom ho placed under a heary debt by tho great 
prologuo which heralded his managership of Drury lane in 1747 
at last brought it on the stage in February 1740* and protracted 
it* run to nine nights, so that there might bo three third-night 
benefit*. With all his knowledge of human nature, Johnson was 
unable to exhibit dramatically the shade* which dls tln gnUh one 
character from another Irene is only a moral poem in a sac 
cesrion of dialogue* on tho theme that Peace from innocence 
must flow and nono are happy hat tho wise and virtuous. And 
the tl bought struggle* with tho metro. He could not direst his 
Wank verva of the qualities of tho couplet Tho same faults are 
to be found in his translation, made many year* later of a short 
pas^ge of Mcta^tasia. We expect tho ntne at the end of tho line 
and, when wo come on it in tho couplets with which meh *ct 
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Johnson proposed to edit Shakespeare. Tie work mu not to be 
ondertaken for many year* jet bat It mu the first of the larger 
scheme* planned by him- MUcdlancout OUervalioas on the 
Tragedy qf Macbeth 1 (April 1745) mu Intended to prepare the 
w*j There was itlll room for a new edition, os Uanmcr had giren 
m o*t thought to regularised metre and smnptuou* printing, and 
Warburton teemed to bare abandoned what he bad onnoanccd as 
early a* 1740. Bat, after the death of Pope and the completion 
of EUnmcre edition In 1744 Warborton *ct to work In carnet, 
and tbo pro*;>cct of earij publication compelled Johnson to lay’ 
ajiido hi* scheme, which conld not hare had on equal cbrrnco of 
*uoce**, laasmoch a*, like uio*t of hi# work tjp to thu time, it mu 
an cm Juki tu. When Warborton • edition appeared, In 1747 Johnson 
bad the n>cagro «ati»factjon of finding hi* Miacrflaneout Olterva 
tioiu singled out for praise in tbo ritupcrutlro preface. It wa* 
now that bo turned to tho Dictionary. He had long thonght of 
It, ho *aid It bad grown np In hi* mind insensibly The Plan 
qf a Dictionary qf th « English Language was U*acd in 1747 and, 
at tho desire of DodJcj wa* addressed to the earl of Chesterfield. 
Till* jear— which If, also, tho year of tho Drury lane prologue— 
mark* the torn In Jobn*ona fortune*, though the fitful struggle 
with poTertj wa* not yet orer But what waa Johnson doing in 
1745 and 1745? Here again the record* are deficient Of more 
titan a thousand letter* of hi* that are known, there is not one 
to threw light on cither of there year*. 

Johnson did not confine himself to tho labour* of the Dictionary 
Boring tho eight year* of it* preparation bo wroto hi* greatest 
poem, and garo new life to tho periodical essay 

Hi* school terse*, which were preferred by the pride of a 
teacher a ad the admiration of a friend, and printed by Boswell, 
are of little intcrat except In relation to his later work. Theyihow 
tho study of The Pape qf the Lock and tho translation of Homer 
and they occasionally Indulge in the liberties of Dryden* triple 
nme and alexandrine — liberties from which Johnson afterwards 
refrained, though he came to say that tho art of concluding tho 
■enso In couplets has perbap* been with rather too much con 
stancy pursued* Tbo piece entitled ‘The \ouug Authour Isa 
first study for tho great p as s ag e In The 1 auity qf Human JPuAc* 
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The Rambler 171 

\$ nothing of the rambler b *nj ringi* e*»J Ejjch pvrrar* its 
nj La * steady rmswerving msrefa 1 

Tb* coodltion* amh\whlth Johnson revived the periodical essay 
mend widely from those amJd winch It originally flourished. In 
the interval of forty years, there had been a development of 
JounulUtle enterprise which was not paralleled la any other 
conn try More than 150 periodicals, of one kind or another hid 
been meeting the needs of the reading- public, and am tribe ting 
p> iu steady growth In sire and power Some of the*© were on 
the model of Tkc Spectator while others, written with a different 
purpose, or planned to include a greater variety of matter shored 
Iti m3 octree. The periodical essay no longer offered any of the 
attractions of novelty In Its strict form, it was a typo of 
journalism that was being cruabod out of Cat oar by politics 
and navy. By J730 The Gendevm*9 iltujazine enjoyed a seen re 
popularity and had Its rival* and, in too previous year T%» 
J/o*£A/yJJenew had been established The time was not aospidocs 
for beg Inning a paper deroted exclusively to meditations 00 matter* 
of no immediate Interest, without the assistance of any item of 
news, or of 0 ting) a Adrcrtisaaeat But, hi I Tie Rambler too 
periodical essar reasserted itself, and entered on the second of its 
two great dtoulcs, that of Tkc RajuUcr The Adventurer Tk* 
World, The Conmntcenr Tkc Idler and Tkc Cttcjen of tie World. 

The effect of Tkc Rambler was the more remariabht In that 
Johnson was dsfident In the qosJlfleatlcm* of a periodical writer 
Tb* m a xim that th« drama a laws to* drams* patrons give u 
equally true of tho essay It was not in Johnsoa s nature to bow 
to too public, Lowercr much ho believed in its ultima to rcrdicl 
llo spoke in his first number as if raxes* depended on th* choice 
of subject But, in too treatment of his choice, t>* lacked the art of 
going to meet his readers and they never cam* in great numbers. 
Tho drcoUtion of Tkc Rambler was only about 500 copies. Bet it 
rabed the Literary lerel of the periodical e*uiy end set a standard 
of excellence to such papers as Tkc World, whose aalo was nuns- 
bered In toomamU. 

It found a larger pabbe on bring reprinted in volume form, 
and wno to b* toe only periodica] of th* century to vis with Tkc 
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And Johnson had not the dcriro, area had ha pumtXtcd the 
abJhtj- Co dltgulto hi* ptupota. Adding too had been frankly 
didactic ha bad aid that ho mount to bring philosophy to dwell 
on tea table* rmd la coffeehouse* Bnt bo kept hi* reader* fnxn 
inspecting that thoy were bring tanght or reformed. Johnson s 
lefcouj ore obrlom. Hkakowa* only tho propagation of troth 
It wo* always hi* principal design to focal cate wt*dom or piety 
The great moralist U rubes the beat instruction h# can offer tho 
instruction of a of t ho world who know* what tho worid 
cannot giro bat ho doe* not offer it in a way to attract onwtning 
attention lie recognised thi* hhmclf and admitted that tho 
sorority of dictatorial instruction has been too seldom rdlercd. 
Ills deep humour is present throughout, and Is occasionally given 
scope, sa In the amy on the adrantage* of bring In a garret bat 
it U always controlled br tho serious porpoe*. 

In cooclndlng The Rambicr he stated that he bad laboured 
to roflno onr language to grammatical parity and to dear it from 
colloquial barbarism*, licentious idioms, and irregular combi na- 
tion*. At this tfano he wo* In the midst of a similar and greater 
task in bis Dictionary qf tie Eugtuh Lom gunge, Most of the 
oariler English dictionaries to tbo beginning of (ho eighteenth 
century had been dictionaries of ban! wonK Then, Nathan 
Bailey in hU Unit tr*al Elysnoiogicol hufjtuk Dictionary (173 IX 
had aimed at a record of all English wonts, Inrcspeeih© of their 
rogue, or repute. Johnson purposely omitted many term# appro- 
priated to particular occnpstiocis, and thought not so tooth of the 
reader as of the writer and the parity of tho language. HU 
Elan dearly state* hi* otyecta, and it is clereriy supplemented in 
Chesterfield * two papeta in The Worid' Jle act oat to perform, 
sluglehandnl, for tho English language what the French Academy 
a century before, had undertaken for French* It was to bo a 
dictionary by which tho proa on da lion of oar language may be 
Hied, and iLs attainment facilitated by which it# parity may be 
preferred, it# uso ascertained, and iu duration lengthened. So 
Johnson hoped and Chesterfield was ready to acknowledge him 
is a dictator * ho would free tbo language from {i# anarchy Ba^ 
> jr#*. wa, ml 
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i8o Johnson and Bosvxll 

tod tb© Ananchi ease tbot bad came with U* pension of £300 
(1763) gar© him what time he needed. He cdltioo tnu pahllahcd, 
In eight ToituM*, h October 176i l 

Hero w*i nothing new la Johnsons method* oj an editor Ha 
timed only at doing better what had beta done almdy and 
prod o cod an edition of the old fashion at a time when the sdeoce 
of Shakespearean editing was about to make a distinct ad ranee’ 
Bnt be bad qualifications sometime* wanting in odltora with more 
polo fat hablU or more oaten to Uon* aqaipment — a good knowledge 
eg Hljabctban £ngb*h, and Imperturbable oarnmoo souse. Lika 
almost ororj text of Shakespeare that had jet appeared, or wo* 
to appear tfii oar own day it waa based on the tuit of the moat 
recent edition. What lie scot to the printer was "VYarlKirtoo s text 
rsrtaed. Bat be worked rm the 'aottied principle that the reading 
of the ancient book* U probably true, and learned to distrait 
copjectare. Hts cohatioo m never methodical hi* weak eyesight 
m a serious hindrance to an exacting task. Bat be restored 
man j of the reading* of the firm! foBo, and, carrying an the v*tem 
of combhjatioe that had been started by Pope, waa the flnt to de- 
tect and admit many of the reading* of the qoartoa He produced 
a text which, with all Its shortcoming*, was nearer tbs original* 
than any that had yet appeared. Some of hi* esacndaUooa which 
are always mod eat and occasionally minute, And an unsuspected 
place in our modern editions. Hough bia text has long been 
anpexsodsd, the adfanca cd seboianddp will never Impair the 
Tain* of hia notes. It was a proud boast that not a siagle 
pi wage In the whole work had appeared to him corrupt which he 
bad not endeavoured to roatortt or obacuro which he bad not ea- 
deaToural to fflostrate and it did not go beyond the truth. No 
edition, within Us limits, ii a safer guide to fihokespear* s meaning. 
Tie student wbo searches the commentator* for help in difficulties, 
so on loams to {po straight to Johnson s note as tha Arm land of 
connnon sense in a sea of ingenious fanciest. The asm* robust 
hcmosty giro* the preface a place by itself among critical pro- 
nouncements on Shakespeare. He did not hesitate to stale whet 
he briieTod to be Sfaakeapeue a fault*. Yet Sbaleajxar© remained 
to him the greatest of English authors, and the only author worthy 
to be tanked with. Homer He, also, ria cH c at o d tha liberties of the 
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succession to Auchlnleck, In 1/82, bo tamed to politic*, and carried 
oat hi* ambition of becoming a member of the English bar bat to 
no purpose. He itood for parliament, and published tiro letter* 

‘ to the people of Scotland one, On the Prexent State qf the 
Nation (1783X and the other, On the Alarming Attempt to 
u\frv*ge th&ArUol&i of the Union (1785). All ho obtained was the 
rcoordenhip of Garik] e, which ho *oon resigned. In hk but jean, 
which wore saddened bj the loaa of hit wife and troubled with 
financial difficulties, he I* still found hoping that practice maj 
oomo at any time and expecting a capital price. He confesses 
that be no longer tires with a riew to hare surprising incidents, 
though he Is still desirous that his life 1 should tdL But be begins 
to waken from the long delasioa and, In a melancholy moment, 
admits I certainly am constitutionally unfit for any employment. 
He was then on the point of achierecaent. Hk life was to tell 
better than he knew and in anotlier way than be hod hoped, Hk 
friendship for Johnson was helping him in these years to do what 
he was unable to do for himself Without Johnson, he relapses to 
the level of hk early Terse in No Abolition qf Slavery or the 
Unitweal Empire qf Love (April 1701) 1 And, when the effort 
of producing the greet work k over there remains only the 
record of steady decline, varied by new schemes of matrimony 
and cheered by largo sales and the preparation of new editions. 
Hs died In London, 10 Hay 17M From 1738 to within a few weeks 
of hk death, he had corresponded regularly with William Johnson 
Temple, a fellow student in the Greek class at Edinburgh who 
became vicar of St Glorias In Cornwall and these letter*, which 
had been sold by a hawker at Boulogne and were rescued to be 
published In 1837 giro us hk real autobiography * They tell us 
much more than the many descriptions of himself, from hk Ode 
to Tragedy to the ‘ Memoir* in the European Hapaxme of 1791* 

1 A txrjj of Lhk rmr* fUn U nerr is Lba Dofll aia a Bbcjj-j It ni tar laag Scrakt- 
fal if li had fcwa inAfkhad. Wt a trrkr with a^fooa irtmd had bam (tt« la TI4 
QmOtm* a' Ifftso* fe* A pul 178L 

1 BoraQ thoagit of (a aatattofrmpky Uj Joaunal, ba aaja, wtU afford imMiI. 
ye a nxy mtdom acirctiir* (IXte to Tapk U llij 1TWJ. Tb* flrrt raaord of a 
Jorraal k 1 b hi* kttv to Twipi* af IS Paean bar 17*6. Tba Jcraraal IM iWircjad | 
boi portteflo ol pafen, aak> iaaattad Bcnaafliaa*. aaoapad. Tbaj an u< I* tha 
I h of tha ■arq— » of Orawa, and »» aArtad by f^ulaa Eayari for tha 

Orm|< u knt in 1B7A. Baavall thocjbt alao of adltkaia tj Jakmuo'i 

Lttm, cad t*a aatoidosrapij of Si/ Hobart fllhSaH ; a work aiaiaUlnlnj U» 
writ af Aj -Ul aj a 'a poatrj j hktod aa ol SwwUa, Jaiaaa IV tad Ua AJ ; a Uia of 
Tk aw n TUddhu a 1 aoS aa aaaoaot of tha I ato Ol Man. Tha^, and otbca, ara aara- 
tkwd ia tba Li/) tj /*kuM| and ja* otbar pujaat* ara maoUcaad alw«Wv 

IT ba Bd act wtia tkaaa LUzufra, ba «*Ulnly tcppBad Ujair arterial. 

*- l» x. CH. Tin. 
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at odco transferring the laugh to hi* atda Whether improvised 
or remembered, the retort certainly show* Intellectual alacrity 
From Byrne, Goldsmith passed to the school at Elpldn, of 
which hU grandfather had been mooter thence to Athlono, 
and, finally to Edgeworthstown, where hi* preceptor, Patrick 
Hngbee, scans to haro understood him better than hi* previous 
instructors. Hughe* penetrated hU superficial obtoseneao, re- 
cognised hio exceptionally semi Live temperament, and contrived, 
at any rate, to think better of hhn than acme of hi* playmate* 
who only *uoccoded In growing up blockheads. Here wore 
traditions at Edgeworthstown of hi* studies — hit fondness for 
Odd and Horace, hi* hatred of Goero and hi* delight In Livy 
and Tacitus of hli pro we* In boyish ■ porta and the occasional 
robbing of orchards. It is to the dose of hla Edgeworthotown 
experiences tliot belongs one of tho moat popular of the incident* 
which exemplify tho connection between hla lifo and his work. 
Returning to school at the end of his lost holiday fell of the 
yoathfnl pride begotten of a borrowed mount and a guinea In 
his pocket, he lingered on his road, with the intention of putting 
up, like a gentleman, at some roadside inn. Night fell, and lie 
found ldmsolf at Ardagh, where, with much Importance, he 
enquired of a passer by for the beat house (hoatelry) in tho 
neighbourhood. The person thus appealed to, a local wag named 
Cornelia* Kelly formerly fencing TTi «st f r to tho marquis of 
Granby, amused by hie boyish swagger, grarely directed Mm to 
the reaidenco of the squire of the place, Mr Feothanton. Hither 
Goldsmith straightway repaired, ordered supper, invited his hoot, 
according to custom, to drink with him, and, being by that 
humourist fooled to the top of his bent, retired to rest, after 
giving particular directions as to the preparation of a hot 
for his breakfast. Not until his departure next morning wo* It 
disclosed that he had been entertained In a private house. The 
story is too good to question and accepted, os It has always been, 
supplies a conclusive answer to those after-critics of She Sloop* 
to Conquer who regarded the c®trol idea of that oomedy — tho 
mistaking of a gentleman o residence for an inn — as unjustifiably 
forfetchod. Here, in Goldsmith ■ own life, was tho proof of it* 
probability 

At this date, he most liavo been between fourteen and fifteen 
and, whatever Ids ability It seem* to have been decided tint bo 
should follow his elder brother Henry to Trinity college, Dublin, 
though not with tho same advantage*. Henry Goldsmith, who 
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The Parting of the Ways 

Johnson (who seem* to ln.ro sustained tho pan without blenching), 
'ho disputed hii paaage through Europe. At wme period of 
hla Tmaderingi ho most hare sketched a part of The TrtweUer 
sped mens of which he sent from Switzerland to hk brother Henry 
Aft<ir a year ■ wandering, he landed at Dover cm 1 February 1750, 
'hU whole itock of cash, any* an early biographer amounting 
to no more than a few half pence. By thli time, he vra* wren 
and-tweety 

HI* rotation wai atlll u visionary a* wore hk means of subsis- 
tence, He U supposed to hare tried strolling, and wm certainly 
anxloui to play * Scrub in later years. For a season, he wn* an 
apotiwxary ■ ossktant on Fi*h street hill Htaice, with some as- 
sistance from an Edinburgh friend, Dr Hbdgh, be proceeded a 
poor physician in tho Bonkride, Southwark — the region afterward* 
retnooibcred in Aw Elegy on Mn Mary Maize. He la next found 
a* corrector of the press to iUchnnlaon, at Saliabury court Then, 
drifting Ineenaibly toward* literature, to which ho seem* never to 
have intentionally ihoped hi* coarse, ho 1* (again like hi* own George 
Primroao) an usher at the ‘classical Academy of Dr Milner of 
Peck ham. He had already submitted a manuscript tragedy to tho 
author of Claruta and, at Milner* table, he encountered tho 
bookseller Ralph Griffith*, proprietor of The Monthly Renew. 
Strode by *omo remark on the part of Milner ■ latest assistant, 
and s eeking for new blood to aid him in hk campaign against 
Hamilton* Critical Review, Griffith* asked Goldsmith whether 
he could fnml*h some ipodroecs of criticism. An arrangement 
followed under which, released from the drudgery of Peckimm, 
Goldsmith was to receive, with bed and board, a salary which 
Percy call* 'handsome, Prior ‘adequate and Forster Email 
For this, he was to labour dally from nine till two (or later) on 
copy-of-ell-work for hi* master s magaaine. 

This, in effect, was Goldsmith b turning point and be h«rV 
reached It by acrid out rather than design. Divinity law, physic — 
he had tried them all but, at letters, he had never aimed. With 
hk datio* at the Sign of the Doodad, in Paternoster row, began 
hk definite bondage to the 4 antapai Mater of Grub Street and 
we may pause far a moment to examine hk qualification* for hi* 
difficult career They were more considerable than one would 
Imagine from hk vagrant, ohnlf past. He was a fair 
scholar more advanced than might be supposed from hk own 
modest fttlnikskm to Malone, that he oould turn an ode of Horace 
Into English better than any of them and. aa that sound critio 
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which may bo traced not only wrote of Goldsmith ■ later dramatic 
difficulties, but that popular poor Poll couplet of which the 
portable directness rather than the truth has done much wrong 
to Goldsmith* reputation. To be as easily remembered as a 
llnirrirV U no «jn*H help to a malicious epigram. 

At this date, beyond a few Hues dated 1 Edinburgh, 1763, the 
Instalment of The Traxdler sent to Hairy Goldsmith from Switzer 
land, and the Dencnption qf as Author t Bedchamber included 
In another letter to the same address, Uttle had been heard of 
Goldsmith • verae, although he bad written vaguely of himself 
as a ‘poet In the Enquiry however he published hit first 
metrical effort, a translation of a Twfin prologue in that recondite 
Macrohlui with a quotation from whom, after an uncommunicative 
silence, Johnson electrified the company on hit first arrival at 
Oxford In the Uttle periodical called The Bee, with which 
Goldsmith followed up the Enquiry he included several rimed 
contributions. Of these, only one, some topical stanzas, On the 
Death qf Wcife, is absolutely original. But tho rest anticipate 
some of his later excellences— and personal opinions. In the 
Elegy on Mrs Mary Blake, ho laughs at the fhshion, set by Gray 
of funereal Terse, and. In the bright little quatrains entitled The 
Gift, successfully reproduces the levity of Prior But, what is 
room, ho begins to exhibit his powers as a critio and essayist, 
to write character sketches in the rein of Addison and Steele, 
to reveal his abilities as a stage critic and censor of manners. 
One of the papers, A (Sty Eight Piece, stHl remains a most 
touching common t on tho shame of cities another the Lodanlo 
reverie known as The Fame Machine (that is, ‘ coach ), In which 
Johnson, rejected by Jehn as a passenger for his Dictionary is 
accepted on the strength of his Rambler may have served to 
introduce him to the great man who, ever after loved him with 
a growling but genuine affection. The Bee, though brief lived, 
with similar things in The Busy Body and The Lady's Magazine, 
also brought hhn to the notice of some others, who pecuniarily 
were more important than Johnson. Smollett enlisted him for 
tho new venture. The British Magazine, and bustling John 
Hewbery of St Paul's churchyard, for a new paper The Public 
Ledger 

For Smollett, besides a number of minor efforts, Goldsmith 
wrote two of his beat essay* A Rsrene in the Boar s Head Tavern 
at Easteheap, and the semi autobiographic Adventures qf a 
Strolling Player for Newbery tho Chinese Letters, afterwards 
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had then arrived for the production of what they apparently 
regarded u their bed bargain. Hie novel wa* accordingly 
printed at Salisbury by Collin* for Franclfl Newbery, John 
Newbery ■ nephew and it wa* published on 37 March 1796, in 
two duodecimo Yolume*. 

There la no reason for supposing that there were any material 
alterationa In the MB which, in October 1793, had bean sold by 
Johnson. Had I made it otct so perfect or correct, said Goldsmith 
to Dr Farr (aa reported in the Percy Memoir\ I ahould not hare 
had a ah Tiling more and the alight modifications in the second 
edition pro to nothing to the contrary But it i* demonstrable 
that there was one addition of importance, the ballad The Hervut 
or Edwin and Angelina, which had only been written, in or before 
17 05, for the omnaemeut of the conn teat of Northumberland, for 
whom, in that year it wa* privately printed. It wa* probably 
added to fill up chapter vm, where, par he pa, a blank had been 
left for it, a conjecture which I* supported by the fiict that other 
laacnae hare been suapocted. But these purely bibliographical 
consideration* hare little relation to the real unity of the book, 
which teem* to follow naturally on the character sketches of The 
Citaan qf the World, to the com position of which it succeeded. 
In The Cliuen, there i* naturally mare of the eaaayiat than of the 
novelist in The Vioar more of the novelist than of the essayist. 
But the strong point in each la Goldsmith himself — Goldsmith* 
own thought* and Goldsmith a own experience* Squire Thornhill 
might have been atudled in the pit at Drury lane, and even 
Mr Burch ell conceivably evolved from any record of remarkable 
eccentrics. But the Primrose fkmiiy must have come st raigh t from 
Goldsmith a heart, from his wistful memories of his father and his 
brother Henry and hia kind undo Contanne and all that half 
forgotten ftunily group at LInoy who, In the doting words of his 
firat chapter were all equally generous, credo] cun, simple, and 
inoflfcnaiva He himself wa* hi* own Phflosophio Vagabond 
pursuing Novelty, but losing Content, aa does George Primrose 
in chapter n. One may smile at the artless incaiMiitendaa of 
the plot, the lapses of the fable, the presence in the narrative of 
such makeweight* a* poetry, tales, political discourses and a 
•ennoo but the author a genius and individuality rise superior to 
everything, and the little group of the Wakefield family are now 
veritable dtiiens of the world. Only when some wholly new 
form has displaced or disposse s sed the Engllih novel will the Doctor 
*od Mr* Primrose, Olivia and Sophia, Moses (with the green 
a l. x. ch. ix. 
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The Good-Naturd Man 

mu comedy and, on corned/ hi* idea* were formed, haying been, 
in great measure, expressed In the Enquiry and in other of hit 
earlier writing*. He held that comb art involved comic situations 
he deplored thaaabatitutkm for humour and diameter of delicate 
distresses and an per floe emotion and he heartily despised tho 
finicking, newfangled yariation of the French drama t/na&o which, 
coder the name of genteel or sentimental comedy had gradually 
gained ground In England. At this moment, ft* advocate* were 
actire and powerful, while the defender* of the old order were few 
and feeble. But, in 17&&, The Oandaihna Marrwffa of Garrick and 
Column teemed to encourage tome ttronger counterblast to the 
ladir/mcao ersue and Goldsmith began Jowly to put together 
a pioco on tho approved method of Vanbrugh and Farqnhar 
tempered freely with Ida own gentler humour and wider humanity 
He worked on hi* Good-Natvr d Man. dtHgenUj at intervals during 
J 700, and, In the following year It waa completed. It* literary 
merits, aa might be expected, were fhr abore the average it 
contained two original character*, the pessimist Croaker and the 
pretender Lofty and, following tho precedent of Fielding, It 
borrowed tho material of one of It* moat cflectiro scene* from 
those absurdities of the vulgar which Its author held to bo 
Infinitely more diverting than the affected vagariea of so-called 
high life. The next thing was to get it acted. 

This wa* no easy matter for it had to go through what Goldsmith 
had himself termed a proas truly chjmicaL It had to be tried 
in the managers Are, strained through a licenser and purified In 
the Bevlew or the newspaper of the day And he had more 
indiscreet things than these. He had condemned the despotism 
of the monarch* of the siege, deplored the orer-protnlnenco of 
that histrionic Daemon, the actor and attacked the cheeseparing 
policy of vamping up old pieces to save the expense of author* 
night*,’ All these thing* were highly unpalatshle to Garrick but, 
to Garrick, owing to the confusion at Covent garden caused by tho 
death of Rich, Goldsmith had to go. The result might have been 
fbraeen. Garrick playod fisst and loose — finessed and temporised. 
Hum came the inevitable money advance, which enabled him to 
•nggeat unwelcome changes in the MS, followed, of course, by fresh 
mortifications for the luckless author Eventually Tka Good- 
Naixr'd Man wm* transferred to Column, who, In the interval, had 
become Rich s successor. But, even here, difficulties arose. Column 
did not core for the play, and the intrigue* of Garrick still pursued 
it* writer for Garrick persuaded Oohnan to defer it* production 

14—3 
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The Deserted Village 

lh« enduring beauty of the wort l%e poem holdi ta by the 
humanity of its character picture*, by it* delightful rural dwextp- 
Uoni, by the tecdec melancholy of it* metric*! cadence* listen 
to the ‘Farewell (and farewell it practically proved) to poetry 

Fuwwafl, *ad 0, where'er tbj rolo* b* tried, 

0» Tortni i dlff* cr Paj*b*mauT**s ride, 

TYbstlisr wl*r» equinoctial ftncmr* f tow 
Or winter wr*t* the pobr world in ■Krw 
fltill l«k thy nriee jcmaltlng errer Uma, 

B«dnOT tk» rigour* at th' h idcramt eflmej 
AW1 alighted Troth, with thy peacarire itrain 
Trweh erring man to fpara tin rap of S*bi| 

Teseh kirn, that atalaa of attire rimgth bombs* 

Thnaffh rary poor may riiH b« nrj bki 

Here, GoUIrmlth ended, if we may roly on Boewell « attribution to 
Johnson of the laat four line* They certainly inpply * rounded 
flohh 1 and tho internal erkieoce a* to their authonhip is not 
very apparent But, if they are really Johnson a, It U an open 
quo* ti on whether the more abrupt termination of Goldsmith, 
retting, in Dentosque ihahlon, on tho word bleat, is not to bo 
preferred. 

Report *ay* that Goldimlth ■ more critic*! contemporaries 
ranked The Decried ViUag* below The Traveler—*, mistake 
perhaps to be explained by the intelligible, but often unreasoning, 
pretjodico in tkrour of a first impression. Ho was certainly paid 
better for R, if it be true that he receiyed * hundred guineas, 
which, although fire times as much as he got for The Traveller 
was still not more than Cad ell paid six years later for Hannah 
More s forgotten Str Rldr&l qf tAj Rover The Deteried Village 
was published on 36 May 1770, with an affectionate dedlc* 
tkm to Reynolds, and ran through fire editions in the year of 
Isoe. In the July following its appearance, Goldsmith paid a short 
rblt to Pans with his Devonshire friend* Mrs snd the Miss 
Horneck* the elder of whom he had fitted with the pretty pet 
name the Jammy Bride, and who b supposed to hare inspired 
him with more than friendly feeling* On his return, he fell again 
to tho old desk work, a life of Boilngbroko, an abridgment of his 
llomrm History and so forth. But ho still found time for the 
exhibition of hb mote playful gift* since it most hare been about 

1 TixJ tuda’i paood wnfira haaia* to rein iW«j 

Aa n ai ra nraapa U» laboured rofll* away j 
WWIa mlf-raapa<*iE* powai a*-a Cm iatj 
Aa roaia racial lb* Won rod Ua airy 
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Richardson 


and exions, contained in the II {stories q f Pamela, Clarissa, 
and Sir Cfarlst GrwuUnon (1765). Ab every reader of the novels 
know* only too veil, they are rich with the ore of wiadotn reedy 
coined, and on ehA fnbjeci* u duelling, education, marriage and 
family relation*, Richardson ha* cren provided n* with elaborate 
tree tire*. The other U ileddations collected from the Sacred 
Bocit, and adapted to tke different Stages of a Deep Distress 
gioriottslp tumovded by Patience, Piety and Resignation. 
Being them mentioned in the History of Clarissa as drawn up 
for her orm Use (1760). Three meditation* are thirty-fix In 
numler, only four of whkh are inter ted in the novel 

In 1764 Rlchnrdacm removed from horth end to Parson f 
green, Fnlbam and, in the following year bfa printing beraao in 
Selbburv oqoare had to be rebuilt on an adjoining rite. Thi* 
expenditure point* to a prosperous condition of aflWrt In fact, 
Rlchardaon'* means and *od*l pcaitlon wore bo far Improved that 
he had become master of the Stationer* company Though be 
ncTcr wo* in touch with the moat briTUant reeiety of the time, he 
n timbered among hla acquaintance* men of a itandlng far *uptrior 
to hh own, and certainly did Boroethlng to promote the gradual 
recognition of literary genim at a distinction equal to any other 
III* eldest daughter, Mary modo a good match In 175 7 and, on 
the occasion of her marriage, be wrote hla will, which Atnrtin 
Dobaon describes a* ' very lengthy and having four oodidif. fit* 
last year* were afflicted with increasing nerroo# (fisorder*, and 
hwomnla. He died, from a paralytic ftrokc, on 4 July 1781 
At the pres e nt day the in tercet taken In Richardson * works 
it very largely historical. Their popularity which did not *bow 
any ■vmptona of decline down to tbo beginning of the nineteenth 
century i» now mainly a thing of the pest. Severn! rente* may 
help to account for the wt,loct of them even by cultivated reader*, 
In our liberal-minded age. The length of the novel* U, ob- 
viously the first *tnmbUng block, u U testified by the many 
abridgment* which have, more or lea* In Tain, sought to adapt 
the cumbrous volume* to the exigencies of * more harried Ufa 
Their epistolary form, probably U another drawback. If a* has 
been odd above, h pcrnaH* a fresh and particular presentment of 
everyday farts to to, yet It U apt to seem hopeksriy alow and 
antiquated It favour* of a time when letter* were a work of 
leisure and lore, and people lilted to piece together the different 
threads of a *tary More subtle element* In Rlchardaon ■ writing*, 
certainly contribute to envelop them In an atmosphere of feint 
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Burke and Gibbon, Goldsmith, who su twenty yean younger 
whose wit reached It* flashing point bat fitfully and who vu 
crnshy disconcerted in argument, should not hare appeared at hb 
beat, though there were cate* when, to use a ooHoqufadiam, he 
got home erren cm the greet man himself- — witnew the happy 
obserratlon that Johnson would make the little flahee of fable- land 
talk like whalea But eridence b not wanting that Goldsmith 
could oonrerae delightfully In more congenial companies. With 
reepect to certain other Imputed shortcomings — the Ioto of fine 
do the*, for Instance — the most charitable explanation b the desire 
to extenuate physical defideodae, inseparable from a morbid 
self-consdoumww while, as regards hb extraraganoe, something 
should be allowed for the accident* of hb education, and for tire 
oenkerr of poTfrty which had eaten into hb early years. And it 
must be remembered that he would gtre hb last bribing to any 
plausible applicant, and tlant he Itad the ldndcat heart In the 
world 

A* a literary man, what strikes ooe moat b the IndlridnflJHy — 
the Intellectual detachment of hb genius. He b a standing ffloa- 
tratlon of BoewelTi derrr contention tliat the fowb running about 
the yard are better flaronrod than tboee which are fed In coopa. 
He belonged to no school he formed none. If; in hb Terse, wo 
find traces of Addison or Prior of Ijesage or Fielding In hb nurd, 
of Farquhar or Obber In hb comedlee, those traces are In the 
pattern and not In the stuff The stuff b Goldsmith — Goldsmith ■ 
philosophy Goldsmith a heart, Goldsmiths untaught grace, sim- 
plicity sweetness He was bat forty-six when be died and be 
was maturing to the last Whether hb productfre period had 
ceased, whether with a longer span, be would hare gone higher- 
may be doubted. But, notwithstanding a mass of hackwork which 
hb bculty of ladd exposition almost raised to a fine art, he ean- 
trired, eran in hb short life, to bate behind him some of the most 
finished didactic poetry In the language some unsurpassed familiar 
Terse a series of emmjn ranking only below Iamb s a unique and 
original norel and a comedy which, besides being readable, b still 
to delighted audiences. He might hare Bred longer and 
done less bat at least ha did not Ere long enough to fall below 
hb best 
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modi more from Gothic buildings than from JlorU {TArOncr, and 
It b found in writers “who had paid little or no attention to old 
English romance, bj 'well u in thoee who showed their interest in it 
The famous passage in Oocgrevo ■ M o wnin g Bride b romantic in 
spirit and Intention, and it* success b Ton from a Gothic cathedral, 
with no intermediary literature. So, also, the romantic nrin In the 
first tendon of CoDlia ■ Ods to Evening whote walla more awful 
nod, ia pictorial, not literary except In the cooreirtkmal 'nod, 
which b literary indeed, but not at all medieraL Thb nod, by 
the way has been carefully studied in G*c*$e$ at Truth 1 It b 
a good criterion of the eighteenth century romantic style Collins, 
happily got rid of It, and saved hia poem unblemished. 

Medieval literary stadias undoubtedly encouraged the taste 
for auch romantic effects u are beheld when abbey* or ruined 
oasties are rial ted by twilight or moonlight but the literary 
Gothic terror or wonder could be examined without any more 
knowledge of tire Middle Agea than Victor Hugo poawraed, wboae 
Eotrs Dam a de Parts owe* hardly anything of its triumph to 
medieval book*. On the other liand, there was much literature of 
the Middle Agaa known and studied In tho ecrller part of tho 
eighteenth century without any great effect upon the alma or serai- 
bill tic* of practising men of letters. There seem /*o have been no 
inch prejudice against medieval literature, as mere undoubtedly 
was, for a long time, against Gothic architecture. Black letter 
poetry and the books of chivalry were, naturally and rightly be- 
lieved to be old fashioned, but they were not depredated more 
emphatically than were the EUxabethans and, perhaps, the very 
■want of exact historical knowledge concerning the Middle Agea 
allowed reading men to judge impartially when medieval things 
came under their notice. Dryden s praise of Chancer b, altogether 
and In sty cry particular far beyond the reach of his age in criticism 
hut it b not at variance with tho common literary judgment of 
his time, or of Popes The principle b quite deer in dealing 
with Chaucer ooe mutt allow for hb ignorance of true English 
rerae and, of course, for hb old English phrasing but, then, he b 
to be takou on hb merits, for hb imagination and hb narrative 
skill, and, wo taken, he oames out a better example of sound 
poetical wit than Ovid hlmarif, and more truly a follower of nature. 
Pope soe* dearly and b not pet off by literary prejudices the 
theme of Eloisa to Abelard b neither better nor won© for 
dating back to the twelfth oectnry and he appropriates The 
» PfL 4i L Enr&M *hi. 1SS7 
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Temple qf Fame from Cfcanoer because be find* that it* substance 
is good enough for him. Add bon ■ estimate of Cfkevy Chact U 
made in nearly the nmo spirit only here something controversial 
eom« feu He *how* that the old English ballad ha* some of 
the qualities of clawdcsJ epic epic virtues are not exclusively 
Q rede and Roman. Yet, curiously, there is an additional moral 
the ballad b not used a* an alternative to the modern taste for 
correct writing, but, on the contrary as a reproof to the meta 
physical school, an example of the ci w en tlal and Inherent perfection 
of simplicity of thought It is significant that the opposite 
manner which 1* not simple, but broken up Into epigram and 
point* of wit, it called ‘ Qothick by Addison the Imitator* of 
Oowley aro Gothick the modieral ballad, which many people 
would hare reckoned Qothick, I* employed a* an example of 
claialoal iimpUcity to refute them. Qothick was ao totj generally 
uaed to denote what i* now called medleral — the Qothick 
romance*, ‘the Qothick mythology of el re* and fabric* — that 
Addison a paradoxical application of the term in those two paper* 
can hardly hare beeu unintentional It shows, at any rate, tlmt 
the prejudice against Gothic art did not mislead him In hi* 
Judgment of old fkshkmed poetry In hi* more limited measure, 
be agrees with Dryden and Pope. What 1* Go tide In date may be 
ch uu lcal In spirit. 

Medievalism iu one of the minor eccentric fashions of the 
time, noted by Dryden In hi* reference to hi* ‘old Saxon friends, 
and by Pope with hi* mister wight but those shadows of The 
Upheaving of Alfred were not strong enough, for good or 
W, either to make a romantio revival or to provoke a modem 
crane on paladin* and troubadour*. Rymer Indeed, who knew 
more than anyone else about old French and Provencal poetry 
was the loudest champion of the unities and riawioal authority 
Medieval studiea, Including the history of poetry could be carried 
on without any particular bearing on modern productive art, with 
no glimmering of a medievalist romantic school and no threatening 
of insult or danger to the moat precise and acrupnlona modem 
taste. It would seem that the long ‘battle of the book*, the 
debate of indent* and modems in France and England, had 
greatly mitigated, if not altogether quenched, the old jealousy of 
the Mid dle Age* which is exemplified in Ben Jonoua tirade 

Knijtt* o' th» Ban. nor imadl* da Gaul*, 

Prksaleai*, Pwlaffmtl*, JxiblU wothlnj*, 

AkorUrt* of tb* ftboloo* dark *lckt«r 
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Thli ii the old scholarly contempt foe the Middle Ago* it 
b oomlng to be out of date in Jonscn ■ tftne. Tbe book* of 
chivalry recore rod aome of their favour, u they ceased to be 
dangerous distractions thoae who laughed at The Kmght qf Ou 
Burning Pails were not ashamed to reed Tk* 8eva% Champion* 
qf GAruimdom. There b a pleeusmt apology for the okl romance* 
by Chapeialn In Franco, an author more determined than Ben 
Jorwm In hli obedience to literary rule*. And lt may be inppoaed 
that, later whee tbe extreme modem party had gone bo hr u to 
abuao Homer for hi* Irregularities and barbarous want of taste, 
there would be lea* Inclination among sensible moo to find fault 
with modi oral roughnea* cavilling at superfluities In romance 
might be all retry well, but it was too like tbe acandaloua treatment 
of Homer by Perrault and hb party those, on the other hand 
who itood up for Homer mlglit be the leas ready to censure 
Amadu of Gaul There may be something of thi* mo tiro to 
Addlaon ■ praise of Chtvy Chaco at any rate, ho haa aenae to find 
the classical excellence* where the pedantic modem* would not 
look for anything of the aort 

Modern literature and the mind* of modern reader* are ao 
affected by different strain* of medloral influence through rations 
romantic achooh, through hbtory travel and the atndy of 
language*, that ft I* difficult to understand the temper of the 
student* who broke into medloral autiqultlea in the aerenteenth 
oentory and diaoorered much poetry by the way though their 
chief bus ln er* wa* with chronicles and atate paper*. It b aafe to 
bellere that everything which appeals to any reader a* peculiarly 
medleral In the work* of Teimyacn or Eoasettl was not apparent 
to Hlcke* or Hearne or Bymer any more than lt wa* to Lrfbnb 
(a greet medleral antiquary), or later to Mura tori, who make* 
poetry one of hb many interest* In the oourae of work resembling 
Rymeri, though marked by better ta*te and Intelligence. Tbe 
Middle Age* were studied, sometime*, with a view to modem 
u pjltoaiiOTfl. but Urns*, were. grasmllg ’jdffttoal oe mlhjjfin*, wit. 
literary And, In literary studies, it b long before anything like 
Ivanhot or anything HLe The Defence qf Guennctre b discernible. 
Before the speD of the grail wa* heard again, and before the riskra 
of Dante was at all regarded, much had to be learned and many 
experiments to be made. Tbe first attraction from the Middle 
Ago*, owning as a diaoorery doe to antiquarian research and not 
by way of tradition, wa* that of old northern heroic poetry 
commonly called Icelandic — Island Ic, a* Percy ipeD* it Gray 
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when he composed The Descent qf Odbi and The Fatal Sitiert, 
drew from source* which had been made known In England In 
the seventeenth century These, In tbdr effect on Engjiih reader*, 
formed the first example of the literary influence of the Middle 
Agee, oonaekmaly recognised aa such, and taken up with anti 
qaarbn literary interest 

Of coarse, tho whole of modern literature 1 a full of the Middle 
Ago* the moat disdainful modern classicist owee, In Franco, his 
alexandrine verse to the twelfth caitury and. In England, hb 
heroic Terte to a tradition older atilL The poet who standi for 
tho perfection of the renascence In Italy Arloato derive* hb 
itanxa from the lyrlo school of Provtmoe, and U Indebted for moat 
of hb matter to old romances. Thro ugh Chancer and Spenser 
through The Oovnleu qf Pembroke t Arcadia, through many 
chapbook) and through tho nn printed 11 ring folklore of England, 
the Middle Ages formed the minds of Drjd«a and Pope and 
their contemporaries. But, for a distinct and deliberate notice of 
something medleral found by study and considered to be avail 
able in translation or adaptation, one must go to Sir William 
Temple s remarks about The Death- Song of Ragnar Tjodbroi It Is 
hard to find anything of the surw sort earlier What marks it out 
b not so modi the literary curiosity which selects it, bat the 
literary estimate which judges this ancient northern piece to 
hare a present Table. Thereby Sir William Temple befits 
the modern sort of literary study which looks for suggestion 
in old remote and foreign regions, and he lets a precedent 
for the explorations of various romantic schools, wandering 
through all the world In search of plots, aoccery and load 
colour 

Here, It may be objected that thb kind of exploration was 
nothing new that the Middle Age* themselves bad collected 
stories from all the ends of the earth that EUaabethani range 
u far as Southey or Victor Hugo that Ranine, too, cal culate* 
the effect of what Is distant and what b foreign, fn Ms choice 
of subjects for tragedy, Iphiff&de or Bctfaxet, What, then, is 
specially remarkable In the fact that Scandinavian legmd «u 
noted as interesting, and that Sir William Temple garo an hour of 
study to the daath-eong of BagnarT The novelty b in the historical 
motive. The Death-Song of Eapnar b InteDlgfbie without much 
historical commentary anyone can nnderstajyi the emphatic 
phrases ‘we smote with sworda {pngnavamu CHsibut) laughing 
I die {ridau mortar)— not to spook of the ndstnunbted lines 
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This b the del scholarly contempt for the Middle Age* , it 
U coming to be out of dote In Jortson ■ time. The books of 
chivalry recovered some of their favour u they ceased to be 
dangerous dbiractiom those who laughed at The Kmght qf the 
Dtmting Pettit were not aehamed to read The Seven Oumfnonn 
qf (JknstendcmL There U a pleoaant apology for the old romance* 
by Qapelain in France, an author more determined than Boo 
Jcmson in hU obedience to literary rule*. And it may be supposed 
that, Uter when the extreme modern party bad gone ao for u to 
abuse riococr for hW irregularities and borbarou* wont of taste, 
there would be lea* incll nation among sensible men to And fault 
with medieval roughness cavilling at superfluities in romance 
might be ail very well, bet it woa too like the scandal oo* treatment 
of Homer by Permnlt and hi* party thoee, on the other )»nd 
who stood up for Homer might be the lea* ready to eenmire 
Antuiu of Gaul There may be something of this motive in 
Addison s probe of Chevy Chaee at any rate, he baa sense to find 
the classical excellences where tlxo pedantic modems would not 
loot for anything of the sort. 

Modern literature ood the minds of modern readers are so 
affected by different strains of medieval influence through variona 
romantic schools, through history travel and the study of 
languages, that It b difficult to understand the temper of the 
students who broke into medieval antiquities in the seventeenth 
century and dboovered ranch poetry by the way though their 
chief badness was with chronicle* and state papers. It b safe to 
believe that everything which appeals to any reader as peculiarly 
medieval In tho woxta of Tennyson or Boeeettl was not apparent 
to II! ekes or Heome or Ilymer any more than it waa to Leibola 
(a great medieval antiquary), or bter to Mura tort, who makes 
poetry one of hb many interests In the course of werrk resembling 
Hymns, though marked by better taste and Intelligence. The 
Middle Agea were studied, sometimes, with a view to modern 
applications but these were gcoerftDj political or religious, not 
literary And, in literary studies, it b long before anything like 
Ivctnhot or anything like The Tkjence qf Guenevtre b discernible. 
Before the spell of the grail wns heard again, and before tho vision 
of Dante eras at all regarded, much had to be learned and many 
experiment* to bo made. The first attraction from the Middle 
Ages, coming as a discovery due to antiquarian research and not 
by way of tradition, was that of old northern heroic poetry 
commonly called Icelandic — Iibndic, as Percy spells 1L Gray 
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„hm be compwd Tht Dacati of Odw end The Fatal Bitten, 
ditfw from sources which had been made known in England in 
the sermtMnth century These, in theb effect on English read era, 
fanned the fint example of the literary Influence of the Middle 
Age*, cnwdotaly recognised u such, and token np with anti 
quartan literary interest 

Of course, the whole of modern Uteratoro Is fall of the Middle 
Age* , the most disdainful modem classicist owe*, In Prance, Ills 
slex&ndrfne mme to the twelfth century and. In England, bU 
heroic Terse to a tradition older itflL The poet who stands for 
the perfection of the renascence In Italy, Ariosto, dcrircs hi* 
sta nak from the lytic school of Prorcnce, and la Indebted for roost 
of his matter to old romances. Through Chancer and Spenser 
through The Corniest qf Tmbrolet Arcadia, through many 
daybooks and through the tro printed llring folklore of England, 
the Middle Ages formed the minds of Dryden and Pope and 
their contemporaries. Bat, for * distinct and deliberate notice of 
something roedleral found by study and considered to be a mil 
able fa translation or adaptation, one mnst go to Sir William 
Temples remark* about TheDcath-B^qfRo^wrLodlrok, It is 
hard to find anything of the same sort earlier What mark* it out 
b oot so much the literary curiosity which selects it, bnt tho 
library estimate which Judges this ancient northern piece to 
hare a present mine. Thereby, Bir William Temple begins 
the modem sort of literary study which look* for suggestion 
fa old reroute and foreign regies*, and be sets a precedent 
for the explorations of Tarim* romantic school*, wandering 
through all the world in search of plots, scenery and local 
colour 


Here, It may be objected that this kind of exploration was 
nothing now that tho Middle Ages thmsolTos had collected 
*b*ke from all the eoda of the earth that Qlxabethana range 
as far m Bon they or Victor Hugo that Radne, too calculate* 
fee effect of what U distant and what b foreign, fa his choice 
of subjects for tragedy Ipkiytme or JBqfax* What, then, is 
•pedaEy remarkable in the fact that Scandfaarian I^end was 
noted as interesting, and that Sir William Ttanplo gare an hour of 
study to tho death-song of Bagnarf The rw ratty ia fa the hiitorfa*! 

, Tlu Ttagwr b tatoBIgftJo without much 

“toWcwmlBr mjwm ran md«rt«od fl» mpimUo 
ttoura *je nnota with worth aOmt), iMgbtog 

l So to of On mbtoualatrflhra 
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^xeoatlerno, and be quote* from Otuu Wormlm. Bat northern 
wot already flonrbMntf in England by mean* of the Oxford 
prtm, to which Jcmlat h aA gWen founts of type from which were 
printed Mi Gothic and Old EngUih gQipels, and where the fount* 
*re still pmerred trnd ready for use. J turfin'* type wai u*cd in 
{eiating IBchre ■ Icdortilo grammar, which re afterward* Included 
In the magnificent Tlewurui LiRQHarvr*. Vdcnan Scpientrton 
aliiaa. It tm used, *1*0, for E. CL » (Edmund Gthaonc) Oxford 
edition of Poiexur-Middinia and of Ckritiu Kiri on the (Irene 
(1901), which wo* brought out ai a philological Joke, with no detri 
incut to philological idence. Gothic, Icelandic, Old EogHah and 
the language* of Chancer and Gawain Douglas are all employed in 
iGiatntioo of dies* two excellent comic poem*, for th* benefit of 
the jocoaerious Commonwealth to which the book ia dedicated. 

Hlcke** Tkaaunt* i* a great mlaoBaneona work on the 
antiquities of all the Teutonic language*. One pogw in it ha* now 
the authority of an original Old English document, for there he 
printed the heroic lay of Fmwbwh from a mamucnpt at Lambeth 
which 1* not at present to bo found. Ou the opposite page and 
Immediately following U an Icelandic poem HerVor at her father 
Angantyra grave, calling upon him to giro op tho magic iword 
which had been buried with him. Thi* poem la translated into 
SngjUah pre*e> and it had coialdexabie effect on mod*m literature, 
U n* thought good enough, and not too learned or reamdlie, to 
be reprinted in the new edition of Dry den a HuoeBany Part vt 
in 171ft, Icelandic text and all It aeerns to hare been an after- 
thought of th* editor or In compliance with a mggtatiou from 
outride which the editor was too idle to refuse— fur the pj«y«i ia 
printed with IBchc** heading, which refen to the preceding piece 
(Ptxxtb*rX) in the Thttattna and com pare* the Icelandic with 
the Old English twio — quite unintelligible a* it standi, abruptly 
in the lfiioefiauy 1 But, however It cam© about, the selection 
W a good one, and had as much success a* h poarible to thny, 
ibadowy ancient thing* It ia repeated, under the title The 
Incantation of lienor by Percy aa the flret of hi* Fir* Runto 
P»aca# and, alter tida, it became a ftmrarite subject for pare 
phrase it did not escape 'Mock Lcwia and It appear* aa L f£p«fc 
cTAngantyr In the Patau* iarkm of Loooute do lisle. 

Percy • ecoand pirc® ia Th* Vying Ode qf Rag nor Lodbrvg 
This had not been left unnoticed after Temple * quotation from it 
Thomas Warton the elder translated the two atamcaa which Temple 
1 Part vi# 
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xenailenm, and he quote* from Oten* Worm! a*. Bat northern 
were already fiocrishmg to England by mean* of the Oxford 
na, to which Janlca bad glnm founta of typo from which were 
rfntod Ms Gothic and Old English gospels, and where the founts 
r* still preferred end. ready for use, Junius $ type w at used to 
tinting Hicies a Icelandic grammar which was afterwards toctoded 
a the magnificent Tkctaunu Linguarvm Frfcran Scplatlnon 
drum. It wai used, also for E. Q. a (Edmond Gibson a} Oxford 
xlitkm of Pofowo-lTjdduwa end of OhrisLa Kiri, on On Oran 
1001), which wifl brought out a* a philological joke, with no detri 
incut to philological •denoe. Gothic, Icelandic, Old English and 
the language* of Chaucer and Gawato Douglas ore ell employed to 
Illustration of these two excellent comic poena, for the benefit of 
the Joco- serious Commonwealth to which the book la dedicated. 

Illck eat TAesaursi* la a great miscellaneous work on the 
antiquities of all the Teutonic language*. One pog* to It has now 
the authority of an original Old Euglieh document, for there he 
printed the heroic toy of Kinnaburh from a manuscript at Irunbeth 
which to not at present to bo found. On the opposite ptge and 
immediately follow tog to an Icelandic poem Herr or at her father 
Angaafcyr* grarc, calling upon him to giro up the magic award 
which had been buried with him. Thia poem to translated Into 
English prose, and it had considerable eflbct on modern literature. 
It was thought good enough, and not too learned or reooacUte, to 
be reprinted to the new edition of Hrydens JInocSc utg Part vi 
to 1716 Icelandic text and tdL It seems to hare been an after- 
thought of the editor or to ocanp l knoe with a «Qgjpa*tioa from 
outride which the editor was too Idle to refuse— for the piece to 
printed with Hlckeei heeding, which rafon to the preceding pfoce 
(Fvuutiitrh) to the Thtiavna and com parts the Icelandic with 
the Old English Terse — quite untotcIUglbie a* It stands, abruptly 
to the Hi*xJlaxy l But, bowerer it came about, the selection 
to a good one, and had aa much success a* to possible to thoao 
shadowy ancient things. It Is repeated, under tho title The 
Inoanlation of Surer by Percy as the first of his Fccc flwafo 
Pises* and, alter this, it became u ferourfto subject for para- 
phrase It did not escape ‘if tmk. Lewis and It appear* aa £/j£p6o 
tfAngaxtyr in the PoZsus fartare* of Leconte dc lisle. 

Percy > second piece U Th* Dying Ode qf Baguar Lodbrog 
Tbto had not been toft unnoticed after Temple s quotation from it 
Heme* Wartou the elder translated the two stansas which Temple 

1 fart n. 
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Oicutloro, and be quote* from Qian* Wonnlo*. Bat oorthem 
jtodie* were already flourishing In England by means of the Oxford 
prttM, to which ionia* had giteu fount* of typo from which were 
primal id* Gothic and Old EngU sh &*{*&, ead where the fount* 
are *t2i proemd and ready for use. Jaaioas typo »w a»ed in 
printing II kies s Icelandic grammar, which wo* afterwards fad udnl 
in th* magnificent TJumum* Lingwmm Vderum ScpioHrion 
dlU tau Ik m used, nl*o for £ G.» (Edmund Gibson ■) Oxford 
edition of Polazo-lUAdinui and ol Chnalu JCufc on tiU Gnaw 
(1W1X which wa* brought out a* a phllologksd joke, with no detri- 
ment to philological vdeuce. Gothic, Icelandic, Old English and 
the languagea of Chaucer md Gawala Dougjoi are all employ od in 
Ulusirsilra of these two excellent comic poem*, for the benefit of 
the joco-serfous Commonwealth to which the book Is dedicated. 

Hkkeas Tht+iaros is a great mtaccUaueou* work on the 
anUqaltk* of all the Teutonic language*. 0 no page In It has now 
the anthaniy of an anginal Old English document, for there he 
printed the heroic lay of Fvuuburh from n manuscript at Lambeth 
which Is not at present to be found. On the opposite page and 
Immediately following U an Icelandic poem Herr or at her father 
Angantyr ■ gra.ro, caning upon him to giro up tho magic sword 
which had been boned with him. This poem is translated Into 
English prow, and It had considerable effect on modern literature. 
It was thought good enough, and not too learned or recondite, to 
be reprinted In the new edition of Dry den a Jfraecffany Part vt, 
in 1710 Icelandic text and txlL Ik ceecna to hare been an after* 
thought of the editor or in compliance with a suggestion from 
outride which the editor was too idla to refine— for the piece is 
minted with Hickeas heading, which refer* to the preceding piece 
(■FtxasLio-A) la the Thttaura* arid comport* the Icelandic with 
tha Old English terse — qnilo unintelligible aa it stands, abruptly 
fo tha SIUcdlany x But, howeter it came about, the selection 
is a good one, and had aa m u ch sneers* os is poerihlo to those 
•badowy ancient thing* It is repealed, under the title Th* 
InenxtaUo* of Htmor by Percy, as the first of his Pin Pun%c 
Pi*et* and, after this, It became a fisrourite snhjcet for para 
phnae It did not escape ‘Monk Lewis and it appear* a* p 
dapaatyr In the Pobnu barbara of Leconte da lisle. 

Percy * second piece is Tie DyUg Od * qf Rugnar Lodbrcp 
Tot* bad not been left unnoticed after Temple » quotation from it 
Thoma* Warton the elder translated the two atamna which Ttmpk 
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Abo taring aUlteratioo, be quote* from modem poet*, Donne, IValler 
DrydetL It might be *aid that the premia* of tbo Hutoiy of 
JSWjrfuA PoUry I* there Hkkea certainly doc* much in the 
ground later occupied by Warton. <3Ih*oa« little book may be 
mentioned again oa port of the mmo work and It bad an effect 
®oro Immediate than Hioko*'* aemi-Saxoo quotation* There 
ni an audience ready for Chrxtht Kiri on On Gran, and £ & 
ought to be honoured in Scotland aa a founder of modern Scwttkh 
poetry and one of the ancestor* of Bora* 1 Allan Hammy took 
up the poem, and, thu* B. & » now year dirmlon (intended, a* be 
mjt, for the Batanjalia) ia related to the whole movement of that 
age in favour of ballad* and popular songs, aa well aa apedaHy to 
the new SeoUlah poetry of jRamaay Fergnaaoo and Buna. 

If Percy'a Jitlupttj be taken aa the chief remit of this mo te- 
rn ent, then vre may judge that Uiere were ta it two main Interest* 
— one, antlqnarian one, aim ply a liking far poetry wherever 
found, with an inciinatiaj to find it In the afily aooth of po polar 
rinKWi Tina, tb* aearch for ballad* la only partially and *cch 
deo tally medieval Bnt It haa a likeness to ah romantic school* 
In so far M H tarn* away from fashionable and conventional litenv 
lure, and it *u natural that lorora of bollada ahould also be fond of 
old Bog! lab poetry in general — a combination of tastca wed ex 
Whited in the famous folk) 118 which vu seed by Percy and now 
bean hi* name. 

Addiaooa essay* on Ckxy OA at* and Tin CkiUbm r* On 
Wood show how ballads were appreciated and, in the fast of those, 
ho note* particular}/ bow the late Lord Dorset had a nnnwroHi 
oofl rd k *] of old EoglUh boJloda and took a particular pleasure in 
reading them. Addison proceed* I can aifina tho same of Mr 
Dryden, and know aereral of the meat refined writer* of our preamt 
age who are of the some huxnc or And then he apeaki of Molihr* * 
thought* on tho aobject, a* he ha* expressed them In In Hi xm~ 
fkrqpe. Ballad*, it k plain, had an audknc* ready for them, and 
they were provided in fair qcaotity long before Percy The imi- 
tation of them began retry «uiy lady ITardUw"* HardyknuU 
was pobiiahed In 17 29 a* an andaat poem and again in Hammy’s 
Sverffrtat (1724). 

Between ballad* and Scottish tonga, which aeem to bans 
been wefcocoe crery where, and andent runic piece*, which 
wer* pndaed ocrarinaally by amateur* It wooid aeeoi a* If ok! 
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English poem*, earlier than Chancer were neglected. Bat we 
know from Pope i *cbe®6 of a history of English pootry that they 
were not forgotten, though it was left for Warton to study than 
more minutely Popo* liberality of judgment may be surprising 
to those wbo take their opinion* ready made. He wa* not 
specially interested in the Middle Agee, but neither n» be in 
tolerant, whatetw he might My about mock* and tho long Gothic 
night He nerer repudiated his debt to Spenaer and, in hi* 
praise of 81 take* poor e, he make* amends to the Middle Ages for 
anything ho had *akl against them Shakespeare, he soya, b an 
undent and ma^eatici piece of Go thick architecture compared with 
a noftt modem building. But, before the medier»l poetry of England 
could be explored In accordance with tho suggestion* of Pope a 
historical scheme, there came the triumph of Oasian, which utterly 
or era helmed the poor scrupulous experiment* of runio trans- 
lator*, and carried off tho greatest men — Goethe, Bonaparte — In a 
common eatlmriasm. 

Oatfan, Uke Baguar Lodbrok, belong* to a time earlier than 
what U now generally reckoned the Middle Ages , It wa» not till 
after Macpberaon that the cMralrou* Middle Age*— tho world of 
ieajtAo* or The Talisman, of Lohengrin or TannAduier — came to 
their own again. There wua •omethlng In the earlier time* which 
•cam* to hare been more fa scinatin g . Bat 0**hm did not need to 
concern himself much about hk date and origin there was t» 
aerions rivalry to be f oared either from The Descent qf Odm or 
The Castle qf Otranto. Only * tow Tcetigt* of medl«Tal literature 
contributed to tho great rictory which wua wan, not unfairly by 
rhythm, imagery and sentiment, historical and local aaeodutiorti 
helping In rarloos degree*. The author or translator of Ornhui 
won hk great aoccea* fairly by u n fai r mean*. To oall Mm an 
impostor is true, but Insufficient. When Oarian dothrooed Homer 
in the soul of lYcrthor the historical and antiquarian fraud of 
Macpherton had eerj Utile to do with It Wcrther qjm! Charlotte 
mingle their tear* orcr the 'Songs of Selma. U would be on insult 
to Goethe to tappoae that he tranlated and printed these Song* 
merely aa interosting philological ipeci incus of the and out life of 
Scotland, or that he waa not really po**ca*ed and ejvchs n tcd by 
the melancholy wind* and tho to! cos of the daj* of old. Tt^ r , 
opinion about Oatian 1* stated In such term* a* thc*o 

Ths dawriptW «< ilno^s dry halt, l* Qw pom c*H«d BtrraSknt, sed 

trf IlMiHwt of 11 mlriam Inta U dc»rrro« p«rtle»l*i aotic*,** rwnmihmtty notto 
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know* bow to rise, at times, to ft. straightforward, telling energy 
It h not free from nrtatlc, or oren from grammatical, flaw*, bat, 
oomHorlng Iikbardwo • perecrn»l lack of cnltars, H boon wltnera 
to a remarkable natural gift. It* too© h mart often aiijfrUy self 
coesdou*, with ft preference for Latin, genteel word* and phrase* 
tnt St not rmfrequently dUpbiyi the strength of racy Idiom* nod 
the charm of natire EnglWh simplicity 

ItkJrardion ■ influence upon the coarse of Rngfr*h *nd Faropeait 
literature oftimet be erterortfanftted. To nndenUnd the extent and 
meaning of the effect exercised by him at home, the itate of the 
English noreJ before snd after him *honld be borne in mind. The 
aaaertlcm, frequently m ad e , that he pot an end to the romance 
of fancy, after the pattern of Tkt Qnxxd Ogrut, ihoold not be 
repeated without qualification the rogue of the DTJrffi and 
Scwlurr school bad kmg been on the wane> and the tendency 
to realicn had already come to the front, principally through 
Defoe and Swift Dot it i* certain that -Paairfo, brehle* being 
the first notable English norel of *entbn ratal analyaU, berakled 
the adrent of ercryday maimer* and common people to artirtic 
acceptance. The claim* of Blehardaon to the fanrar of contem- 
porary molar* were, tiro*, manifold ho itirral their emotions, 
and gare definite «atl*factfon to thoir latent thin* for sentiment 
he pre*ented them with bring, actual, flesh-and bone heroe* and 
heroine*, and responded to tbelr longing for reality and *ub*tanco 
In fiction he Imparted a moral lesson, and, thtu, found himself 
at one with the rising reaction again«t the sceptical JerHy of the 
preceding age. One more point should be emphaaised at the Tory 
moment when the social power of the middle claaes was growing 
apace, Wchardaoc, himself one of them, exactly expressed their 
grin ranee* and prejudice*. Hi# norel* are filled with a spirit of 
bcvTfftou — it might aImo*t be mid, popular — crltidrm of the 
pririlege* and the corruption of the great and, at the same time, 
they ar* fl* toured with the ereeoce of soobbWmesa. It l* easy 
to exaggerate the fondness with which Ilichardaon dwell* on the 
romuer* of KTrant* or low' people the da** with which he 
deal*, that forming, *o to my the *odal plane of hi* dotcI*, l* 
the gentry To him, tb* right of birth l* an all bat Impassable 
barrier Mid Pamela 1* no exception the remain* an Inferior in 
bar own ere*, if not exactly in tbo*e of her htnbond. ho doubt, 
the higher drcle* of *odcty In which Bir Charle* GrandWm morse 
were not known to Klch*rd*on from personal experience, and It U 
unn e c es sary to dwell on the mistake* with which be h*a been 
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may fitly call It— that 1% the phnues and rhythmical cad ox** — are 
obviously duo to the Inspired writing* with which Blair by a 
simple and weHknown device of rhetoric, wu willing to compare 
them. The language of Oaslan U copied from David and Imiah. 
It b enough to quote from the passage whoeo sublimity no unin- 
spired author ha» outdoT» — the debate of FIngal and the spirit of 
dismal Loda 

Eh>ct thoa fbrre me from mj ptxrt ? replied tbe hollow rofcn. Tbepec^Je 
bend War* ne. I tun th* battle In tb* field of tbe Inm. I look «m the 
B»l(ora uul thrrj nnUh ; my nostril* poor tb* bt*rt of death. I rocn* *bro*d 
on tbe wind* i the tempest* *r* before my foe*. Bat my dwelling b t*h*, 
mbcm tb* cloodi tht field* of my mt are pin— nL 

Another quotation may be taken from the other place aeJected 
by Bbir (which, by tbe way U cloe© to Werther a last momenta a* 
quotation, following on Selma') 

11*1 rin* 1 *h«r« «rt (hoc, with tky *oofi, with tb* *jfl mnd of thy rirp* ? 
Bon of Aiptn, art tboa n**r? whir* b th* (lsmfbtrr of To*e*r? I pa—d, O 
■roof by Tor-loth*** roomy wall*. Th* *mot» ol tb* ball wm e***rdL 

BIWoc* was iraaig th* tr**« of th* U1L Tbe voiee of th* eh*** w»* nw 
I *»w tbe danxbtm of tb* bow I uked *lx«t U*Wn», bat they answered 
not. They turned their for** iwayi thin dart*** covered their beanly 
Th*y w*t* Ilk* stars, on * rainy bill, by night, **eh kaokisf faintly throosh 
h*r miiL’ 

Tbe bat aentence b In a different measure from the rot of the 
passage. Moat of It, and almost the whole of Oabn, b In parallel 
phrases, renembllng Hetwew poetry Tbb was obaerred by Malcolm 
L o in g, and b practically acknowledged by Macpberwm in the 
parallel passages which he give* in hb note* hb admirer* dwelt 
upon the uninspired eloquence which reminded them of tbe 
Bible. It aometimea reaemblea the oriental manner satirised by 
Goldsmith in The Orttxn qf the World 1 there b nothing like 
tense In the true Eastern style, where nothing more b required 
hot sublimity 

But Macpherson did not Invent the whole of 0*dan out of hb 
own bead he knew a good deal of GaeUo poetry If he had been 
more of a Celtic scholar ha might hare treated Gaelic songs as 
nickes did The Inoaxtation qf II error printing the text with a 
proae tmnsbtkrn, and not asking for any favour from the reading 
public. Buthewbhed to be popular and ho took the right way 
to that end— leaving Percy In the cold shade with hb live Piece* 
qf Ernie Poetry and hb philological compilations. 

The life of Macpherson has the Interest of an Ironical fable 
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Nemtrii anno upon him with a humorou* cruelty no dctoctlre 
romance erer worked out a more coherent plot. The end of tho 
■tory b that Maepheoon, long after hit flat ■uccawea, was com- 
pelled by the enthnslaam of hU *trppcrrtcr« to pro ride them 
with Gaelic originals Ho laboured hard to compose the Gaelic 
Oarian, when he wa* weery of the whole aflalr He would gladly 
hare been allowed to pa* with credit as the original composer of 
the English Osilau, which wo* all that he really cared for But 
hit ingenuity had brought him to thU dilemma, that he could not 
claim what really belonged to him In the in tot tl on of 0**Jin 
without affronting hi* generou* Mends and * 0 , twenty ycaa after 
hi* triumph, he had to ait down fn oold blood and make hj« ancient 
Gaolio poetry He had begun with a piece of literary artifice, a 
practical }oto he ended with deliberate forgery, which, the more 
It loccecdod, would lea re to him the Ieaa of what wa* reoBy hb 
dno for tho merit* of the English Onion. 

James Macphenon was born In 1730 near Klnguade, the ton 
of a email farmer He did woll at tho unWocalty of Aberdeen 
and then, for *ocne time, was echooIma*ter in hb natlre porbh, 
Hu three. HI* literary taste* and ambition* were keen, and, in 
17&8, he published a poem, Tie Highlander About thb dato, be 
wa* made tutor to the *00 of Graham of Belgowan, and, in 1750, 
he went to Moflht with hh pupil (Thorn** Graham, the hero of 
Bamwa) from which ooceekm tire vogue of Oslan began. At 
MoffUt, Uacpbcracn met John Home, the author of Douglas, who 
wa* foil of the romantic lntere*t in the Highland* which he paased on 
to Oollln*, and which wa* thared by Thomson. Macpbenon really 
know something about Gaelic poetry and particularly the poem* 
of 0«bnlc tradition which were generally popular in Bodeooch. 
But hi* own literary taate wa* too decided to let him be con twit 
withwbatbeknew heboneatjy thought that the traditional Gaelic 
poem* were not rery good he *aw the chance for origin*! exercise* 
00 Gaelic theme*. Hb acqua in ta n ce Horn*, howerer wanted to 
get at the true Oeltio ipfrit, which, at the wme time, ought to 
agree with what he expected of it. Uacphcraon supplied him with 
The Death qf Oscar a thoroughly roman tio *tory re s em bling fn 
plot Chancer ■ KmghCt Tale but more tragical — It ended in the 
death of the two rirab and the lady also. Thb wa* followed by 
other*, which Home showed to Blah- in Edinburgh. In tho next 
year 1760 appeared Fragments qf Ancient Poetry collected ut 
(A* Highlands qf Scotland, and translated from tAe Gaelic or 
Erse language. 
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TTiit^ Mncphereou Trent tra Telling in the Highlands and 
■Western hies, persuaded by ‘several people of rank, u well as 
taste. The result was the complete epic of Fingal cm anemU 
rpiopotm ta mix bools, which was pnblished in 1761 

BcTe c a l arertWmoc in th« and l*3c* jjaro ta* all th* •■Wanee 

In their power and it wim by their mnna I «M ntbM to eoorplaat the ejio 
prwm. How far it eomot to the rele* of the •popoew, 5* the irorloee rf 
erUM™ to erashiA. it ts only my bn^MM to l*y H before the r*od«r m 
1 Lore found tit. 

In the Fingal volume was also pablkhed among shorter pieces 
Tanora, an epic poem little more than the opening is Alao- 
phersoue note. But, in 1763, this poem, too, was completed, In 
eight books. 

The ‘ advertisement to Fingal states that 
them Vi a doiiym cn foot to print the Orif+neh u koc u tha tranMaicr Ji»H 
bar* time to tranaerfba them for th# prMi end If this puidWtion ihnll not 
take plftcft, eoptsa will then be deposited in one of the paklie llbraiW, to 
prevent to odtBt n mmuml of fftnlia frotm briaf lost. 

Nevertheless, It U dear that Macpherson, from the first, intended 
to take no more than was convenient from what he knew of Gaelic 
verse. He did not wish to translate such poems as captain Hector 
MacIntyre translated for Mr Jonathan Oldbuck. He did not ask 
for help from Irish scholars. He spoke slightingly of the Iridi 
tales of Finn the traditional name of Finn MacCowl was not 
good enough, and Macpbereon adopted the namw Fingal he 
Insisted that Fingal, Owian, Oscar and ell the poem* were not 
merely Scottish bat Caledonian in the glory of Oerian, the Irish 
hare only by courtesy a share. This glory In Macpherson ■ min d, 
w*s not romantic like the tales of chivalry but heroic and political 
like the Iliad and the AeneuL He might have been content, and 
he might have been successful, with the purely romantic dements 
as he found them In Gaelic poems, whether of Scotland or of 
Ireland. But his fabrications (like those of Geoffrey of Monmouth) 
ire Intended to glorify the history of his native country and 
Fingal and Oscar (like king Arthur in The Bnd) are victorious 
adversaries of Borne. Both nation* (Caledonia and Ireland), 
Bays Macphenoo, were almost the tame people In the dayi 
of that hero but they are not equal and Fingal the Cale- 
donian hero comes to the relief of Ireland against the king of 
Loehlln, whm Ouchullln the Irish champion has been defeated. 
Macpherson thus provoked Irish scholars and P.ngfish sceptics 
equally and in such a way that Irish scholars were generally 
cut off from a bearing in England. Johnson did not care 
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for them what be asked for ra the origin*! Quell a of the 
epopoe* this the Irith Oeaianlo poem* were not, mm! they were 
rejected by Macpberson himself They would hare exploded Id* 
history and, with it, hi* epic scaffolding. FingaJ, conqueror of the 
Homan*, bjmI Ossian, rind of Homer bad become necessary to 
Macpherson * scheme. And u * literary- man, Macpberaon wu 
right — amailngly clorer In Id* selection* and rejections and In the 
whole frame of hi* policy so far r* it was Intended to catch the 
greatest number of reader*. Romance i* to be found there In It* 
two chief mode* — an peril da! variety of scenes, and the opposite 
mode of intense feeling. There li also enough to conciliate a 
severer Lotto, in the mo tires of national hero km, and in the poet ■ 
conformity with the standards of epic. Tima, all sort* of reader* 
wore attracted — lovers of antiquity Iotct* of romance, hearts of 
aeraflrillty and thoeo rrapoc table critic* who were not ashamed to 
follow Milton, Dry den and Pope In their devotion to the eplo ideal. 

Macpherson s literary talent v&a considerable, and 1* not 
limited to hi* ancient epic poems. Reference will be made else- 
where 1 to hi* History q f Great Brtim*, /ron the Restoration 
i* 1000 to the Artcssvr* qf the Bouse qf Hannover (1775). In 
1778, he had published a prose translation of the Iliad, which 
wa* not highly appreciated. Bnt it 1* interesting as an experiment 
in rhythm and as an attempt to free Homer from English literary 
conventions. Macpherson died In 1796, in hk native Badeoioch, in 
the bouse which he had built for himself and named BoUerflle 
he waa buried in Westminster abbey, at hi* own request A Gaelic 
text, incomplete, wna published from hi* paper* in 1607 Kloprtock, 
Herder and Goethe, from fpedmora published earlier by Mao- 
pheraon, had tried to discover the law* of Caledon Ian Terse. In 
1808, Malcolm Imlng brungirt out an edition of Onion (and of 
Macpherson * own poem*). In which the debt* of Macpherson were 
exposed, with some exaggeration. Scotfs article on Laing in The 
Edinburgh Renew (1805) reachea moat of the cxrWn*loca that 
bare been proved by later critical research. 

Percy ■ Ediqves were much more daaely related to the Middle 
Ages than Ossian was they rerealed the proper medleTal treasures 
of romance and ballad poetry They are much nearer than the 
runlo poem* to what k commonly reckoned medieval. Percy • 
ballad* are also connected with rarlcra* other taates — with the 
living for Scottish and Iri*h mode which had led to the publication 

i ta«p. m, 
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of Scottish iong« In DUrfey b collection. In Old English Ballads 
1723 — 1727 In Thomson ■ Orpheus Oaledontus and Ramsay s Tea 
Table lltsceUany Bat, though there was nothing peculiarly 
modi oral In Fy t lei vs aU to the Bridal or In Cowdcn Knot ew, the 
taste for such country soogs often went with the teste for ‘ Gothic 
ronancoi 

The 1km om folio MS which Percy *ecnred from Humphrey 
Pitt of Bhlfual had been compiled with no exclusive regard for 
any one kind. The book when Percy foond It was being treated 
a* waste paper end used for fire-lighting. When It was fared from 
total destruction, it was ■till treated with small respect Percy, 
Instead of copying, tore out the ballad of Ktng Estmere a* copy 
for the print era, without saving the original poges. But mo«t of 
the book la preaerrod It has been folly edited by Fanil vail and 
Halos, with assistance from Child and Chappell what Percy took 
or left la easily discerned, Rltsoo, the avenger followed Percy 
aa he followed Warton, and, in the introduction to hi* Engleish 
Bowumcets, displayed some of Percy* methods, and proved how 
far his various were from the original But Percy was avowedly 
an Improver and restorer His procenea are not those of •crujHdoui 
philology but neither are they inch aa Maophenwn favoured. Hi* 
three volume* contain what they prefer In the title-page 

Old If trot a Ballad*^ Song*, and other Pine** of onr tar her Pont* 
{ckUfUt of tin LfTtc kind). Together tcilX tom* ftm of later data 

And there b much greater variety than the title-page off ere to 
take extreme cases, the ReHqucs Include the song against IU chard 
of Almaigne and the song on the false traitor Thomas Cromwell, 
the ballads of Edom o Gordon and Sir Patrick Spent, Gentle 
river from the Spanish, Old Tom qf Bedlam and LtUlburlera, 
The Fame* FareirdJ by Oorbet and Arfsdrai Hosiers Ghost 
by Glover There are eesayi on and.cn t English minstrels, on the 
metrical romances, on the origin of the English stage, and the 
metre of Pierce Plouman s Vision, covering much of the ground 
taken later by Warton, and eertainly giving a strong impulse 
to the stody of old English poetry Percy makes a strong and 
not exaggerated claim for the art of the old poets and, by an 
analysis of LCbbts JDiseonais, proves ‘their skill In distributing 
and conducting their fable. His opinion about early EngH«ti 
poetry Is worth quoting 

II hj* l»i*>rand ■nlaekilj- that tbs whs h*r*rvrh«d tliawocks 

of t*r sadkst writsrs h*r« bewn for the most part rt)4d ef tart* sad 
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aod Ostttfort bar* alwaym faatidlewaly rri?-*i»-d tka old postleal Roumi, 
bram founded to fletWow* err popular ackkwta, «UI* tkay hara ht« 
awrafnl to grab op BTary patty fragment of tl>a »o*t dull sod Inai^Jd rbyiatpt, 
a boas nwdt U wm to deform taoraTHy or obaettra troa hlWrry Bhoakl tba 
jmblU aoeoarao tbo redial of mi *f tboae rocVwi Epic Boas* of CWtalry 
tiay wtmld frtqtwaUy am tW rich ore of rn Ariosto ar a Thh, tbo’ bartad H 
may be acaoaa (ba twbhlafc *nJ draw of barbarous times. 

The public did not discourage this rctira!, and what Percy wanted 
to carried out by Ritson EXTls, Scott and their Bu cccmo r*. Perbape 
the beet thing In Percy a critidm h hi* distinction between the 
two classes of ballad the one incorrect, with a romantic wlblncw, 
is in contrast to the later tamer southern class, which is thus 
accurately described 

Tfc* other wort are wrttJas In ciarftr moewcrc, bare a low or *ubord3d*l« 
na-rartoaw, ■nroetlmoa boriadjqr oq lit intlpid, yat aft*a wall adapted to ti* 
patbetlo. 

As an example, IVircy refers to Oornutm 

I» Vanina town aoi long ago* 

A wool Jaw did dwell, 

TThUfc Brad all cm aaaiVa 
As Italian writers tell 

TTie difference here noted by Percy U the principal thing in this 
branch of learning, and It could hardly be explained in better 
words. 

It was through Percy a llelifKct that the Middle Ages really 
came to hare an Influence in modern poetry and this was an effect 
fir greeter than that of Ossian (which was not medieval) or that 
of Tie Cattle of Otranto (which was not poetical). The Rdvptet 
did not spread one monotonous sediment Eke OssWn, or publish 
a receipt for romantic machinery What they did may bo found in 
The Anasnt lfanncr and is acknowledged by the author* of 
Lyrical Ballads 

Ocatnst, fa» Uri* wapwt, tha etfeei of UeejAsnm’a pabSestko with th* 
Btivtrt* of Parry ao m mwlit » modaaS tn thMr pratasaJanaJ— I hate 
afna«rf y rfi *rl bayr m.ach Qrrwttnr W fcs2*W*2 to OUa belter work; *m! (or 
oar raw wmnlry tt» poetry baa bar* ahaetnlriy xadremet by H. I do »ot 
think that there is an aUa writer t* Taras of tba praaa ea day wha weald not 
ba proad to aeknawlrdfa hi* obllaailewa ta tba J?»bir«a»i I kaow that U b ao 
with aay frWndrj aad tor tnyaalf I am happy ao tide arrsabai to SwkaapsMW 
artrwal of ary own (\T ordaworth, 1£1£). 

It ii strange that there should be so little of Jtchqats in 
Chatterton. What one misses hi the Rowley poems is the irregular 
Terse of the ballads th* freest measures in the Rowley poem* are 
borrowed from Shakespeare the ballad celled the Britton* 
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•ad Cbenfere bwv* aVway* faatliloQjiy r»J^fd tha old poetical Bomanen, 
bee* a** fonodfd on fletUlooi tr popular sab}«tm, wktU tb«y k»r» be** 
earofd <6 grab up mrmrj petty fragment of Q>* awwt doll «ad taripid ikymbt, 
•« Vwo n**rlt It wa* ta deform wwjrallty or oiweaxa fro* hbtory Should th* 
pnktto momp the rrrrtral of nu W the** aneteni Epic Bon** of Qdnhx 
th*y wold frequently arc the ri«Ji ore of an Artowt* or • Tmaso, tbo* bcrlW U 
may b* mmcns the rabfclii and droM of bwrkaraw tlroea. 

Tbe pabik did not dlsconrage this revival, and what Percy wanted 
vra* carried oat by Rltson, Ellis, Scott and tWr weewon, Perhaps 
the beat thing In Percy ■ criticism is hU distinction between the 
two classes of ballad the one incorrect, with a romantic wfldnow, 
1* In contrast to the Later tamer BWrthcro claw, which U tlms 
accurately described 

Tb* other aort »r» written In ciarter measwra, h*T« • low or aolweihwt* 
if I'm 1 1 1 w, aosaethpas berdorfag on tha Irwtptd, ywt cfle» w ell adapt'd to tb* 
pathetio. 

Aj an example, Percy refers to Gemutui 

In Yanlw town not Vmj( ago* 

A erwel J*w did dwell, 
tYkV-k Hr*d *T1 on w^ri* 

Aj Italian wrftaw tell 

Tbe difference hero noted by Percy U the principal thing in this 
branch of learning, and It oonkl hardly be explained in better 
words. 

It wa* through Pcrev ■ Jldxqnt* that the Middle Age* reallr 
came to hare an influence in modern poo try and this wa* an effect 
far greater than that of CMan (which wa* not medieval) or that 
of The Oattle q/ Otranto (which wa* not poetical). The Jldifptii 
did not spread one monotonous sentiment lQce Oadan, or pobflsh 
a receipt for romantic machinery What they did may be found in 
The Ancient Manner and 1* acknowledged by the author* of 
Lyrical Ballad* 

Oootraat, fa tkb r^pwet, tb* *flbet «f U*cpber»WQ** puHieaftan with tb* 
AVi <j*ti of r«rrj jo anajJimitrn *o iWnt fa tfa*Ir pr*finjf*w«f— I bare 
afr**dy aUiad haw unefa Garwany A ItvljWW to tH* UU«r work] and Q* 
out on *ocmtrj 1U poetry be* been aiwitaUlT redeemed by tt I d* sot 
fhb»V tint ftwr* U •« *U* wtifw tm rvm «f Ik* W wul day wko would mot 
be prattd to aokaowWf* U* o felty atlo ci i to tb* RtUa*m\ I kaow that it b so 
with my frWodji a*d for tajmell 1 am happy 1X1 thk o eea etoo to make apaUle 
arowal ml my wan (Wfdjwwth, 1S16). 

It te strange that there should be *o little of fiehijMa in 
Chatterton. What one mfase* in the Howiey poem* U the Irregular 
verse of the ballad* the freest measure* in the Bowley poems are 
borrowed from Shakespeare th* ballad called the Bristcnci 
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The poena attributed to Thoma* Rowley oro Efliabcthan, where 
they ere not later In *tyle the spelling b freelr imitated from the 
worst fifteenth century practice the rocabubry U taken largely 
from Bpeghf* giewrary to Chancer from Rencja Dietlotorttm 
A ngUhJJnla uni cmn. (1708) and Bailey ■ Universal EtymoicpicaJ 
Dictionary (1737). Chattel on does not seem to hare cored much 
for CStauear except aa an authority for old word* ho rtodied the 
glo»ary not the text, and doc* not Imitate Chaucer • ph raring. 
HU poetry and hb mtdieral taslea are distinct hb poetry b not 
medleral, and bb medkrral fiction* (like those of Scott, to a great 
extent) are derived from admiration of tbo life and manner*, from 
architecture and heraldry from the church of St Mary Redcllffe, 
from the black letter Bible In which be learned to read, and from 
the appearance of the old parchment* which lib father took from 
Canyngu ■ coffer In the neglected muniment room of the church. 
HI* grandfather and great-grandfhther had been *exton» there, 
and the church wna the anceetral home of Ida imagination, ‘the 
pride of Brratowe and the Weatemo Undo. The child made an 
Imaginary Brbtol of the fifteenth century with penwmgc* who 
were *een moving about in ft and distinctly known to him the 
childhood of Bordello in Browning’* poem Is the tamo sort of life 
u Chattectxm a A* he grow out of childhood and became a poet 
with a mastery of rerae, he ttill kept up hb fictitious world bb 
phantom company wa* not dbperwod by hb new poetical knowledge 
and «JdU, but wa* employed br bhn to otter hb new poetry, 
although thb wa* almost wholly at variance with the aannned age 
and habit of Thoma* Rowley and hb acquaintances. The Bowley 
poem* are not an Imitation of fifteenth century English rerao 
they are new poetry of the eighteenth century keeping wbely but 
not tamely to the poetical couro nt lon* or the time, the tradition of 
heroic reno — with exenrakw*, like thorn of Blake, Into the poetry 
of Bhakeapcare ■ tonga, and 000 remarkable experiment (notod by 
'Waita-Duntcm) In the rhythm of Chrittabtl, with llkene** to Soott 
and Byron 

% Than Hrk dU ion la x-rmft* |tw 

TVb*t artaocr ache baawwU to wrar 
And on wi JkeMe intern «fc#cw 
Of woa»d*d b*«Hs tad With* «•*, 

AH KrioM and nk* eekcni 
"With aiaay • laasfld tpaar 

But thb, Th« Unhunen Krughi (which U not tn the early edition* 
of the Rowley poems), fs an accident. CbattcrUm bad her* for 
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charged In hi* description of aristocratic life still, be took a rxxrti 
(Wight in bolding intercourse, though it were of a more or lwa 
Imaginary sort, with the nobility «jkI his conception of a gentle- 
man m certainly not in advance 0 / hit time. Both the impatient 
self-atsertkm of the middle clast, and lti quiet •ettling down into 
conservative grooves of feeling, ore that foreshadowed. The ttory 
of Bam cl* it an illustration of the Christian equality of souls, 
quite In keeping with the widespread modem tendency to exalt a 
sentimental theoretical democracy , It breathe*, on the other hand, 
an InTolcmtary tubeerrience to the intrinsic dignity of rank and 
riches. In both way*, the social tone of Richardson « norelt was 
that of a claw, which, thenceforth, contributed lit own dementi 
to the formation of the literary atmosphere. 

Hilt general, diffused effect U of more importance than the 
direct and particular Influence of Richardson on hit Imitators or 
(llselple* in England. The course of the Engl ah ncrrel was not 
thaped by him alone, since Fielding roee to eminence almost 
simultaneously with him but who can gauge the exact indebted 
nets of Tom Jona to Pamela and Clarissa t Is not a negative 
impulse an efficient motive power in it* way and, betide*, was not 
the example of tbo older writer of positive value to the younger 1 
Among the novelists who came after them, Sterne, in a large 
measure, may bo Included among the descendants of Richardson. 
Bo may Henry Brooke whoso Fool qf Quality (1700 — 70)' bears 
tome resemblance In matter to Str Charle* Grand 1 ton, Oliver 
Qoldtmlth, the kind hearted moralist of Th* Ftear qf WaleJUld* 
(1700X and Henry Mackonxie ua\boToSTkeiIanqfFeth)tg(\77iy > 
Special mention should, also be made of Fanny Bornoy, who wrote 
her first novel Ettlina (17/8) in the epistolary stylo*, and of Jane 
Austen, who used tbo samo method in the first form of Sente 
and ScnnOiU(y ( 1811 )* With both these writers, Richardsons 
Influence, engrafted on a passionate admiration, was supreme 
ytt ft need btmllj be added that tbej both and, jweemloeotly 
Jaoo Austen, achieved distinct originality It Is a characteristic 
fact that, within the fifty years which followed Richardson n death, 
it ibould be hnposvlbie to single cut any novelist <m wUwn bis 
individual spirit may be sahl to have descended, while there It 
hardly ono who might not be said to hare inherited something 
from him. ft flh tbo new century and its new literature, hit 
action did Dot ccom to bo felt but it sunk into subterranean 
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a moment hit on one kind of renwj which wn* destined to Ure m 
the nex t genera tion hot neither in the principal Bowley poem* 
nor in tbt*c axowodly hi* own doc* be show anj *e»ae of what ho 
had found or any wiah to u*o again tin* now intention. 

Thoma* Chattertan wa* born in Noxember 1762, end pot to 
school it Colston* hoapstal when ho wn» nine in 1765, ho mu 
apprenticed to a Bri*tol attorney In April 1770 hi* matter 
relented him, and he camo to London to try hi* fortune a* an 
author and journal' it He had been a contributor to mgmi'me* for 
some time before be left home, and po**OM*ed xery great readinee* 
in different kind* of popular writing. He got fire gtrineoa for a ihort 
comic opera, Tke Bevexgt (h amour* of Olyoipari, and seem* to hare 
wanted nothing but time to aatabllth a good practice a* a literary 
roan. He doe* not seem to hare made any mistake In judging hi* 
own talent* he could do efficiently the tort of work which ho 
profe*eed But ho had come to a point of bad lock, and hit pride 
and ambition would not allow him to get oxer the difficulty by 
begging or sponging *o he killed himself (24 August 1770). 

The nature of hi* impotture* is now fhiriy well wcerUdned. 
They began in hi* childhood a* pure intention and imaginary life 
they turned to schoolboy practical joking (the solemn boobbh 
schoolboy who pretend* to a knowledge of magio or Hebrew is 
a weDknown character) then, later came more elaborate joke*, 
to impose upon editor* — Saxon A-tehiettmcnli i* irresistible — 
and, then, the attempt to take in Horace Walpole with The Bute 
Of Pq/Hdegntug tn England* icrt/ea by T Boudexe Hflfl /or 
ifa*fre CaHpnpe, a fraud xery property refused by Walpole. 
The Bow ley poem* wero written with all those motixt* mixed 
but of fraud there was clearly lots in them than In the document 
for the history of painting, became the poem* are good xulae, 
whfltcTcr their history may be, whereat the document is only 
meant to deceixo and 1* otherwise not specially smndnj. 

Chatterton was slightly influenced by Macphersou, and seems 
to hare decided that the Caledonian* wero not to haxe ail the 
profit* of heroic melancholy to tbentselxe*. He proTided translations 
of Saxon poem* 

Th* Io«l winds whhiW throoik tin «u=*d srnrs oC Thsx j £*r or«r tka 
Eklu of fknsnk wer* the erfc* o t tk* rjrfriU h**nL Hu howl of HmMV» 
iocrid raGw swollwd a pep terr bUsi. st^i ths sKrili sbHak ol thafkir 
■kot lirowfit lb* nMnigbt sir 

There l* some ttkenea* between Macphorson and Chatterton In 
their acknowledged wort* iinephersoc, in hi* poem* The Hunter 
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iud Tka Higklandtr, hat great ffneocy with the heroic Terse, and 
In prose of different tort* ins wu a capable writer The difference 
it that Chatter ton n« a poet, with eTerj rariety of mode, 
seemingly at hit command, and with a mind that oould project 
ittolf to a hundred different way* — a true thaplng mind. Nothing 
in ChatUrton a life It more wonderful than hit Impersonality he 
docs not make poetry out of hit paint or sorrowt, and, when be b 
composing rcrae, he aecmt to hero eecaped from himaclf, ED* 
dealing with common romantic scenery and sentiment It ihown 
in the quotation aboro from Bhnonrt and Jttga be make* a 
poetical tne of melancholy mo Urea, hhnaelf untouched, or, at any 
rate, undehidod, 

Tho Wartone wore derotod to the Middle Agea through their 
■l^prcciatiou of Gothic architecture. It began with Thomas Warton 
the elder, who let hit aont Joaeph end Thomat undentand what 
he hfcmtclf admirod In Windtor end Winch cater But, at with 
Chatterton, and eren with Scott, an admiration of tho Middle 
Ages need not lead to e ttudy of mod feral philology though It did 
ao In the caae of Thomat the younger In literature, a taste for 
the Middle Agea generally meant, first of all, a tatte for Spenser 
for Jfl 1 rahriltnnt — old poetry but not too old. Thomat Wartou 
the father wat made professor of poetry at Oxford in 1718, and 
deterred it for hit praise at the neglected early poems af Mil toe. 
It wat Indirectly from Warton that Pope got hit knowledge of 
Gowk* and II Penseroso. Warton’ • own poems, published by 
hit eon Thomat In 1748, 000 tain tome rather annul og borrowings 
from Milton ■ relume of 1045 hk paraphraae at Templet 
quotation from Olaut Worm! os hat been already mentioned. The 
younger Thomat bad hit father a tastes and prored this in hit 
work on Spenaer hit edition of MflUma Poems wpon several 
occasion* and hit projocted history of Gothic architecture, at wed 
at lu hit history of English poetry Hit life, well written by 
Richard Mont, U a perfect example of the easy-going anirenity 
man, such at It alto well represented in the famous miscell an y 
which Warton himself edited. The Oxford Sousa#*. Warton was 
a tutor of Trinity distinguished ereu at that time for neglect of 
his pupils and for a lore of ole, tobacco, low company and of 
going to tea a man hanged. Hit works are numerous 1 hit poems 
In s collected edition were published In 1701 the year after hit 
death. lie was profaasor of poetry 1757 to 1767 Csmden professor 
1 
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of history from 1786 end poet laureate fn the same year Hit 
appointment sms celebrated by the Probationary Odes attached 
to Th* Roiliad. 

Tho odrerUietnent to Wartoo ■ Poors* (1701) remark* that the 
author we* of the school of Spenser and MUton, rather than that 
of pope. The old English poetry which he studied and described 
in hk history had not much direct influence on hi* own compo- 
iJtioni the effect of hi* mediend researches was not to make him 
an Imitator of tho Middle Ages, bat to giro him a wider range in 
modem poetry Study of the iflddZe Age* implied freedom from 
many common literary prejudice*, and, with Wartou, os with Gray 
and Chatterton and other*, the freedom of poetry and of poetical 
•tody was tho chief thing metrical romances, Chancer and Gower 
Lydgate and Qawaln Douglas, led, usually not to a rwrival of 
medieval form*, bat to a quietening of Interest In Spenser and 
Milton. Nor was tho school of Pope renounced or dishonoured in 
consequence of W orton s Gothic taste he uses the regular 
couplet to describe hia medioTal studiea 

Lena bar* I lorad (a cUrh th* rfnplo rUoa 
Of miaatrtWiarps Sad *»ed th* fabling dni; 

To daw th* t«Xir* rflos, the knightly play 
That ilach'd haroi* ABAon 1 * eklar day; 

To mark th* ajonWartaff Walla of barons bold. 

And th# roach <**tia, awt In gtaat moaldi 
With Gothic aoaintars Gothlo *rta aiploca 
And isna* oa tha majnlflowioa a t jor* ' 

Homas Wartou t freedom of admiration doca not make him dis- 
respectful to the ordinary canons of literary taste he does not go 
so far u Ids brother Joseph. He la a belleTer In the dignity of 
general terms, which was disparaged by hit brother this Is a fair 
test of conserratlve literary opinion In the eighteenth century 
The History of English Podry (in throe volumes, 1774, 1778, 
1781) was severely criticised not only as by Bitson, for inaccu 
racy but, even more severely for Incoherence. Scott Is mendleu 
on this head 

As for tha lata Uorrat*. It Is wtfl know* that ha wmr roold follow a tin* 
of «cj klmL With * head ahoaiuHsg In mnjtUarbma lor*, and » mh>d aa- 
qofdhmahty tmbood with traa poatla Qrr, ha wtalded that maat fatal of all 
Ub jk^enta to U* pc***a* : r a paa scalark-at and nnnHocllTa, that wt Lhlak 
ha mast hat* bean aflm **t«d*h«d no* only at tha nt**t af his iuenbraik**, 
hat at their total a*d abwJat* w**t of eonnactioe with th* auhpet ha had 
aad*nad takhnaalf 1 

1 fcTMi a* Mr /—ha* Ee y ' U i ftimiU «ld« «t >*• (Mfft Oi/Mf 118*. 

* ftsa *aMf art. oa Tali'* M/clmT la Tit YdsM^yi IWnr JSftJ. 
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This doe* not make allowance enough, either for the difficulties 
of Warton s exploration* or for the rnriou* purpose* of literary 
history Warton certainly had no gift for historical construction. 
But the art of Gibbon la not required for crery history and the 
history of literature can spare a coherent plan, *o long u the 
historian prorkkn iuch plenty of sample* a* Warton always girt*. 
Obrioualy In literatnre, the separate facts may be Interesting and 
Intdliglhle, while the bare facts of political history can but raxdy 
be such. The relation of book to book it not like the relation of 
one battle to another In the wuo war or of one political act to the 
other erotits of a king s rdgn. In literary history desultory reading 
and writing need not be senseless or useless and Warton a work 
has and retains on interest and mine which will outlast many 
Ingenious writings of critics more thoroughly disciplined. Further 
his biographer Mant has ground for hit opinion (contrary to Boot* •) 
that Warton 

eu tr%e» tbe jrosToas of lb* raJad, not ■ «r>ly u «Msnpliflod In the eooflaed 
KLertko of an Ind Mdn a l . bat tn a — o r— s lop at usrm, and In tba piMlti and 
•ajatmenta of a peopla. 

There Is more reasoning and more coherence In Warton s history 
than Scott allowa 

Joseph Warton did not care for the Middle Ages as his brother 
did, but he saw more dearly than Thomas how great a poet 
Dante was perhaps the Inferno af Dante k the next composition 
to the Iliad, hi point of originality and sublimity TTiw footnote 
here ( Milton was particularly food of this writer eta) shows, by 
Its phrasing, how little known Dante was at that time to the Kn glbJi 
reading public. Though Joseph Warton was not a medleralist 
like Thomas, he bad that appreciation of Spenser and Milton 
which was the chief sign and accompaniment of medleral studies 
tn England. Hia judgment of Popeand of modem poetry agree* with 
the opinion expressed by Hard in hlfl LtUcn cm CQuvalry and 
Romance (17flS six yesrs after tbe flret pert of Joseph Warton s 
Eetay dgbt years after Thomas Warton on The Fame Queen*). 

What ws bars rotten by thh mol will «sy is a first deal at rood 
sense. What we bars lost, is a world at Ha* laiflog t tba liliaioo rf ahkb is 
so flTmtafsl la tba Ciurend Spirit that tn rjti* of phQo«a>hy mad f as hion 
J-’atrjr flpdi still ruts h1g^*st sirmrix tba Posts | I ■■an with ah the— 
wha an aiiher corns of that hoc— , ar harm anjr ktadaaas far it. 

Hurd's Letter* are the beet explanation of the critioal riew which 
uw the ralno of romance — the Gothic fables of chlralry — without 

«■ P^i, act r 
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any particular knowledge of old French or modi curkwlty about 
any poetry older than Ariosto. Not modieral poetry bet modloml 
f njrtmru and sentiments, were interesting and ao Hard and many 
other* who were tired of the poetry of good sense looked on Arioato 
Tusso and Spenser a* the true poet* of the medlenl heroic ago. 
It should be obserted that the age of good §eu*e was not flow 
to appreciate the fairy way of writing — the phrase t* Dry deal a, 
and Addison made It a text for one of hi* essays on Imagi n a t ion. 

At tho nine time as Thomas Warton, another Oxford man, 
Tyrwhitt of Merton, wo* working at old English poetry Ho edited 
the Koioley poem*. His Ettay on the Language and VcrtyfeaUon 
qf Chaucer and ill* Introductory Discount to th» Canterbury 
Tala (‘ printed before Mr Wartoo • book was published 1 ) are the 
complement of Warton a work. Warton is not retry careful about 
prosody hi* obeerratlous on the aiania of The Facnt Quant are 
dull and inaccurate. Tyrwhitt wu* interested In the history of 
Terse, a* Gray had been, and, from hU grammatical knowledg* 
and critical tense, he made out the rule of Ohaocor a heroic terse 
which had escaped notice for nearly <00 jeer*. No other pfoco 
of modieral scholarship in England can be compared with Tyr 
whltt* In importance. Chancer was popularly known, bat known 
a* an old barbarous author with plenty of good kenso and no art 
of language. The piece* of Chaucer printed at tho end of Dry den a 
Fall** ihow what doggerel passed for Chaucer's ten©, ©ten with 
the finest judge*, before Tyrwhitt found out the proper music of 
tho line, mainly by getting the raluo of tho o mute, partly by 
attending to the change of accent. 

Tyrwhitt Is the restorer of Chaucer Though the genius of 
Dry den had discorerod the c l asri c al spirit of Chancer s imwgin*Hr m , 
the form of his poetry remained obscure and defaced till Tyrwhitt 
explained the rule of hi* hereto line and brought out the beauty of 
it. The art of the grammarian has seldom been better justified 
uul there are few things in En g l ish philology more notable th«n 
Tyrwhitt ■ edition of Chancer 



CHAPTER XI 


LETTER WRITERS 
I 

TIojuc* Watjpoui is generally acknowledged at ' the prince of 
letter writer*, and he is certainly entitled to this high literary 
rank In consideration of the extent and supreme rmlae of hi* 
correspondence. Byron atyled Walpole* letter* Incomparable, 
and all who know tlmm rnuit agree In thk high praise. EnglUh 
literature ta particularly rich in the number and excollenee of it* 
letter writer* but no other of the duas has dealt with so great a 
variety of *ubject* a* Walpole. HI* letter* were, indeed, the chief 
work of hi* life. 

A* the beauty of the art largely depend* on ti» spontaneity of 
the writer* In the expreorion of their natural feelingi, it would be 
futile to attempt to dedde the relative merit* of the great letter 
w rit e r * in order to award the palm to the foremost or greatest of 
the chum We should be grateful for the treasure* bequeathed to 
u* and refrain from appraising their reaped! re deaerta To wdgh 
the golden word* of *nch gracion* spirit* as Gray Oowper or 
Chflric* Lamb, in order to decide which of them poweaaea the 
highest value, seems a labour unworthy of them all Sincerity Is 
the primary claim upon our reaped and esteem for great writer* 
of letter* and the lack of this rule* out the letter* of Pope from 
the plaoe In literature to which they would otherwise be entitled. 
Now Inaplte of the cruel criticism of Macaulay wo hare no basila 
tlou in claiming sincerity as a characteristic of Walpole • letter*. 

Walpole Uto# now and alwaj* will lire In public estewn a* a 
greet letter writer but he was also himself a distinguished figure 
during his lifetime. Thus, Ills name attained to a fame which, 
in later year*, has been considerably dimmed, partly by the 
Instability which reflects Itself in his writing*, and, also, by the 
t I ndent censure to which be has been subjected by some critics of 
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distinction. Macaulay's complete indictment of Horace Walpole a* 
a has loft him -with scarcely * rag of character The charge* 
brought against him are, however, so wholesale that the condem- 
nation may be said to carry with it It* own antidote for U i» not 
a mere caricature, hot one almost entirely opposed to truth. To 
many of those unjust charge*, any candid review of Walpolas 
career In it* many aspect*, exhibiting him u a man of quality, a 
briUJani wit, both In conversation and In writing; an anther of 
corulderaWo mark, a cocnofescur of distinction and a generous 
and ready friend, will form a snffldsnt answer A f oiler reply how 
ercr is required to tboae accusation* which touch hi* honour *od 
socisl conduct through Ufa Macaulay speak* of Walpole » fault* 
of bead and heart, of hi* * unhealthy and disorganised mind, of 
hi* dfjgubo from ibo world by ma*k open muk, adding that 
* whatever wos Uttle seemed great to him, and whatever won great 
teemed to him little. Now Walpole placed himself so often at 
his reader ■ mercy and, occasionally, was *o perverse in his action* 
a* to make it no ce w ar y for tho*e who admire his character to show 
that, though be had many trensjioreiit faults, hi* life was guided 
by honourable principle*, and that, though not willing to stand 
forth a* a censor of mankind, he could eloariy distinguish between 
the groat and little things of life ami, when a duty was clear to 
him, had strength to follow the calh Hi* affectation no one would 
wish to daay but, although this Is an objectionable quality it 
can scarcely bo treated us criminal, fn feet, Walpole began life 
with youthful enthusiasm and with an eager love of friend* but 
soon adopted a shield of fine-gentlemanly pretence, In order to 
protect hi* own feelings. 

HorwUo Walpole wn» boro at tlie honae of hi* fether (Sir Bobert 

WalpoU) in ArtfegtOD street, on 84 September 1717 After two 
year* of study with a tutor he wvmt to Eton in April 1737 where 
be remained until the spring of 17S5, when be entered at King’s 
colls®*, Cambridge. Hebadmany fest Etonian Wend* and we himr 
of two small circle*— the triumvirate, consisting of George and 
Charles Montagu and Walpole, and ‘the quadruple aDfeuce, namely, 
Gray, Wost, Ashton and Walpole 1 Ho left the university in 1738, 
and, on 10 March, set off on the grand tour with Gray of which 
some acccrunt has already boon given In this volume* Of the 
quarrel between them, Wei polo took ths whole hlnw opon him- 
self but, probably, Gray was alto at fenlt Both kept riyw> 
as to the cause, and the only authentic particular* ere to be 

* «x ti,s.ut uu. <x on, ps. n* — n*. 
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found In Walpole i letter 1 to Masou, who wu then writing the 
life of Gruy — a letter which doe* the greatest credit to Walpole* 
heart. The friendship wua rooowed after three yean and continued 
through life bat it wet not what it had been at first, though 
Walpole* appreciation of the geoina of Gray waa alwayi of the 
strongest and of the moat enthusiastic character 

After Gray left Walpole at Beggto tho latter passed through a 
serious Illneu. Hit life waa probably saved by the prompt action 
of Joseph Spence (who waa travelling with Lord Lincoln), in 
summoning a famous Italian phytidaa whet with the aid of Spence* 
own attentive uoning, brought the IDneaa to a socetaaful end. 
Walpole, wheu oonvaleacent, continued hb journey with Lord 
Iinooln and Spenoe but, having been elected member of perils 
ment for Calllngton in Cornwall at the general election, he left hb 
companion* and landed at Dover 12 Beptember 174L He changed 
hb test acrcrml time*, bat continued in parliament nntil 1768, when 
ho retired from the representation of Lynn. Hu ws* observant of hi* 
duties, and a regular attendant at long sittings, hb descriptions of 
which are of great Interest. On 33 March 1742, ho *poke for the first 
time in the House, against tho motion for the appointment of a 
secret committee on hb fath e r According to hb own account, 
hb speech ' was published in the Magazines, but was entirely frbe, 
and had not one paragraph of my real speech in it. On 11 January 
1761 he moved the address to the ldng at the opening of the 
session but the moat remarkable inddont in hb parlkunentary 
career waa hb quarrel, in 1747 with the redoubtable speaker 
Onslow More to hb credit were hb strenuous endeavour* to 
mve the life of the unfortunate admiral Byng. 

The turning point of hb life was the acquisition of Strawberry 
htll. The building of the hoc**, the planning of the gardens and 
the ooIloctioG of hb mbcdbneocs artbtio corioaltiea soon became 
of absorbing interest to Walpole. Mach might be said of him as 
a oocnobseor hb taste has been strongly ooademnod but, 
although he often made much of what wu not of great Importance, 
ho gradually oollectod work* of enduring value, and the dbper 
■too of hb property in 1842 came to be regarded u a historical 
event* Judge Hardlnge wo* ju*t when he wrote In hb taste for 
architecture and vertu there were both whims and foppery hut 
still with fancy and genius* The opening of the private press in 

» 1 Uinb ITTt 
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1757 tho Qfictna AHntteana or the EbxvirianuiUj a* ho odled 
it, also, gar® Walpole, with much additional work, a great deal of 
plcarere. He Tti enabled to print hi* light Terse* and present 
them to hi* di*tingui*h«d visitor*, and could make preparation* 
for the printing of hi* projected work*. Conway colled hi* cousin 
EUerir Horace. Walpole m very proud to be able to begin the 
woTk of hi* prea* by printing two unpabU*hed ode* by Gray 1 
Wilpole * bead ni *o full of Strawberry bill, and he mentioned 
it *o frequently in hi* letter*, that be *cot a particular description 
to Mann (13 Juno 1753) with a drawing by Richard Bentley, for 
it b uncomfortable In to intimate a correapondence aa onra not 
to be exactly matter of every tpot where one another it writing 
reeding or taun taring. He frequently produced guide* to tho 
* Cattle but the fullett and final one i* the DetcnpUon qf the 
VtCa printed in 17B4 and illnttraled by many Interesting plate*. 
Walpole we* Tory general* In allowing visitor* to tee hi* house 
but theta vtritOT* were often Tory incomideratc, and broke tho rule* 
he moilo. He wrote to George Montagu (3 September 1763) 

lly botu* b full •! p*opl* *od U»* been so fro® tb* bsisat 1 bre»kf*sied, 
«nd imjsrt *to eocnln*— In kbort I keep an Inn i tbs ttgn TW Qotlile CW1*. 
81*<* tnj fmlbry *u dabbed 1 h»'« not baaa In U a qimrtsr of aa Wnr 
to*et Wr i my wlioU time b paaaad In g+tlnj ticket* tor serin® U and hhUn# 
mys*lf *WU U b stsa. 

In Docember 1791, Horace Walpole lucceeded hi* nephew a* 
earl of Orford. The prodigality and then the marines*, of tho 
third earl forced hi* undo to take upon bhntelf the duties of a man 
of buriue**, in order to keep the estate from dissolution. Ho had 
to undertake the management of tho family relate, because there 
wm no one eke inclined to act. When he had put thing * into 
a better •late, tho earl s fudrien return to sanity threw erery tiring 
Into confusion again, a* he wa* *umxn*iod by a gang of iharper*. 
Horace Walpole developed unexpected borinere quaHtie*, and, 

1 Dm? wan poilUhri by Dofaby sat of *bM» bsai* tbs US w* cottdMd try 
’WUyoU, In tb« rrMsnc* of Or*y ol tofnrt w«r» jrinttd ** U» yw, 

w HmiaoW* Jmrttf 1M* P-tfUM (t cbsJuiow UtUs kook), Xtmtls* it 
fl r rm n, Tls 1 AJ* ef Ltr4 Urtbtrt ^ CWWy «i*. tod Hnol ot WUpOb Mn 
»»U. X biblx^rvfby of tin 5tr*sWry MD book* U [Itth by Aottis Dobotw a* 

** t pytodb to hi* Htrtct TT tlf t it * .litmtir Tbt cmLjiet tt £kt pnu iu kithiy 
— "ifittirj r.j-aiodf th*i tin «kci* K*fi l u— U t « i o t * nu tad t boy Im * 
Utter to Sir Do Id Dtlrympla (li I injuj 1TW) W*lyol* rui« mm y*rrt»ii 
cvMik* *boitt Ua irw Tb* tbf*« 1 h*d U «Twy ib*p« mill aj on 

m*rm»«, Um b o slmlk r* , Uttd** my <m tronbi*, b*x» *lao*t 
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according to his crwn account, ™ ablo to rcdoco the mismanaged 
estate to order ruid solrency 

In April 1777 the nephew went mad again and, on hi* re- 
cotctj in 1778, the undo g*TO up the care of him. lie «u 
subjected to continual anxiety daring the remainder of hi* 
nephew > life, bat he did not again take charge of the estate. 
When he himself came into the property there was little left 
to manage. The picture gallery at Houghton, which Horace 
greatly lorod, was aold to the empreaa Cotharino II of Rtmia 
and, before Lord Orford died, in December 1791, he had bccomo 
practically bankrupt Horace Walpole had thna to take up an 
earldom which had fallen on eril day*. He was not likely in 
Mi aid age, to accept with pleasure a title whoao credit he could 
not hope to rctrtoTc. He refoacd to enter the Houso of Lords 
but, howeTcr much he might with to do * 0 , he could not rehoro 
himielf of the title 1 Ho died on 9 March 1707 at the house in 
Berkeley square to which ho had morod from Arlington afreet. 

A rapid glance through Walpole* correapondence will soon 
reTcnl to oa the secret of hi* life, which explains much for which 
he ha* been condemned. Hw> moring prindplo of hi* conduct 
through life was lore for and pride In, his father It U well, 
therefore, to iusht upon the seriou* purpoeo of much of Horace * 
career and to call to mind how signally bis outlook upon affair* 
was influcncod by tho proceedings of his family Ho was proud 
of its antiquity end of its history from the conquest downwards 
but bo knew that no man of mark bad emerged from it until his 
father came to do honour to his raco so, with that father the 
prido of his sou began and ended. Sir Robert Walpole s enemies 
were hi* son s, end those of the f a mil y who disgraced their nrn#i 
were ohooxkm* to him in consequence. In a time of great laxity 
Margaret, countess of Orford, wife of the second carl, became 
specially notorious, and the dfagracefolnesa of her conduct wo* 
a constant source of di*gu*t to him. His older brother Robert, 
the socood eeri, was little of a friend, and mention ha* already 
been made of the misconduct of hi* nephew Goorge, the third 
carl (who succeeded to the title in 1761 and held it for forty 
yean). 

> TWn b wemt u to lib- WHhU » *rr Uji U ih* d*ii of U. 

WkJpob * UCl*r U IS* Ami* of B«U<*rA— TU Un*l* of ti* lit* 

lul •! Orford 1 bad b* did nfua to *i*m M ra **I f Qr£**4, tUiotfi Pfskartoc 
frintad U BUIj-JUk* ktt*r dtUI 3S D*»b«r 1TS1 *o*4 Hor Wilpob —Ut 
tM* n* is aomr to i UUtr *1 ■ turmh lklw * tnm rinkrrtoo ht»»*U M lb* 
HiiJm, tb* Uruikt** of «ki*S imitL 
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channel*, and dbsolvod Into the general tendency b Action t 
realism, accepted morality and mental analysis. The*) sourtes c 
inspiration are itlU fresh end naming In the English novel of tb 
present day and, through them, the Impulse gtren by Ilkhaniwn 
fa as notable as ctct 

Whatever estimate may bo formed of the relative merit! o 
Richardson and Fielding individually, the significance of the forme 
U teen to be immeasurably superior to that of bit great riral, w 
toon as the wider field of Faro peon literature fa taken Into account 
From the author of CXansta U derived one of thoee pervadto? 
lines of infinenco out of which wu woven the web of intematkna 
llfo and thought in the latter half of tho eighteenth century Bi 
falling In with the revival of feeling on the continent, Richardson 
helped the wave of senUraentalism to break loose, and, thus, had a 
largo ■hare in the rfac of the cosmopolitan ago. In France, his woria 
may be said to hare played as great a part u any indigenous P* -0 * 
dncUcm. The admirable disquisition of Joseph Texte has thrown 
foil light on this episode, which fa one of paramount Importance 
in tho history of French letters. Rubik taste was then in a state of 
transition. The latent possibilities of French genius were stirred 
as by the coming of a new springtime fresh powtri of Imagination 
and emotion were seeking to assert themselves in the dry atmo- 
sphere of philosophical rationalism. The decay of classical ideah 
loft room for new subject* and a new treatment not only the 
manners of man in the abstract but the complexity of the iodi 
rWaaJ, not only the dignity of tragic or epic heroes, but the charm 
of rod, everyday eccoes and characters, were dimly felt to lie still 
unexplored— ft field of boundless pwombe for a resolutely modern 
dud original llteratare. Akin to the craving for sentiment end 
to the desire for reality In fiction was the moralising propensity 
tho spirit or the time Indulged easily in free enq dries into problems 
of ooodoct, since the power of the old belle li was in all spheres 
shaken by criticism. Richardson* norels answered to all thoee 
a 1 pi rations. The Angfomarut had fairly sot In before ho became 
the Idol of the French public tmt no English writer was more 
widely read In France daring the eighteenth ctmtarv He was 
fortunate in being translated br abW Prtvcst, himself a distin- 
guished novelist and a warm admirer of English manners. Panda 
was gallicfacd as early as 1741* Clarttfa in I’M Grandtnn from 
1765 to 1738, a 1th that freedom of adaptation and suppreadon 
which fa charad eristic of the time. 

It would be out of place here to attempt mom than a summary 
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The public came rfowly into poewsslon of "Walpoles great 
tl ferny bequest A eerie* of MiKtUantout Letters wan published 
in 17 W *s the fifth toloroe of the collected edition of hb TFori*. In 
161 B, Let tat to QeoTQt Montagu followed, and, in subsequent 
years, other series appeared 1 The first collected edition of 
Private Correapoiufmce was published In 1820, and a Taller edition 
In 1040. But the reading world bad to wait until 1B57 for a fairly 
complete edition of the letter* arranged fn chronological order 
This, edited tn nine toltrme* by Peter Conning ham with toluable 
notes, held It* own as the standard edition, until Mr* Paget 
Toynbees largely augmented edition appeared. Tbe supply of 
Walpole t letters seems to be well nigh Inexhaustible, and a still 
fuller collection will, probably, appear In It* turn. 

We hare here a "body of Important material which form* both 
*n autobiography and a full history of sixty years of the eighteenth 
century Although tbe letter* contain Walpole * opinion* cm erents 
as they occurred day by day he communicated them to hi* different 
correspond octa from tailed point* of rlew It U a remarkable 
fact, which pro Tea the orderly and conatructlre diameter of the 
writer's mind, that the entire collection of the letters, ranging orer 
a tery long period, forma a well connected whole, with all the 
appearance of hating been systematically planned. 

Tbe first letter are posse* 1* to My dearest Charles (C. 
tytteltoo), and was written when Walpole was fifteen years of age 
(7 August 1732). In It he Bay* 

I e*a rsfiett wllk great Jot <* tbs mwnstaU ws n * «—d tefribtr si Eton, 
and long to Ulk Vn crrrr u 1 think. ws etrokl r«foIk«t s tboumnd y *m 
wtlrb wt*s ■unetblng duns tbs c omm on rats of *ckooP<Tr*i dhsnlocts. 

In tbe l**t known letter from hi* hand* written to the cotmtcs* of 
Upper Q*sory to protest * gainst her showing bis Idle note* to 
other*, Walpole refer* to hi* fourscore nephew* and niece* of 
tarioua ngw, who are brought to him about once a y «r to stare 
at bhn as the Methmalem of the family lie want* no laurels 

I shall be qetts ewitant with *. spri* of wetn **7 ttr<i-WQ stter nse, sYisn 
the parson of the parish eowneHs my dost to dost. HU thto jnsj 
•crept tbs rrdgoslkn of ytmr eadeat ssrrsnt, Orford. 

Tbe am spirit rum through the entire correspondence. It 
cormtsntly display* hfe affectionate feelings towards hi* friends end 
the lightness with which he Is able to touch on hi* own misfortune*. 
Throughout his life, ho wo* troubled by InralkUty yet he could 
repudiate any claim to patience, and ask Mann (8 January 17158) 

* Bm UUVi*T»phj 1 16 Jinny ITVT 
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If poopla tf #e*y fort*»ea ewraot b**r ITiwaa* trtth temper whal arc the poor 
lo do, who bar* w«** of tarr alk-rtalkw*? Tha aJPaent, X for do pot ronatrUr 
■what a bewdtt tkk*t ha* fallen to tWr lot, out of mll&osa not to fw-UrrnU; 
yat lea# do tbay reflaed that ebanaa, not raarft, draw th* prti* oat of the 
wheel 

He auflcred from gout throughout his Ufo , bat ho olwuyi made 
light of tire affliction. He told Mason (Chrktmas day 1770) that 
be had had a relapse, though a alight one, and called it only a 
codicil to my gout Mr Gibbon said ** yerj well bat I fancy it la 
not in ccrwcquervco of your act Tt,” There waa no mlatakc a boat 
the reality of hla attacks for chalk-atone* were continually 
breaking out from hh finger*, and he told Lady Oaaory that, If he 
could not wait upon her he hoped she would bare the charity 'to 
come and rUrit the chalk pita in Berkeley Square. 

Walpole atudled letter writing as an art and understood its 
dUtinctiro feature*. There i* no riolent change in his atyie from 
beginning to end of hi* corroapondeoce bat a gradual growth 
may be oheerred In his arthtic treatment of hla matter lie could 
criUciao otirer letter writer* with judgment and good taste bat 
titere waa one, abore aD, who ni only to be worshipped, and that 
sma Madame de WrignA. He tolla Blchard Beutiey 1 that 

My I-rfy Harm baa mad* m» moat happy Wy bringtag m* fn*« Part* an 
admlraUt copy of tb* Tory portrait [of lime da that wa* lladamo 

de Blmbna'a p»e» graodiaaghtarl. I arm going to befld aa altar for lt,un4 *r 
th* Utla of Noln Dawn dt» iZodtm 1 

Walpole addrcaae* the aeme lady Hcrrey from Phria (8 October 
1708) to the effect that be bad called upon Madame Chmbot 

Sha waa not at boma, Wt th* Hoial da CarnaraUt w**i mad I atojrpad 00 
parp oaa to »y an Art Ifmrta befoea it It U a r*ry *a(mUr boiLfing no* 
at all in tba French atyla, and look* Gk* an a »W» ra t aa rt to bar boooar by 
aerna of bar Totntn [Urn* do S*rignf*»J. I docil think brr hmaerrad half 
aacwah ta bar own wintry* 

Mr* Toynbee a edition contain* a total of three thouaand and 
iiitj- 00 © letters, addreased by Walpole to ooe hundred and alrty 

> tlDwacbrr lHC 

Tbb totarnti^c eid bona* U do* »W1 k* o*n a» fl» W*a at tba Oamandat 
bom ai«. Btm yaari aft« ttib, M a lw a Da EWTtad baaxaJ Walyola fcy wJlil 
klw a uwffboa wUh a portrait of Um da Ifrijnf aoj iU fta* ba |raatly a&abaL 
Tvy nt m atth a War Up* RaWrUn da **rtfo4 and bapamtef ttui Jt 
cm*{fMtr«/*a*y«*rt*ayawaMt; rWra «*■*— l ywraa iMtrm, wtrr rfwrafaw 
pr Ut H/w <m /at ia WVi. I* **fa**t*d*t*« Um («t fro™ fmdf* Hardly of 
tow in>bp of tW «JUr«a 4* Gdfoxa. In a Uttar Uiwi i Jm[y 1TT9, WalpoU 
wiotol 1 on that Orl^wn U jTmmdar and ta a aooch ftaar tttm i lkw tbaa t had 
baattcad | a* 1 mmti miti tha *\t*MT 7 af tialiM da SWpf * tdwa aad Mjta Ud 
^rtUUMaamalaal^oUoTarpU^ with ahkh aha aOWWWaadi. fSwKlActo’i 
Lu+wry J trlMi , mL Ttn, p- ftA-) 
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correspondents, many of them men and -women of mart The 
number of lettm to *cme of theae personage* are tvtj few, but 
lmcmg than are seven, to each of whom over one hundred letter* 
were written by him. Sir Horace Mann head* the lift with 890, 
then eamem the counter* of Upper 0*»ry with 400. The other 
fire hare smaller number*, as George Montagu 203, William 
M sacra 217 WtUUm Cole 180, Henry Conway 170 and Mary 
Berry 159 Tbe llfekrag ccnTe*pond«ice with Mann eahlbita a 
nnlqnc Instance of friendship, maintained without personal inter 
course for forty fire year*. Walpole might well *ay to hk friend 
(4 December 1785), You and I hare long out-£riend*hfpped Oreete* 
and Pykdea. 

Maim win m early friend of Walpole, and his appointment in 
1737 a* a»ktant to Cbariee Fane (afterwards teccmd rkeount 
Fane), envoy extraordinary at the court of Florence, by Sir Robert 
Walpole, wa» entirely owing to thk intimacy In 1740 Mann bo- 
came Fane i aucceeaor and Walpole rial ted him at Florence in the 
ameyear After returning to England in September 1741, Walpole 
no rer saw hk friend again. Mann newer left Italy although, in 
1755 he succeeded hi* elder brother in the poaaeaalon of the 
family e*tate at Linton Kent Hla chief dotie* were to look after 
tho two pretender* and to entertain distinguished English 
tr*T<£len in Italy He wa* kept informed by Walpole of all that 
was going on in England, and be returned the favour by writing 
continuously in reply though, it most he seld, giving Walpole lead 
in return for hk gold 1 It should, however not be over looked, 
that, when writing to Mann and other friends abroad, Walpole 
always feared the opening of hk letter* at the poet office. He 
complain* to the eeri of Hertford* 

Aa ny litter* an sddora proper for tin peat Sow I faefftn U>*m at any Ubv- 
aad am fiatead to treat to chance for a conveyance. Thk difficulty read«n 
mj new* vary atala. 

Walpole, writing to Lady Ckeory* praised women as far better 
letter writers than men. When he wrote I could lay down as an 
infallible truth in the word* of my god father Permit non hommi 
doth, the English of which k, “It wm not given to naan to write 
lettera," it k jn*t possible that it occurred to him how the dictum 
might apply to bis friend Mann. Some of Walpole * beat latter* 

* P«Ur 0*natmb*S5 <j— flip! liui'i kttni u «U*rfj A >4wtfap 

IWn ■**» p«Ukb«d by Dcrxo ta 1ST*. «hA*t ti* brtttU«| tiU* Ifna <W 
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were addreaed to hi* frequent an-respondent Ixidy Oawry M*rj 
Berry would bare *tood higher in the numerical lht but Walpole 
did not become intimate with her and her father and filter until 
late in hi* life (In the winter of 1788). Madame Du Deflhnd’* 
letter* to Walpole were flrat printed by Mis* Berry and afterwards 
reprinted in Pari* 1 A complete edition of there letter*, edited 
by the fato Mn Toynbee, waa pnbUabed in 1012. Walpole a letter* 
to Madame Du Deflnnd were burnt at hi* particular request It 
fa supposed that be did not wish them to bo publfahed, leat Hi 
French ihould be critlcbed. He wrote to Mason 1 Mrae Du 
Bcffluxl ha* told me that I *peak French worae than any English 
man *he know*. A Uttle too much ha* been made of Walpole* 
gilUdcma, although there certainly U a remarkable one In the 
preface to Historic Doubts on Rickard III 

It li almost a qoawtloo whethrr if tb* daad of past affea could mtrr, tWy 
wwuld be able to reaNtssftr** the erects cf thalr own tfcnea aa trawwdUcd 
t» ML 

Thcrmaa Pitt, flr*t Lord Cam el ford (nephew of the great Chatham), 
writing to Judge HonUuge In 1789 r ef e ra to the tranalatloo of 
Walpole a Essay on Gardening by the duo de Nlrentnh 

I shall bo fiad to ao« tba wwrk »f H.di HWermjU, if it mwm at all to 
tha rpaetMena yen bar* sent ma. Tba troth la that, aa Mr Tlonn Walpola 
aiway* thiaks la Fraawb ha ocjbt corwr to writ* In Kajtkhi and I dara ba 
■warn NlramoU' traeahtion will appear tha taora original week of lha two 4 
Did Hannah More renture to chaff Walpole when the rent him 
anonymously a derer letter dated Afamode Oaatle, June 80 1640 
and beaded it A 8pedmen of the English language, as It will be 
written and tpotec in the next century In a letter from a lady 
to her friend in the rdgn of George Y ! Walpolo acknowledged 
this letter (5 April 1784) with cordiality and much praire, to show 
that Hi wither* were mi w run g. Walpole expreared to Indy 

0 *»ory (Christmas day 1781) his opinion that letters ought to be 
nothing but extempore cooreraaticm upon paper and, doubtkea, 
hla copTcmtloa was much like hi* letters, and a* excellent. HU 
wit was ready and brill fan t in both fora* of common UnJlou. He 
wa* himaelf proud of the witty apophthegm which he teems to 
hare flnrt imported to Mann by word of mouth 

Berdlect what 1 brew saW to yww, that this world la a rcMcd y to Unn 
wbo thimk, a trarrdy to tbtws who f**L This Is lb* qntot MMunj of all I 
bar* Iramt la fifty y**ra*l 

1 8m HMVvafky * • txAj ITT*. 

Thi nas af dn word r*aoaa*Jtn hi m yoil« aWht« In WslpoU i d»j 

■Main Httrtry IUmtr ttitm, roi. rti, p. 11 a ■ • Malta 1TTJ. 
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At toy rate, tlio aayirtg has found It* way into books of familiar 
quotation*. 

Numerous instance* might bo giren of the trIq* or the letter* 
In tTlnrh-wtlrin of history but, In «plto of the popular notion at to 
the frirolity of a Urge port of their content*, it may safely be raid 
that matter* of moment are dealt with throaghout the aerie*, and 
tfdeBght* are to bo found on erery page. There U, flrat, tho 
Jacobite rising of 1745- Then we hare the trials of tho Jacobite*, 
and, for n time, there is pence, broken by the excitement of 
Wilkes « publication of The North Bnton and subsequent riot*. 
Walpole wn* attacked in no. 2 of The North Bnton and Wilke* 
m fumoyod that be did not aeem to mind the attack. In a letter 
to Mann 1 Walpole lament* the *tnte of the nation, and, after 
giting Instance* of the grierou* increase of gambling, be write* 
‘We are not a great age, bat surely we are tending to some 
great rcTolntloc. Tho American war was tho next great erect 
to supply Walpole with material for inrectite and complaint* of 
had gurmiment At the end of hi* Die came the great eon- 
Tuition of the French rcTolntion and. In September 1780 he 
congratulated Ilannah Moto on the demolition of the BrutlUc, 
the reform of which he related fourteen year* before* Hie 
enurmitie* of the rorolntlonarie* changed hi* political view*, a* 
they did thoee of the majority of EogO*bmen, and he welcomed 
with entbntiann Burke ■ Reflection*. He taid that It painted the 
queen exactly a* the appeared to me the first time I raw her 
when Dauphin cm* 

Many of Walpole* anecdote* are raloable as HI nitration* of 
the manner* of the time and contain information not to be found 
elsewhere but the chief Interrat of hi* correspondence remain* 
autobiographical. The first hundred page* of Mr* Toynbee* 
edition contain letters, from 1732 to 1741 to Charles Lyttelton, 
Gray Wert, George Montagu, Thomas Aihtoo and Henry Conway 
for the mort pert written during Walpole ■ trareU. The first letter 
to Maun war written on 11 September 1741. From this time, the 
complete autobiography may be sold to begin, and it continue* to 
the end. Walpole wrote an Interesting adrertisement prefixed to 
the Letter* to Mann, explaining hi* reason* for presorting them, 
which is too long to quote here, but will be found in a note to the 
first letter For the incidents of hi* early life we mutt search 

1 * T*kraij irro. u o 1T71. 
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elsewhcrei, and ho hoi left a* tbo main particular* In the Short 
Kota of My Life. 

Walpolo* character may bo easily underitood by anyone who 
■tndke hie correspondence. In curly life, ho wa* not rery different 
from a large number of the highbred men of the eighteenth century 
who toot pride in their social position, for it H neccamry to 
remember that there were two classes of men In the Engilah society 
of thb age — the jovial and the coarse, and the referred and 
reflitod. Sir Robert Walpole bekmgod to the former and hi* son 
Borneo to the latter Horace waj nerer very young, and hb 
father aaid of himself that be wa* the younger of the two. Horace 
add* 1 Indeed I think *o in apite of hi* forty yean more. Tito 
son Iwgan life with a character for frankne* and enthusiasm but, 
as he grew Into the cynical man of the wurid, be became colder in 
manner to mere acquaintance*, referring hh true *elf only for hi* 
boaerm friend*. He cultlrated an extreme fa*ttdkrusnes* and eerrere 
refinement, which caused him to exhibit a dlatute for a robust 
humour that he couaMered rolgar Thi* pcnrerfol prejudice caused 
him to propound ranch absurd criticism. He could not admire 
Fielding because be kept low company and condemned the 
vulgarity of hi* character For the beautiful and pathetic 
Voyagt to Luton be oould find no praiso, and he refer* to 
‘Fielding* Trmreb or rather an account of how hi* dropsy wa* 
treated, and how ho wa* teased by an innkeeper a wifo in the We 
of Wight* He oould not appreciate the geoins of Richardson and 
refer* to 

tbo*« trthwn U*«rt sOcds— CJariaa, and Sir Ckarln Qrmnduo*, which arts 
pWnr*« of tdjh lif« »» tw'i r«d bj * booksoUer at ranwcet m l Wy mmld 
b* qifritaallMd fcy a HsthodU t i rmk 1 

Sterne wnj no more fortunate in obtaining the good opinion of 
Walpole, who write* to Henry Zooch 

Tk« Meml n>d ikW mtanm of Tnttnzm SXaxdy t&* of mmrm, 
b»T» ulTenahy wet tbs eoctesrpt they I w rm !**!■ W n_k»o* t*d | — 

I m that foUr^ hrr*nflon m*x b* n too* 

He could appreciate Johnson ■ greet qualltk* but he wa* repelled 
by hi* ronghnc*a He *aid wittily 

Joimwan m»3# tbs oal brutal spesebss to tlrts* , f«r ther*ti W 

im joodjaiwTTd si bottom h» vw Tvry [ltmtar»d at top. 

In cooridering Walpole ■ affected remark* oo hb own Dterary 
character we should bear In mirnl the expre*sed opinion* of so 
n J*»W7 IT IX » *7 Uinti 1T50. 
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drift ocr» tic an author u Byron, at a modi Utcr date. Walpole 
thr mgVi t It would dl^jraee him to bo known M a learned author 
although, in hid heart, ho was proud of hla hooka. Ho discloses hU 
true eh tractor with a fine imtinct moro frequently whim writing 
to Mi nn than to any other correspondent At a quite early date, 
he take# Maim to task for orer-«tim»tiug hU abilities. 

I mwt nmt foe jtnir broOier a laragraph ttmt h« thowvd me In cn* of 
jw UUats Ur W *» lrttwi arc fall of wit j don’t they adore th*m in fif- 
Uxulf' Not *t »U arxl 1 winder *t tiwn; for if I b*T* any wit i* my 
l*U*r*,wbWiIdo*otai»HUke (be granted. It la ten fa, ooa I hare dcm «oi af 
myWtlm Then **to ulwiag yoc w>w«a only mylattrc*, and yua maybe 
tare I take can not to write yo* word of any of tay bad uoslHVa, which other 
people mot *o* In the grom 1 and that may be a treat hlndrcaee te their 
»do**Uoa. Oh ! there are a thooeand ether raaaoM I maid fire yea, why I 
aw not the kaet in fadJea. I cam* cr er in an ill eeaena i it i> a mHUon io 
ana that nobody (Make a declining old mialater’a aoo baa wit. At aay lim# 
men in tlon hare alwwjr* moat bot aaw it would be al*ard Cora owrrtler 
to bare rrao ctanmow *ra*e l 

The history of the growth of Walpole's works i* folly detailed 
In the Cbrrcspondcnas and, apparently, nearly all his books were 
written at high pressure. He particularly notes how long a ti™ 
was occupied in thdr production. He was a dabbler in literature 
from hi* early Ufa. He wrote, in 1743, a sermon on painting for 
the umaawcl af his father, which waa afterward* published in 
jSUc a TTafpofiorua, and be wa» continually writing occasion*! 
rerses, a practice in which be pcnoTcred when he possessed * 
prirato printing press. It wa* not, bowerer, until 1763 that he 
may be said to bate begun hh literary career with the writing 
of tome dCTcr papers In The World, » periodical written by men 
of ftshion for men of fashion. His first subs tan tire work wa* 
A Catalogue of (ke Royal and Noble Author* ctf England, printed 
at the Strawberry hill press in 1768. It 1* of no groat ralae as a 
bibliography but, dealing as it doe* with a dlstinctWe subject, la 
of occasional nee as well as of some interest The next work. 
Anecdote* qf Painting i» England, al*o printed at the Strawberry 
hffl press, In 1732, Is the only one of Walpoles works which has 
really held Its position. It we* reprinted sercrul times by its 
author end twice reedlted. The publication originated in the 
purchase of Vertue* Tslttable collection* from his widow In 
1766. Walpole, ten yean before, had risked Vertue with tho 
purpose of learning something shout the MSS, of the ciiitenoe of 
wWch he had jweriously beard. Vertue’* notes, which *r* now 
prtfctrred at the British museum, are disjointed sad difficult to 
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dodpbw, nod, there fore, it m much to ‘Walpoles credit that ho 
ra able to produce from them a rueful book, which ha* beco 
constantly reprinted. Unfortunately although a competent eon- 
nohienr he had not sufficient knowledge to enable him to write 
a satis factory history of painting, and hi* editor* had not *uffl 
dent courage to correct his errors at oil thoroughly for be bad 
a wonderful erase respecting the historical value of some old 
picture* which ho had bought and incorrectly described in hi* 
Anecdote* 1 It can hardly be doubted that the existence of 
Walpole 1 * book ha* prevented the publication of a complete awl 
trustworthy biitory of Engllah pointing. 

Walpole* next work* wore The (Jodie (]f Otranto (1704 — 5) 
and The Myderiout Mother (1768). Byron affirmed that Walpole 
wu the father of tbo flrtt romance and the hut tragedy In our 
language, and be praised highly both romance and tragedy but 
very few modern reader* are likely to *gree with him. The Cattle 
qf Otranto w as originally published as a translation from an 
Italian original which appeared at Naples in 1629 but, when 
suceews wa* assured. It was acknowledged by It* author Of this 
story which ha* become a sort of a elajalo of English literature, 
though few now core to read It, *ome account ha* been given 
in an earlier chapter 1 The Myderiovt Mother wa* printed at 
Strawberry hDl in 1700 and, although Walpole per wired the 
nnfltness for the stage of a tragedy with bo repaid re a subject, be 
*eem* to hare cherished a lingering hope of it* production there, 
a* be wrote an epilogue to It for Mr* Clive to apeak. In rending 
the play we see that the ilowntss of the action wa* of Itself 
sufficient to exclude It from performance for even an eighteenth 
century audience could not be expected to alt out four act* of 
the raring* of a woman the canse of whose remorse and agony 
b not disclosed until the end of the fifth act Fanny Barney 
being on friendly term* with Walpole, wa* anxious to road the 
play but, after reading it, the felt a sort of Indignant aversion ri»o 
to her mind 'against the wilful author of a story so horrible all 
the entertainment and pleasure I bad rec ei ved from Mr Walpole 
seemed extinguished. Fanny ■ friend Mr Turbulent (GalflanEhe) 
said Mr Walpole has chosen a plan of which nothing can equal 
the abomination but the absurdity 

Historic Tkrubit on the Lift and lie^gn qf Richard III 

CL, to ImUsm, kS MiMrfMka ubkii aalS of l*a bow* U Lotal*, 

Cm «9Tat*l W 7 Sir Oi»p Harf 
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written about the new time m ! The ilyttmoui ilother often a 
good Maniple ot Walpole illtonirj work. Be cbtae an IntereatlnE 
mbject and treated it with epirit. He waa not, howerer, prepared 
to ondertake the MOtsenej reacarth, and the* laid blmaclt open to 
mmh eerere critldcn 1 Aa two ot Vila etiiet opponent* were Mllle*, 
proWent, and Maaten, a feilow ot the Sodetj of Antkpmriea, he 
reaigned Ida fellowahlp ot the aodetj and error* boefflltj to moat 
anttqnariea, althongh a few anch *1 Cole and Gougb, TOtcdned hta 
taronr Ho nerer format* hi* critiaa bot be had aoccmnbed to 
their ewMure* after a short fight. 

"Walpole t own feeling* respecting his literary production* were 
Tory mixed. He wrote to Lady Owory (16 September 1787) 

I h*r* •nr*r»I for UmmtUs: daily that I rr*r wu author or 

%dUor Ww* I to r*rtx»T?«»T>c« ®y Uf*, «®d tWrastri, u 1 do wjw I da not 
WUt> that uy eoaU lnd»r« m to b* m mtbor „It W prtd* 

»ot lutmlQtj that t* th* nxirt© of »T prtatut MnttinniU. I ham a ar*»t 
wmtatnpt ftrr mlddHan aathorv \Y» Wre not o*Jy h*traytd -want of jenhia 
bnt wsnt of Jodxrtaoat. 

These confeimiocts bare been treated as untrue, and Ji* an affected 
coTidomnfttix»olhla writings. But tU« U uqjort. lie Ytilued them 
u containing hi* own opinion*, well expressed, on subject* which 
required elucidation bnt he knew that they were not sound 
enough to bear learned oritid*m — end be quite sincerely repudiated 
hi* powessloo of special learning. 

From Horace "Walpole • we pas* to some other name* ol 
renown in the form of literature in which he excelled. 

Philip, fourth earl of Chesterfield, we* one of the foremost 
English statesmen of hi* age but he was *o unlike an ordinary 
Engfiahman that hi* character has been touch misunderstood by 
hi* countrymen. He thoroughly appreciated the French, and wu 
appreciated by them In return. Bafarte-Beure consider* him to 
lire united the good qualities of the two nations, and he describee 
the Lcttai to hi* Son ai a rich book, which. In spite of some 
objectionable passage*, contain* not a page without some happy 
obsecration Worthy of bring kept In remembrance. In aqy case, 
Cfteatcrfidd moat be considered a unique personality He wu 
particularly unfortunate In his relation* with Johnson, who was eer 
talnlj not fidr to him and tho cruel carfcatnre in BamaJy Rttdfft 
of him a* Sir John Chester described as on elegant and polite, 
bat beartleu and unprincipled gentleman, must hare aeriouly 
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injured hi* fame among many of Uioae unacquainted 'with history 
Ho ru not unprincipled or heart! em, and *e!B*hr>e*» woa by nc 
meane a marked feature of hi* character HU shining meota. 
qualities were universally acknowledged, and he wu accepted 
u a ahrewd man of the world, with engaging manner* tral 
wo can loam something more than thia about him from hb 
letter*. 

Of ChwrtcrdeJcT* abflitiea a* a statesman, hit country did not 
obtain the foil benefit, largely in consequence of court Intrigue* 
for though the ablest atateaman of his time, after Walpole (if Pitt 
be left oat), he waa persistently aet aside. His time come when 
he was appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland in 1746. He held 
ofBce for lews than a year, but prored his power of governing 
in a dangerous time, by the measure* which he took to present 
dUtnrbancea. He gained the gratitude of the people, and the 
memory of his rule during a critical period remained freali for 
more than a rectory He retained hU Interest in Ireland, and 
always considered the Irish aa his countrymen, because he had 
ruled over thdin. He withdrew from public life, partly on account 
of 111 health and, in 1752, his deafneaa had become very serious. 
In 1767 he emerged from his retirement in order to effect a re- 
coodllatkm between the doke of Newcastle and Pitt. 

Cheaterflfdd has the reputation of eloquence bat his was 
not unstudied. Horace Walpole denied that Oheaterfield was an 
orator because his speeches were written yet, in a letter to Mann 
(16 December 1743), ho declared that the finest oration [he) orer 
did bear waa one from Cheaterfleld — and thia waa delivered 
against Sir Robert Walpole. Chesterfield's wit, EQce his speeches, 
was, to a certain extent, prepared but It waa the kind of wit 
which is the moat agreeable form of wisdom. 

Although he had many enemies, he had a grains for friendship. 
HI* greatest friend waa Richard, second sari of Scarbo r o ug h, 
whose character he drew — a man held In so high a general esteem 
that Cbeatfrfleld declares 

H* was tks bast an I crer fcsnr On daertai frWad I «t»t bad Ws 
DTsd In bdhnats sod e» n - m-m l fHnnWdp for twenty rears, and to that I 
*WS mwth nor* than my prVl* will Wt my gratUocU enru. 

On Scarboroughs melancholy death. Chesterfield wrote to hi* 
prolfyx f Dr Cbenevix 1 ‘We hare both lost a good friend in Scar 
borough nobody can replace him to me I wiah I coaid replace 
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notice of the fortune with w UA Richardson i norris met fa 
France. They were eagerly welcomed md only a rery few dls- 
•entlent rolcet made themselves beard in tbe chorus of praise 
their author was wonhipped by the swelling crowd of the Totarie* 
of •enribflltj A aeries of irritation* and sequels of the ncrvels, and 
of play* founded upon them, bore witness to the lasting favour of 
the publk. The reception of Chins** was still more enthusiastic 
than that of Pamela and ertn the somewhat stiff self-consdous- 
noai of G rand t ton could not blunt tbe appetites of French 
readers, forgetful, for once, of their keen susceptibility to the 
ridiculous. The versatile genius of Voltaire himself was carried 
away by the fashion of the day and Ws Lanina (17J9) ns » 
strangely dissimilar dramatisation of Pamela later the fare- 
preamble antipathy of hU temperament broke out In angry eon 
demnatkmi of the nor eli 1 Worthy of special notice is Diderots 
iXoye de Uiekarthon CHOI), a somewhat Indiscriminate, but, on 
the whole, penetrating, criticism, laying eloquent stress on some 
of the main aspects of the English writers rad greatness, and 
turning them to account as a confirmation of Diderot’s own 
dramatic theory Still more momentous in the history of French 
and European literature is the admiration of Jean Jacquce Rousseau 
for Richardson. That his A onrtUt Ilflolte (begun 1750, completed 
1700) was suggested by Clarusa has, from tbe first, been o 
commonplace of UtCTary criticism. The similitude In the theme and 
fa its treatment, indeed, is eitremelj striking, Rousseau • heroine 
conquers her passion for Saint-Preux when rirtue claims her 
under the more pressing form of doty to a husband, as Clarissa 
subdues ber fare for Lovelace when ho has proved unworthy of 
bet, Jn both stories, the death of the heroine crowns a pathetic 
tale with a supreme consummation. The French Clairo and the 
English Miss Howe play pretty much the same pert as eoi^t/owtra 
That both wt tui are written fathe form ot Tetters TorriWbet tangible 
proof of an influence which Rousseau never attempted to deny 
The inner analogies are of still greater Importance. A didactic 
spirit breathes through La L onrehe IlfldUt, a spirit of sober and 
earnest morality the book alms at rind! eating the sanctity of 
marriage and at iliwtratfag tbe artistic Interest or domestic 
raaunen it stands opposed to tbe artifiml aristocratic tone of 
rider French fiction, as well as to the cynical mockery of Lesagc. 
heedless to my Rousseau ■ genius touched I be book with its own 
°riginallij a more impassioned femrar of emotion, a poetkul 
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him to too bat u thing* ttmui I »eo no greet hopos of It. Chester 
fkld appointed Cheuerix to the first Irish bhhopric In hi* gift 
(Kiikloe) and, shortly afterwards, translated hfan to Waterford. He 
retained tho bishop a* a Ufekmg friend, and in the printed oorrespoo- 
deuce there are many bright letter* to him which arc full of kindly 
feeling, and to which be subscribed himself 'with tho greatest troth 
aid. affection. Another lifelong friend was the diplomatist Solomon 
Dajrulkw, a godson of Chesterfield, whose letter* to him am of an 
Intimate character and foil of the most natural feelings, exprtmed 
in an altogether charming manner The name of Dayrolle* will al 
way* be associated with that of Chesterfield, because of the dying 
statesman ■ considerate order 'QlveDayroIlea a chair Many other 
InUrestiug letter* are to bo found in tho correspondence, Rich si 
those to the Dublin bookseller, alderman Faulkener whose friend 
ship Chesterfield secured when hi Ireland and retained through 
life, and Lady Bo (folk, a much esteemed friend. Hits general 
correspondence U extremely Interesting, and the letter* It contain* 
are model* of what letter* should be — natural, kindly and witty 
But Chesterfield'* fame as a letter writer most rest on his 
IxllfTt to hu So* and those to kn Oodton. His dorotloo to these 
two young meti is a very remarkable indication of Id* true 
character From 1737 (when his age was forty-three years) to the 
year of hi* death, it became little leas than an obsession. He 
began writing letters of adrioo to hi* illegitimate eon Philip 
Stanhope when the child was only fire year* old. When he had 
reached twenty-fire, another Philip Stanhope (of Mansfield Wood* 
houae) was bom. Hds was Chesterfield's godson and successor, 
whoso education he undertook, and to whom ho began to write 
educational letten when ho wi* four year* old. He^ doubtless, was 
led to undertake these letter* by the recollection of the neglect he 
hod experienced from his own father, and his sonee of its conse- 
quence*. 

When sitting In Judgment on Chesterfield ■ letters to hi* ton, 
we should not omit to remember that they were never Intended for 
any eye but that of the receiver He wrote (31 January 1751) 

Tw sad 1 moat now writs to asch other as frit ad* sod without th* Uast 
n*wT»[ tkr» wtU for tbs f stars bo » t ho oaasd Urinf la ary l at te r* width I 
wsaU not bars soy mortal Urine boi jrmt»slf an* or kasw 

Hjo Putter* ere written In E n glish, Latin and French, and ooo- 
tain * large amount of valuable information on history geography 
*nd so forth, put in an easy and oonrenient form for the pupil. 
Philip Stanhope was censured for bed writing and bad «p»nipg 
m. l x. cb. xi. 17 
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and tor inattention. Hh Cither told him that nothing ins too 
■mall for attentive comJ deration nod that concentrated attention 
cm one *ub}ect at a time ms of paramount importance Then is 
time enough for everything in tho coarse of tho day 1 / 70 a do cm# 
thing at once, but there U not time enough la the year if you will 
do two thing# at once. 

Honour and morality the need of which U strongly urged In 
the Letters do not include sexual morality the writer recccn 
mends hU son to seek Intimate aesodsUon with married women 
of fashion, in order to improve hi# manners, which, by nature, 
were somewhat boortih. Tha general principle* of good breeding 
continually urged in tho Letters hare been strangely mfaander 
stood. The object of lifo Is to be pleased, and, in order to att ai n 
this, wo must pleaao others but it Is quite evident that more 
than surface pleasing is here intended. Both respect for the 
foellngi of o there and sympathy with them are enjoined. Tho 
young man Is told never to be ashamed of doing what is right, 
but to use his own judgment Instead of blindly following others 
In what tho hshlouable world consider# to be pleasure. Such is 
a ample of Chesterfield ■ wise saws, many of which have become 
familiar quotations, and which show his recollection of his own 
Utterly repented mistake* in early life. When Philip Stanhope 
went out into the world and his early education wu completed, 
his father 000 turned to send him letters of advice but, in 1768, 
tho young man died, and the father learned that he bod been 
married and had two sous. Chesterfield received this unexpected 
news with composure, and wrote kindly to ths widow Eugenia 
Stanhope, sajing that be would undertake all the expense# con- 
nected with the bringing up of her boys. Ho did not remove 
them from her care, but took much interest in them, and became 
attached to them, observing their different character* and advising 
as to them. 

Chesterfields literary famo rests upon hi# Letter* to kit Suit, 
which were nerrer intended for publication but it has been 
augmented by his LtiUrt to his Qodsou, which, also, were not 
intended to too tha light of publicity Fourteeu of tho letters on 
the art of pleating, or as the writer entitled them. The Duty 
Utility and Weans of Pleasing, wero first published in ITT'* to four 
number# of Tho Edinburgh Hajazin* and Etvieto, In 1776, they 
were added to a Dublin edition of Letters to hit Son, and were 
Incorrectly described aa written to the soo— instead of to the 
godson. In 1778, they were rcprodaoed as a supplement to 
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UUy'i J lawtrt nf Lord Chesterfield. Tie complete scrim d 
Chesterfield's Leliert to hi $ Godson im not printed until 1800, 
when It m edited by the fourth earl of Caruarron. Lord Car 
uorron, by mean* of the charming lAJe which he prefixed to the 
Tjditrt, placed Chesterfield's good name on a more substantial 
bod* than that upon which It had hitherto rated. 

These Letter* follow rory much the plan of their predecessors. 
They are aomotinie* In Eng llah, and more often fn French. They 
contain the nme form of instruction and anecdote, are written 
with the came mixture of wit and wisdom, and breathe the anno 
affectionate interact of the writer in the doings of his corropoo* 
dent. One of the letten may be specially mentioned, since It 
Inculcates the spirit of two commandments, on which, according 
to the highest authority hang all the law and the prophet*. 
Chesterfield write* 

I most from time to lima remind you at two imath twora Important duij*, 
wfatok I hope joa will omr forest cor mgUct. I mcca yoor doty to God 
sod yoordaljU Mao Tour doty to llsn W rwy shorl and dear It b only to 
do to him whsUrsr yo* would U wQllog that ha should do ta you. Aid 
roaiMnhax In ail tha UuIdom of yoar Ufa to aak yowr wsaaciaooa tbts qoaatlon 
SJuvld 1 he Killing that Out Jmtdd b* dan* to m*t If row oonsdsacw 
whleh whl always tell ytw trwih unite No, do not do that thing. 

Chesterfield took immense pains to show his two pupils bow to 
lire and it eridentiy gate him great pleasure to wntifii otct them, 
and to oxprea to each of than his satisfaction in their progress. 
Qe must, howerer bare suffered disappointment when he found 
that, in point of manners, neither of them did Justice to his in- 
tentions. His son, we learn from others, was loutish, and Fanny 
Burney says of his godson that with much share of humour and 
of good humour also, [he] has as Uttie good brooding as any man I 
©Ter mot with. 

Fanny Burney bore two surname* in succession buthermaideo 
name it that by which all true iorers know her because it was when 
she had no right to any but this that the wrote and gained her fame. 
She may be iladamo (TArblay on certain fornml occasions but the 
author of Ertiina Is for too English for a foreign name to ait easy 
upon her* The pictures of Important erenti and the intimate re- 
cords of Faun y s distinguished friends in her diaries sad letters place 
three writingi on a rmrj high plane, entitling than to rank as re- 
productions of eighteenth century life not Tory Gw below the relume* 
of Walpole and BoswciL She relates all she saw and did with so 

* A* to Jujnj Banny U n do wiki, M ^»p- m, pf. O 3. *** 4 . 
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and for Inattention. lib father told him that nothing wo* too 
small for attentive cortride ration and that concentrated attention 
on one «ob]ect at a time wo* of paramount Importance ‘There U 
time enough for everything In the course of the day If you do one 
thing at once, but there U not time enough in the year If you will 
do two thing* at ooce. 

llooour and morality the need of which b atroogly urged In 
the Lei ter t, do not Include eexu&l morality the writer reccm 
mend* hb ton to seek intimate association with married women 
of faihlcm, iu order to Improve hb manner*, which, by nature, 
wore aocoowbot boo mb. The general prindplca of good breeding 
continually urged In tin Letter* hare been atiangeJy mbander 
stood. The object of life b to bo pleased, and. In order to attain 
thb, we mu*t plerue other* but It b quite evident that more 
than surface pleasing U here intended. Both respect for the 
feeling* of othoT* and aympathy with thrm are enjoined. The 
young man b told never to be ashamed of doing what b right, 
but to use hb own judgment instead of blindly following other* 
in what the fashionable world consider* to be pleeanre. Such b 
a wunple of Chesterfield'* wbe an, many of which have becom* 
fluaflrar quotations, and which *how hb recollection of hi* own 
bitterly repented mbtakea In early life. When Philip Stanhope 
went out Into the world and hi* early education was completed, 
hb father continued to send him letter* of advice but, In 1708, 
the young man died, and the father learned that ho had been 
married and had two son*. Chesterfield received thb unexpected 
new* with ccmpoanre, and wrote kindly to the widow Eugenia 
Stanhope, laying that ho would undertake all the expense* con- 
nected with the bringing up of her boy*. He did not remora 
them from hew care, but took much Interest In them, and became 
attached to them, observing their different character* and adriring 
a* to them. 

Chealcrfleld’a literary fame reata upon hb letter* to kit Son, 
which were never Intended for publication but it ha* been 
oagroeniod by hb LtiUrt to hit Godton, which, also, were not 
Intended to aoe the light of publicity Tour teen of the letter* on 
the art of pleating, or a* the writer entitled them, The Haty, 
Utility and Mean* of Flooring, were flrrt puhliihed in 1774 in four 
number* of Tk* Edinburgh dfayuruu and Reviev* In 1775 , they 
were added to a Dublin edition of LcUtrt to hit Sow, and were 
Incorrectly described a* written to the ton — Instead of to the 
tzodkoo. In 177B, they were reproduced a* a supplement to 
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at, a itanoirt <sf Lord CluterJUld. The complete aeriea of 
hesterfleld* Letter* to his Godson wu not printed until 18S0, 
hen it wu edited by the fourth carl of Cernarron. lord Car 
irroo, by mean* of the charming Ltf* which be prefixed to the 
ttUrt, placed Chesterfield’* good name crn a more substantial 
uU than that upon which it had hitherto retted. 

The*© Letter* follow wery much th© plan of their predecessor* 
hey aro sometime* in English, and more often in French. They 
op tain the form of instruction and anecdote, are written 

rith the same mix tare of wit and wisdom, and breathe the same 
iTectionate Interest of the writer in the doing* of his corrtspoo- 
lent One of the Ietteri may be specially mentioned, since It 
nculcaies tho spirit of two commandments, on which, according 
o the highest authority 'hang ail the law and the prophets. 
JheaterfteJd writes 

I a«t fnus tin ta tlm* naiad joa of two rnacb mors In partial dutys, 
■hick I bop* yoc will oarar forgst not ntfUoL I mean jxrai dsty to Qotl 
uxi yuncdaty — Yowrdrtyta M*c b rerj short ud dour It U oedj to 

io to hbn ikkrir yt* weald b* wtHInff thil he rfionld do to yoc. And 
rniht la *11 tin b m do e m of yoor lift ta uk your m am ei mac* tide qaasUaa 
Skowld 1 b* wQUng UuU Out iXowld U dost* t» ml If yw oo n jcU ae e 
which will *lw*y* Uli yoa truth ian*r No, da not do tbst thing 

Chesterfield took immense pains to show his two pupils bow to 
lire and it evidently gare him great pleasure to watch otcr them, 
and to express to each of them hts satisfaction in their progress. 
He most, bower er hawe suffered disappointment when be found 
that, in point of manners, neither of them did justice to his in- 
tentions. His eon, wo learn from others, was loutish, ud Fanny 
Burney sayi of his godson that with much share of humour, and 
of good humour also, [he] has as little good breeding as any mn^ j 
ewer met with. 


Finny Burney bore two surnames in succe*ioo ( but her maldeti 
name la that by which all true lowers know her, because It was when 
»he had no right to any Imt this that she wrote and gained her fame. 
Sho may be Madame cTArblay on certain formal occasions , but the 
author of Srdma is fhr too English for a foreign n»mq to eM j 
upon her The pictures of important erects and the intimate re- 
cords of Fanny a distinguished friends in her diaries and letter* place 
these writings on a tctj high piano, entitling; them to rank as rw- 
pcoJocUota ol eighteenth csntar, hie not Tea, hi below tie toI mm 
of Walpole and Boeaell She relate. ah afae an and did .iu, K 
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much ipirit and Tivaclty filling In the blank* of other writer*, that 
the reading of the various IntHxmU U an inexhaustible pleasure. 
It may Indeed, be Bald that the diadoaoa the Inner life of three 
different world*. In her Beaty Xhory (1708 — 78), edited by Mr* 
Kill* (18891, the doing* of her family are fhlly displayed, and the 
profewdonai world of Dr Barney ( that clerer dog, na Johnson 
colled him) i* brightly *k etched Garrick, too, it constantly gliding 
or or the scene and playing the fool in Ida inimitable way Bat the 
mo*t popular character of oil lithe eccentric daddy' Orisp — Samuel 
Crbp, the recluse of Chestingtou hall near Lpaom — who wat the 
■pedal friend and corrotporuleot of hit Fttnniktn. In the later 
fhary and Letter* (1778 — 184 0), edited by Mr* Charlotte Barrett 
(1849 — 0), there It more about the larger literary end political 
world, including tbo great event of tho Daetingt trial- the full 
and particular account of court Ufa U of the greatoat hiterott and 
value. On 0 July 1708, Funny Burney writ appointed second 
keeper of the robe* to queen Charlotte, a position the held for 
fire jeer*. 8ho received much kindneas Grom the king and queen, 
who were food of her and, although, by reaeon of tho rigid eti- 
quette, tbo service waa hard, the had moch plcaaant intercourse! 
with her companions in the palace, who«e portraita the pointed 
with spirit. Her great and InoceMAt trouble, however wot bur 
Inevitable kmg and c!o*o association with the terrible Mr* Schwel 
lenberg, otherwite Gcrtxra. In ooane of time, the conftaemect 
which Fanny had to undergo affected her health, and her friends 
cried out for her release, errea Walpole uttering complaint*. 
Windham threatened to tot Tho Club on Dr Barney to induce 
him to obtain her freedom, and Botwcll threatened to interfere 
— much to Fanny’s annoyance, for she did not lore the * memoran- 
dmrrmor aa she colled him. Eventually arrangoments were made, 
and *h* finally loft co ur t in July 1791 the queen granting out of 
her own privy purae a petition or retiring allowance. 

A. roott interetting feature of the» diaries and letter* is the 
introduction of clear-cut portrait# of tho people whom the writer 
knew and met Johnson alluded to her power* In this respoct 
when he *ddre»od her as TfoullUlo character monger and, hero, 
her mrij novel writing *tood her In good stead. The description 
of Boswell's persecution of her at Windsor while pressing un- 
cacceaafuD/ for the us* of Johnson • letters, and reading to her at 
the gate* of the castle which the would not let him enter bit* 
from the forthcoming hi/*, U a fine bit of high comedy Among 
Fanny Burney's later friends wer* the Lock**, owners of Norbory 
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Mrs Elizabeth Montagu 

park, above lb© rale of Mich 1 Cham. On her frequent visit* to bee 
b«pU*ble friends, she became intimate with the Frencb 6xijr6» 
at Juniper ball uni, on 31 July 1793, the was married to one of 

— d Axblaj — at lliekleham church. The pair had but little 
upon which to set np home but Locke gaTo them a site, and 
the KanHtnm a subscription of generous friends for the norel 
Camilla produced sufficient fundi for building a cottage, which 
was named Camilla Lacey The marriage was a happy ono in 
spite of lack of means but, in 1801, d Arbiay determined to 
retain to France, and bis wife followed him. The restoration 
of Louis XVIII brought better times, but, in July 1815, general 
d Arbiay met with on accident and was placed era the retired 
list of the French army Austin Dobson describes hfrn u one of 
the most delightful figure* in his wifcs Diary On 3 May 1818, 
he died at Bath. This sad event virtually closes the work, and, 
although Madame d Arbiay lived until 1810, there aro few letters 
left after her husbands death. 

Mrs Elizabeth Montagu was one of a bright company of 
brilliant women 1 and, in spite of rivals, tha reigned supreme for 
fifty years as the chosen hostess of the Intellectual society of 
London. Mr* Ve*cy for a time, was a prominent rival, because, ns 
wife of Agmondesham Vc*ey a member of The Club, she came 
forward as the special hostess of that select company The fame 
of Mr* Montagu has much waned, and, probably htr letters, 
published by her nephew Matthew Montagu in 1809 — 13, are little 
read now This collection does not reach a date later than 1701 
of the remainder of the correspondence from that dote to the end 
of Mr* Montagu • life, consisting, for the most part, of letter* to 
Mrs Bobinson and a few other friends, Doran made a selection, 
which be printed with remarks of his own in biographical form, in 
1873, under the title A Lady qf the last Century (J/r* Elizabeth 
HonlaQu) dluttralcd m her unpubhtJud Letter*. Although this 
lady wss surrounded by the Intellect of her time (she Informed 
Garrick that she never Invited idle U to her booseX the did not suc- 
ceed In emulating Fanny Barney in the portraiture of her friends. 
Vrindham praised her letter* highly, but more for their style than 
for the particular interest of the subject* discuasod. Ho flow of 
her st jle, be write*, Is not less natural, because it Ls folly charged 
with shining pertides, and sparkles salt flow*. Her correspondent 

1 for a cmaol Mocwal U ti« Rknilnt*, *■* wi. xt Urnri flat t»an* 
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during fifty yean toi Lady Margaret Hariey, daughter of the 
•wood earl of Oxford and wife of tho second duke of Portland, 
■who wus also a life kmg friend of Mil Delany 

Elisabeth Robinson was the elder daughter of Matthew Robinson, 
a Yorkshire eqalnj, and her early education ru advanced by the 
Instruction of Dr Conjett Middleton, the soeond hothead of her 
maternal grandmother who lived at Cam bridge. Her father also, 
*u food of encouraging her to moke smart repartee* to hi* witty 
and caustic remark*, until he wax beaten in those encocntcr* and 
had to discontinue thorn. She became rather a formidable young 
lady and from her volatile disposition aho acquired the sobriquet 
Flilgot She monied, In 1742, Edward Montagu, a grandson of 
the first earl of Sandwich a quiet man who wai contented that hi* 
wife should rule In her own drawing room. Doran describe* him 
a a a mathematician of great eminence and a coal -owner of great 
wealth. The match appear* to hare been a happy ono, although 
the taste* of the two parties were very different 

Mr* Montagu was fond of aoclety and the pleasure* of 
the town had a great attraction for her but the was also 
a great reader and somewhat of a student, so she wo* often 
glad to exchange the gaieties of London for the quint pleasures 
of tbo country She formed a sort of salon at her house In 13111 
street and gathered a brilliant company round her Johnson 
was glad to b* ooe of her honoured gnosta but his feeling* 
toward* her seem to hire been mixed. Do acknowledged that 
dm was a very extraordinary woman, adding she bos a constant 
stream of conversation, and It 1* always Impregnated, it has 
always moo ing . At other times, he said some dkagrwwblo 
things of her and to tier Something in her talk seem* to have 
annoyed him — possibly her sharp repartee* may not hare pleased 
the dogmatic doctor Lyttelton, Burke, Wllbcrforo© and .Reynold* 
wore also among Iter favourite guests. Mrs Montagus husband 
died In 1776 and loft all his property to his wife bat, though 
Horace Walpole at once Jumped to the conclusion that she would 
marry again, sho preferred to adopt * nephew who succeeded to 
her posse**] qca- She continued to be a hostess and built herself 
a mansion on the north-west corner of Port non square but tho 
glory had, to a greet extent, departed, and tho Urge parties that 
could be accommodated in tho now house * ere doll compared with 
the smaller gatherings in nm street. In her later letters, she 
giro* much Information respecting the management of her largo 
estate*, In which sho proved herself a good economist Her Eaay 
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0% Lkt Writing* and Geums of Shakttpeart with Remcarh* upon 
iha JKtrtpr&entaUona of Mona. Do VoUoxrt (1700) has been 
noticed elsewhere 

Durid Garrick* wu a brilliant and agreeable letter writer and, 
even when angry with those correapoodcata who worried him 
exceedingly ho cun tinned to be bright and lively In hU rep Ik*. 
Hh letter* giro an adndroblo Idem of hia mercurial dlspotftkm, and 
it baa been aold that he wai never second in tho keenetf encounter 
of wit*. Th a two quarto relames of hh correspondence, published 
by Jamea Boaden In 1831 — 3, are of great value and intcreat, con- 
tistlog of letter* from many distinguished persona, and hii answer* 
to them. Tho miscellaneous Letter* were collected by Garrick 
himself, and copica of his own letten added to them. It lias 
been suggeated that ho may hare had the intention of using 
them as tho groundwork of an autobiography at any rate, bo 
must hare oonaidered it Important to keep tho original* of hi* 
TinoM controversies for hi* own justification. The correspondence 
la now preeerved, together with family letter* (not printed by 
Boaden) and kjiqo other*, in tho Footer collection at tho Vlcton* 
and Albert museum. They form thirty fire bound relume* suul 
are of considerable value. Boaden however arranged the letter* 
carekesly without putting hln material* in a satisfactory chrono- 
logical order or provhBng a much-noeded Index but bo added * 
good life of the actor largely founded upon the material* printed 
by him. An improved, and more convenient, edition containing a 
fairly complete collection of Garrick* letter*, while condensing 
those of hi* coTTospoodanta, would be a valuable addition to our 
literature. As it U, however Boadeo* collection shows how 
important a figure Garrick flllod in the intellectual world of the 
eighteenth century 

Bio list of his correspondents contain* tho name* of moot of the 
distinguished man of hi* time, such os Lord* Camden, Chatham 
and Lyttelton, Johnson, Burke, Key no Ids, Goldsmith, Boswell, 
Burney, Hogarth, Hume, Sheridan and Stoevcn*. Burke, who enter 
talned the highest opinion of Garrick, was one of his best friend*, 
lie addressed him ** My dear David, My dear Garrick and 
sometime* *11/ dearest Garrick, and concluded his letter* in terns 
of affection. Johnson and Garrick notwithstanding their early 
relations, never got further than Doer sir, and ended their letter* 

1 *M cab, toL, t p. tt* ; an* • L roi. XL 
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in form*! style. Mn Montagu was a frcqutnt oorrespoodent and 
the writer of soma of tho beat letter* In tho coilecUon. On one 
occasion, she is found entreating Garrick, on behalf of ber friaxl 
MnVesey to obtain the election of that lady** husband Agmoodes- 
bam Yo*ey into tho select circle of ‘The Glob. Tbe bulk of tho 
correspondence relato* to theatrical affair*, aa to which Garrick 
wu in oomtant trouble, by reason of hi* strenuous attention to hta 
dutim aa manager *Hu> actor* are conabmtiy complaining, and the 
actresso*, wbo were jealooa of him and of each other, Kmothnd 
aim oat dirOTe him maxi Mr* Cibber Mr* Yates, Mr* Alingtcn 
and Mr* Cliro — all ga.ro trouble in various way* bat Garrick 1 * 
feeling* were eesentiady different aa to tho but two ladle* In tho 
list Mr* Ablrtgtoo permanently annoyed him. Ho added to a 
letter written by ber In 1770 Tho aboro is a true copy of tho 
letter examined word by word, of that worst of bad women Mr* 
Ablngtoo, to uk my playing for her benefit, and why f On tho 
other hand, Kitty CUve and ho were alway* quarrelling and 
making It up, *inoe they thoroughly eateoned each other In 
17&6, Kitty wrote an angry letter Sir, I beg you would do me 
tho favour to lot ine know if it wa* by your order that my money 
wa* itoppod hat Saturday In 1770, »he wrote a letter which 
Garrick endorsed My Plvy — excellent. It wa* not only the 
actor* and actreaw* who annoyed Garrick — tho playwright* wore 
equally if not more, troublceomo. There la a long aerie* of letter* 
between Morphy *nd Garrick, which thow* that they were con- 
tinually at war with one another. The l a t ter part of the seoood 
Tolume of Boadea * work is fall of intereating letter* from French 
men and Frenchwomen of distinction, proving bow highly Garrick 1 * 
genioa wma appreciated In France. Diderot, Marmontel, Mme 
Keeker Frtron, MUo Clalroo and ho Kain were among hi* oorns 
spoodenta. 

Tho letter* of Garrick do not throw much light upon hi* training 
for tbe stage. He seems to have been bom an actor with ad the 
quad tie* of a first-rate comedian, while hi* achievement* as a 
trag edian were the mult of hi* goniu* and tbe power* of hi* 
Imagination. Ho wa* of no school, and he had no master He wa* 
wed educated and po**e*eed a singular charm of manner bat ho 
obtained hi* great position by In ce ss ant «tndy perristoot practice 
and wide observation. Burke described him as one of tho deepest 
observers of man. Wed might Quin *ay that, If Garrick wa* right, 
he and hi* school were ad wrong I He liked to astonish spectators 
by his sudden change from tho ad inspiring tragedian to tho 
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worship of nature, a self iodalgcnt enjoyment of melancholy roooda, 
set upon It the distinct stamp of romajdldam, while Richardsons 
KraibOlty kept within the bounds d the Inner life, and wo* 
checked by his puritanhtn when half way to romantic morWdnce*. 
It was hla fate, nerertheless, to become one of the roost Retire 
among tha literary force* from which was to spring, together with 
the reriral of letters, a state of moral mnwst which wuuM hare 
caused his conaaeace many on anxious qualm. Not only most 
French norelists after 1JM but the leaders of the new school, from 
17tW to 1830 either directly or through Bousseeu felt the inspiring 
and guiding Influence of Richardson. 

Hardly loo deep-reaching or ex tend ro wai his Influence in 
Germany IUdtardson, says Erich BehmMt, in his still Indispen- 
sable study, ‘belongs u well to the history of the German, as to that 
of the English, norcL The chords which the author of CTonswi 
struck 1 a the henrta of his earnest, religion! and sentimental German 
readers were no other than those which he had stirred in his light 
nnd sceptical French admirer*— ao true it is that one great tide 
of emotional enthuilnam swept, at that thus, orer the bound* of 
nationality and race. Bat the indlridusl genius of each nation 
was, of course, recognisable hi the chortn of praise by * tows of it* 
own. The state of German romance before Geflert, says tho critic 
Just quoted, was much the same as thAt of English fiction before 
Richardson — with this difference only that Germany hod no Defoe. 
GeUert, who translated Pamela awl 0 ranch son, wan. Indeed, a 
writer after Richardson s heart and his noral. Das hehen drr 
tekwdivehen Grtijin tor G (17«)> though it foils for short of his 
model, still affords ample proof of the most jwnkerorthy intentions. 
Meanwhile, the German literary market, just like the French, was 
flooded with imitations nod sequels histories of on indlTWaal 
or of a family in epistolary form, became the fashion. Among 
no relists who followed GeUert a example may be mentioned Hermes 
(G<r*zkichie der Hist Fanny B'tXtrs, 17M) and Sophie La Rocha 
(Gct&tti&U dee Frdttfehu van SUrnXettn, 1771). Wlebinds ad 
miration found rent in a drama on the unfortunate CXanentbxi 
ddla Partita. (1700) after be bud planned r series of letters from 
Sir Charles Grand bon to Mbs Jerrois (1709) In their Impulrire 
eegernem, many admirers would risit the scenes which Richardson 
hod described or make a pilgrimage to those in which he bad II red. 
Characteristic, in this respect. Is Klopstocks hanging to be per- 
sonally acquainted with the author of Cfanssa and tho touching 
episode of id* young wire’s correspondence with a man upon whom. 
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knitter forcing comedian. HI* Lear and hi* Abel Drcgger were 
oqmjtj n me ring. It was tie frethne*, the brightoeas and life of 
Ida rtjle that made the Instant acceptance of Mm ai the greatest 
of lirtog actor* secure. At thirty he wm* joint le»ee of Drury lane 
theatre. In 1776, be retired from the stage and told his moiety of 
the theatre to Sheridan, Linley and Ford. He kept np hit interest in 
the stage bat be bad little tune to enjoy his Tell earned rest, 
and died in 1779 tmlTtnally regretted. Burke wrote an epitaph, 
which unfortunately was rejected in faroor of a foolish Inicrlprfiou 
by Pratt, foe the monument in Westminster abbey It was in a 
passage of the former that Garrick was wdd to hare raised the 
character of hU profession to the rank of a liberal art. 

It may not seem inappropriate to add In this place a few word* 
concerning the series of Dt s oowrae s ddlrered by Blr Joshua 
Reynolds, from 1760 to 1790, to thertndents af the Royal Academy 
These Ducovtkm have become a classic of onr language, because 
they are justly regarded as a model of art criticism, derated 
as they are to essentials and written in a style of great beauty 
and distinction, and exhibiting In ererj page Reynolds s lorn and 
knowledge of hi* art, as well as the literary power* of his mind. The 
adricn of a master grounded cm his own knowledge and practice 
must alwayi poasom a real ralue, and Reynolds i* screre in his 
condemnation of the futility of much art criticism by amateur*. 

TWrw ara, ha writaa, many writer* on oar Art, who not being of tha pro- 
f fallen and orusaquantly not knew fen j whst ran or what cannot ba ilona, hare 
been Tary liberal af abcord pralaea tn thdr daarripUoea af fa r uuri t* work*. 
Thay aJ mjr* find hi them what they ara reaolred to find. A ad, again! tthaa 
baea tha fate of ArU to ba errrrioped In mj ilia him and l-.a m * . I wwJVJ. 
langwage, aa if It wai thooght n ec tar y that aran the term ainmld uai ea pm d 
to tb* Idea eotertaiaad of tha Instability aad n aa ta lnty of tha rales which 
Qwy >ii«i—lL 

In urging the duty of industry and pcrsererance, be has Iwm 
supposed to imply a doubt as to the existence af genius but, when 
he affirms that the supposed goal a* must use the seme herd means 
of obtaining success as are imposed upon other*, a deeper scepticism 
than was really his need not be imputed to him. It was a false 
Men of genius which he desired to correct. 

Qewlasls tutvf ri to be a power of prodndag rarrllrDCTa which are <mt erf 
th* reach of tha rale* of art : a power which mo precepts mn teweh, and which 
*o Industry cam arqalrc. 

In another place, he say* 

Tha Wastry which 1 principally iccc mm e t ried Is not the hriortry af 
tha hands, Wt of tha aalad. Farther whan adrocatlny tha doty of rUar 
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axp m rio ni Ifhiordet to ba brftOTflbHI appear t»deffT*d*»riby Vrtxgh* 
brr ilcnm fras t±i» rWemwy *4t«aUoe 1m the cioodi, H t» o»tj to fin brr ■ 
•oBd namtoc upon tha earth.’ 

The tint Dfrcwrae wa* delivered at the opening of the Royal 
Academy end deal* with the advantage to be expected from the 
Imthnthm of that body The ninth Duconrm b, again, general, 
and m delivered on the remoral of the Rural Academy from Pall 
Mall to Somerset pbico. Tho fifteenth and la*t con tain* the 
president 1 * farewell to the itndcnt* and member* of the Royal 
Academy and a review of the acope of the DUcovrttt, ending with 
an eulogltrm era Michel Angelo 

I reflect do* withoat rv«lty tWt thaa* DteoorM baar ttailmercrf rf rrj 
•dmtrntlao of tint trslj ditto* man ; *od I *heald d**lr* that th* iut worii 
which I should pronoccaoa In this Aead—y tod Cron this plma, xilfbt ha tha 
nacM of UJOnEL ANGL'LO 

Burke, who was In tho president a chair then descended from tho 
roatrom, taking the lecturer i hand, and wild. In Milton a word* 

TW JLnjrei wx3c*h and In Ajlanrt ear 
Bo ehartnluf Ufl hi* rdei\ that ha awVDa 
Thcmfht him aUU speakiaa, still stood fix’d to baax> 

The incident lllmtratea tho deep lnteroat taken by Burke in hb 
frkaKTi D taeowr#« and It baa been anggeated that bo had much 
to do with tholr com position. But they ao evidently oontain 
Reynold* • own individual view*, and the thought* ore expreaaod 
»o naturally and dearly, that anch an Idea muat be put aaklo a* 
aboard. Reynold* waa a highly cultured man, and, doabtle**, bo 
plnisd much In clearneaa of literary lnalght by hb intimate aaao- 
datlon with auch men a* Johnaon and Burke but a careful atndy 
of the Dltcowna would prove to moat reader* that the language 
a* well aa the thought* were Reynold** own. lie wan, however 
not the m*n to refect anggeated Improvement In atylo from hi* 
dlatinguiahed friend*, and, doubtle**, both Johnson and Burke 
propoaed tome verbal Improvement* in the proofk 

The general reoeptloo of the work was extremely favourable 
and that it wa* appreciated abroad I* evidenced by the tan pro** 
Catharine of Bnadaa preterit to Reynold* of a fold snuffbox, 
adorned with her portrait in relief; *et in diamond*, a* an exprea- 
akm of her appreciation of tho Discourtet. 

The plan of the DUetstmct, carried on through many year*, b 
comhtent throughout. The writer did not interfere with the 
teaching of the profeaaor* but it wu hb aim to deal with tho 

1 Lm*, ki rat, rr 1— X 
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plenty of er! dense that Johnson highly eatewned the character 
of Hannah More. Baby More wa* n 11 rely writer end ihe 
girei a ririd picture of her riatcr a Intercouno with Job naan in 

1775. 

"NT* drank UaalBlr Jedm*’* with Dr Joiuiw*. HsnmhW certainly a fTOt 
faroaiil*. BWe »u placed nwt him, nd they had tb» «*ti» eaarrewUkn t* 
ttwraelra*. TWy irrrr both fn rr-fcjj-knbly hlyh oiriUj It irt* •ortiicJr V*- 
lucky sigh It I hare nnrr Kr*rd her mj ao many food thlnja. Tb* old 
r*al«« IM axtramaly Joodar and the jwirry cw rvy pl> wt . 

TTxe aceoe bad changed when Hannah More met Johnaon at 
Oxford, in the year of hi* death, at dinner in the lodge at Pem- 
broke. Sbo wrote home 

Wko do yon C Hak W my principal oieeroo* at Ortbed } Oaly Dr Jcfcawa, 
and wdoM gallant it abort t Trm. cannot lnmyin* arlth wbai daOgkt ha 
ihcrwad M itay part of hla enm eollcga. Whan rra ram* Into tha Omsud 
room, *• *pied a One larga print of Johnson, framed and bung trp that rary 
Mmlng with thk raotto t And la not J obaaoo tmra, hbmlf a boat > Under 
whWa atarad yoa In the faea Fn* )Dm llora’a StnabilUy' Tbl* UUU 
fueidant amnaad Qjj-Urt alaal TrV»in look* rary Cl Indeed— apfrillaaa and 
via. Howam be m*da n rfort to ba chaarfol and I exerted nyatlf maefa 
to make hl» «. 

■Hie triumphant entrance into the great London world by 
Hannah More, a young Brktol achoolmistrna, ia difficult to Recount 
for except on the ground* of her remarkable abflltieR An agree- 
able young lady of eeren end twenty froah from the prorineea, who 
gained at once the cordial friendship not only of Garrick, Reynold*, 
Johnson and Horace "Walpole but of Mra EUabeth Montagu end 
the literary ladka of the day and who became heraelf one of tha 
leaden of the Blue Stocking*, must hare been a woman Tory much 
out of the common. When Hannah More came flrrt to London, 
the Halted Reynold*, whose drier promiaed to introduce her to 
JohcaotL She then met Garrick, who waa flrit interested In her 
became of aocne intelligent criticism of hi* acting which he had 
ism. He and Ida wife became Hannah ■ dearest friends, and, on 
bearing of Mr* Garrick a death, Hannah More wrote to a friend 
(31 October 1 823) 

I ipni tbor* tWirty wtnl*r» usdir brr not, ad aratefidly r*»eml>*r mU 
mly Ur prr*o*l ktndoc**, brt rny Bn* hriwdaeiloo tbrwuk tbem UtU * 
■ocktty fw t*nk, JU*r*t«re «ai 

Bbo kept up her correspondence with her dhttn gabbed London 
friends but moat of them had died before the had airircd at 
middle age. We then notice a «m*klcT»bio change in the *ub}ect* 
of her correspondence, and her letter* are occupied with tha 
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of forming a naturalists calendar for, writing to Pennant on 
19 July 1771, be exprtM* hi* diffidence in reaped, to publbbing 
his note* because 

1 ought to Wn l uaf un It tvwity yr*r» *ga .— If I «u to attempt aaytUajr B 
*o»ld b* »o*ir»hil of x Hktaril Ubtory of mf nxltn pari*, a <4**** 
H iti ona-tfxt ttmlit, ee*np-rWn* x Joarnel for om wbob Tear a&d tHaatrated 
with Urg* actea and ot**rr*lk*M. 

Eventually, ho did not make any considerable alteration in hk 
letten bat left all the rirkl picture* In their original setting and 
Tk* NcaxrtihtS t Calendar did not toe the light until two yean 
after hk death— in 1795. 

A QmrUrif reviewer 1 ipeaidng of White, describe* him ** 
a man the power of wboee writing* ha* Immortalised an a bacons 
riling® and a tortoise, — for who ha* not heard of Timothy — a* long 
a* the Englkh language life*. Tbe life history of Timothy may be 
read in White* letter*, and in the amusing letter to Mb* Hooky 
MoUo, afterwardn Mr* Chapone (31 August 1781), written by him 
la the name of Timothy The tortobe waa an American, bom hi 
1 734 In the province 0 / Virginia, who remembered the death of Id* 
great gTr*t-graadfather in the lOOth year of hb age. Thomas Bell 
disputes the American origin and bdleTe* the animal to bare 
belonged to a north African ipede*, naming it tcUudo marpmola 
bat Bonnett held that It ni dbtlnct and ba described and named 
U T TTWtri, after the man who bad immortalised it 

Selboroe may be obecure bat it b a beantlfol Tillage in a 
beautiful country eminently wilted for the pnrpo*e of White in 
making It the centre of * Ufea work of soological research and 
observation. The book waa immediately popular both with the 
general public and with all nataralbU, many of the moat eminent 
of which daa* hare soaocarirely edited it with additional and 
corroborative note*. 

'White'* waa an unerentfol life a* we imuBj understand the 
phrase bat It wa» also a foil and bay one, the rendu of which 
have greatly benefited hb fellow men. He was born and died at 
Belbcrrne and that delightful neighbourhood was the centre of Ida 
world. Bat it would be a mistake to forget that lie wu* a roan of 
capacity equal to the duties of a larger sphere. He waa for fifty 
yean a fellow of Oriel college, Oxford, and, few *otne of time 
yean, dean of the coUeg*. In 1757 there iru an election for the 
provostship, when, although Moagrave was chosen, White had 
n»ny supporter*. Bo quitted residence at Oxford in the following 
» TJ. un, m. Ul, >. t uk 1 «rt- Tk* ffswjr-Bw, 
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does not alwny* suggest it) mm account ha* already boen gircn 
in an earlier chapter 1 hb prose, In preface* and letter*, many of 
the latter *tUl unpublished, U of the good, *onoroua, somewhat 
pedantic Hnd which ma beginning, eren 'when be wrote, to bo 
old fiahloced. Another conntry gentleman was Anthony "Whittle? 
of Whitchurch, an 12 too be 7 who imbibed mch a dislike to 
learning language* that be conk! not read the CSasttcs, bat do one 
formed a better judgment of them, and wa* a young man of 
great delicacy of sentiment A* an undergraduate, be pu Wished 
anonymcrmly In 1730, a poem entitled 77ie SknUleaxt. He died 
in 17^4, aged forty For many year* he had corresponded with 
Shcoftooc and Grares, and, on hk death, the former wrote to 
the latter * the triamrlrate which ffu the greatcat happine* and 
the greatcat jirfdo of my Ufa t» broken." Few of their letter*, 
tmfortnnatoly are p re f err e d. Through Sanderaon Miller, the 
*qnire of Radway at the foot of Edge-hill and the friend of all 
the noble builder* and gardeners of the age (except Horace 
Walpole who rarely lost an opportunity of laughing at blm\ the 
Warwickshire coterie had linki at once with the greet world and 
with th* greatest writer of the age. It wa* In hU drawing room 
that Fielding read the manuscript of Ton Jinxes to an admiring 
circle of ladk* and gentlemen and for an lmprorement which 
Pitt generonaly designed hi his garden Miller happfly thanked 

Tit* Pajmsder well ridUed la jd*otlnjf 
PImmoA to ud*t whan «*wh ttm wanting, 
lie bid wy lA«nl* grow 1 tbay prr 
Pu* m W* I*ar«ls mlfmy* do. 

It wa* no doubt a* a refuge from domestic unhappiness that 
lady Luxbocough turned to literature and sought the friendship 
of lesser poets. Boro about 1700, she wa* hnlf-ttrter of Henry 8 t 
John, afterwards riaoount BoHngbroke, to whom she was all her 
Efe derotedly attached* In 17?7 she married Robert Knight, *on 
of the cashier at the Booth Sea company whom Horace Walpole 
contemptuously calls a transport. About nine years later, she 
was separated from her husband In consequence of some scandal 
which has nerwr been aerified. Horace Walpole, who disliked her 
end her friends, speaks of a gallantry In which Dalton, tutor to 
the eon of Indy Hertford (after* ards duchess of Somerset) was 
concerned but this U unlikely for tbe friendship of the two ladies 
» B**d»*.T Alt* US— 11a. i. W Sbewb**, 
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the shepherde*** and hermit* with whom the poet* played, 
genuinely delighting In out of door pleasure*, bat not arene 
from a good dinner and a glaa* of wine. They present ft pic- 
ture of FjglUh c o untr y life, hi n literary drde, tmrarpe**ed, If 
not unique, in it* TCradty and eompieteno**. HuIT* collection 
goe* down to 1776, and U concluded by *0100 rather tedious 

reSeotfac* from « Mia* K upon Venice and the real dance* 

and maimer* of John, third dote (and thirty flrtt earl) of AthoU, 
a bencrolent petaonage who drowned Idmaelf fn the Tay in 
1774. 

The Oirrerpowffrnca Ixivxc* F ranc es Ocrtatiu qf Hertford 
(aflcrwardt Duetts cf Somtrttf) and Henrietta Lontea Oo**tw 
qf Ponfrtt, which wn» not published till 1605, belong* to an earlier 
period, extending from 1788 to 174L The two ladles wens both 
of the bedchamber of quoen Caroline, and it wvi lady Hertford 
who obtained the pardon of 6a rage through the queen a Influence 
Johnson, who pay* her a lofty compliment on thia, t» lea* polite 
toward* her Intereat* in literature, and tell* u* that It wa* her 'prac 
tice to invite every rummer *ome poet Into the country to hear 
her verse*, and aasht her studies, adding that this honour wa* one 
year conferred cm Thomson, but bo took more delight In caroming 
with Lord Hertford and hi* friend* than asdsting her ladyihip* 
poetical operation*, and therefore ncror received another nun men*. 
Another poet who dedicated a relume to her wa* Isaac Watt*, and 
Sheratons'* ode, Ihmd Bltffonce, wa* alao, after Lot death, 
Inscribed to her memory Her correipondect Henrietta, coante** 
of Pomfret, wn» granddaughter of lord chancellor Jeffrey*, and h«r 
lettera from France and Italy fhintly recall the stylo of lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, with aome detail*, not uninteresting, of 
life at foreign court*. Indy Hertford wa* a shrewd observer 
and contribute* opinion* on the early metbodlsts which repreteat 
the Judgment of the quiet, cultivated, religion* society to which, 
after her retirement from court, *he belonged. Two smart poetna 
in Dodriey* collection 1 refer to her *uppo*ed affection Tot Sir 
Wldtom Hamilton and goftdp* made free with her name, bat quite 
without rcftxm. Her later year*, at least, those of warm friend- 
ship with lady Luxborongb, were secluded and tad. 

AiT«raB*It«rKuc[amile *h#wTota,tn [*=**•*• wUch vdl IDwfrata* 
tV« *tyW ot tbm tetter*, bar* w tut cwb* Him rwy w*D cowUnled t* pnD 
off oor Ornaioaat* and la* CWUn la ovder to fo to r*«t? 8*ck, 


1 T«L ti, ff. »M. 
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U tb* Bwwptksi ww B*tnr*Hr sira to On Wamtn** of bodily th«j 

Ham to undraw u* by grata. to prrpara u* fox a Baat that will rafraah u 
nun powarfally thsa *07 Nlgotf* BJt*p ecmld do. 

There U, Indeed, in mart of tho in cm ben of thi* coterie, a 
peed re, CTcn plain tire, tone. Jago found tho country clergyui an • 
quiet melancholy natural to him, and, if Shcnstone began by being 
lad as night only for vantonnew, his retirement rt tho Leasowea, 
in tpite of tho interest of hi* wilderness, hi* 'waterfall and hi* arm, 
and tho polite appreciation of hi* fuhlonablo neighbour*, aooc 
tinged his sedentary and self indulgent life with *orrow and regret 
a* veil a* with dyspepsia and fretfolnea*. But ho could write a 
cheerful letter ami a bright and ingenious easay to tho last HI* 
friend Grave*, to whom a large number of hi* letter* were addraewd, 
In the Recollection qf tome particular* of hi* life (1760), perhapa 
the moat Ln ten* ting of hit work*, girt* him not undeterred credit 
for 

each a JaUana oi Uxwgbt and upxxBrioo, mod etch a koowledfa of ^™«T' 
Batura u wall u ol booij that, tf w* coodikr Low flftl* (ba] bad ocaTOtaad 
vitk Um *tmlL world, oca would think b* bad atmoat an IntolliT* knowl*d*» 
of tha eharactara of man. 

He had, indeed, all the acuteneaa of observation which behmga to 
the literary rtdne, and ho wrote with an entire absence of affec 
tatloo and an ea*y grace which mode hla letter* not unworthy to 
■tend among the Tery belt of thoao which tho eighteenth century 
produced. Pajacgea of pleasant fancy or humour of description 
and of critldan, occur again and again in hi* corre* pondence, and, 
whateTer may be said of hi* poetry hi* prose style 1* eminently 
felicitous. Admirers of good vntlDg hare too long neglected 
him 

Tho some may bo told of hi* intimate friend, Richard Graven 
well known to all the Warwickshire coterie. Ho wrote so much 
that there is a natural temptation to regard 1dm a* a mere acribbler 
or a literary hack- Such a judgment would be most rajast He 
llrcd to be nearly ninety and in so many years it i* no tedious 
achievement to hare written some doxen book* that are worth 
reading, beside* a few more which, perhaps, are not Grate* 
wa* a fellow of All Soul*, and there began a lifelong friendship 
with Blackstone. Ho wa* a poet, and a collector at poem* 
Evphrotyue end The Fetloou bear witness. Ho wa* a t ranslator 
of Mareu* Aurelius and of many andent epigrams. Ho wa* a 
correspondent of cIctct people, but better pleased to receive 
than to write letter* arul not one to copy md preserve those 
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the shepherdesses And hermit* with whom the poet* playtd, 
genuinely delighting to out of door pleasure*, bat not areise 
from a food dinner and a glum of wine. They present a p*o- 
tore of Kogliih country life, in a literary circle, unsurpo^ed, if 
not unique, to It* veracity and oosnpletensa*. Buffs ooileotloa 
goes down to 1775, and U ooedaded by *0010 rather tedkta 

raflecUoc* from a Mia N upon Vadc# and tha rwldaoMs 

and man non 0 1 John, third dak© (and thirty flnt earl) of AthoG, 
a benevolent p<v»oa*ge who drowned hlmirif to the Iky in 
1774. 

Tbs OorrttfQndeiu* fai&cen Frax&% Ocnotfra qf Ktrtford 
(•\fU*TCardi DikJuu qf S&mcrtei) and UmrwUa Lovtta Ooodm 
*f Pvm/rti, which m not pnbhabod till IftW belongs to an eartiar 
period, extending from 1733 to I74L Ths two ladle* wore both 
of the bedchamber of queen Caroline, and It w©a Lady Hertford 
who obtained the pardon of Bange through the queen $ Influence. 
Johnson, who pays her a lofty compliment on this, la 1st* polite 
toward* hsr In terest* In liter* tare, and tells os that Jt was her ‘prac- 
tice to in rite •rcry «nmmer anno post into the 00 on try to hoar 
her verse* and aaaiai her stadia* adding that thi* honour wa* oca 
)-mr conferred on Thomson, but he took more delight la carousing 
with Lord Hertford and hi* friends than a Misting bar ladyship # 
postkal operations, and therefore nerer rewired another summon* 
Another poet who dedicated a Toiame to her was Isaac Watts, and 
ShemUms* ode, Jbtttd Bkganou, was also after her death, 
inscribed to her memory Her correspondent Henrietta, oounteo 
of Pamfret, was granddaughter of lord chancellor Jeffrey* and h* 
letters from Franco and Italy faintly recall the style of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, with some detail* not uninteresting; of 
life at foreign aourt*. Lady Hertford was a attrawd obserrer 
and contribute* opinions 00 the early methodlsta which represent 
the judgment of the quiet, cultivated, religion* aodety to which, 
after her retirement from oo urt, she bdongod Two noart possis 
la Hodsle/a eolloctian 1 refer to her supposed aiJectka for Sir 
Wibifim Hamilton and gossips made free with ber name, but quite 
without reosoo. Hor later year* ut leas* those of warm friend 
ship with lady Im borough, ware secluded and sad. 

k(\m ■ fTtll «i Ukjm h 1»> »Ls vr*te,ls Isagas** wUck wsQBltMtntJ* 
tWWjWof Uw-tUttso, k*r» w» »•* r«o* Hmm nr* w*H «•(*■( (* poQ 

mXvar Ortuxntais ud Oa* CfeaUwfe «rdsr M ** to r**i ? fisd,M StMat* 
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t» Etwptt* w» nttanOj gh* to ths Wan*.*.* baffly DWI >*** 
B to mdrtm m hj'Vtgnm, to ureter* m tar s Bo* that -wffl refrssh u 
r» DQW.rfallr tiisa uj Blew could do.’ 


T3kt« U, indeed, in mast of the members of this coterie, a 
®*lre, emu plaintite, tone. Jago fouwl the country clergyman • 
ikt melonchaly natural to him and. If Shewtane began by Wng 
d u night only for wantonne*, hi* retirement at the Louowos, 
i spite of the Intend of his wildenie*, bis watorfeD and hi* urn* 
od the polite appreciation of hie fashionable ndghboun, soon 
inged bis sedentary and self Indulgent life with kotow end regret 
M well u with djipepei* and fretfulne*. But be could write a 
ioer/ul letter and * bright and Ingenious <**ay to the last Hli 
Hood Grares, to whom a large number of hla letter* were addressed, 
n the RooolUction tovta particular* of his life (1788), perhaps 
the most interesting of his works, giros him not undoserred credit 
for 


cudi s foslaMs of ttuxight sad expr—ltm, sod such s koowleigs of harass 
nsturs m w«U m of books iiai, if ww oocutdtr how Utils [fas] had cooiwsl 
with ths ersst world, met weald think bs had shoos* u lniulii t* knowlsd** 
of ths chsiwoUa of max 


He had, Indeed, all the scut enow of obecrmtlon which belongs to 
the literary reel mo, and ho wrote with an entire absence of a£foc 
taticra and an easy grace which made his letters not unworthy to 
stand among the rery best of those which the eighteenth century 
produced. Pssttgcs of pleasant fancy or humour, of description 
and of criticism, occur again and again In his correspondence, and, 
whaterer may be said of hit poetry his proee style If eminently 
felicitous. Admirers of good writing ha to too long 
him. 


Ihe same may be said of his intimate friend. Bichard Grate*, 
well known to ail the Warwickshire coterie. He wrote so much 
that thae is a natural temptation to regard him as a mere scribbler 
or a literary hack. Such a judgment would be moat udJqsL He 
Ured to be nearly ninety, end in so many years it Is no tedious 
achletemcnt to IrfiTO written somo dozen books that are worth 
reading, besides a few more which, perhaps, are not Grates 
of AU Sout ‘’ " Ki **“'» b °S>n » lifelong friendaMp 
BIAtan Ho mi a poet, ud » collector of poena 
£vjAroiy« I«nd TU Fatoox bar vltm. Ho ru . trial, tor 
of Henan Amelia md of min, indent epl mm Ha n. . 
“ywpoodent of dorer people, but better ploued to rteelr. 

Ita to -rtto Utter, ind not ooo to eop, 
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of Attica* live ‘solemn Head of a college, and Hortexahu tho 
gage Cornual learned in the la* — 

Tta ocnaeknisaeM o t taring paaetnaJTy discharged rrsrj doty cJ iWr 
Ttf^Miln dlffa»#d aa mm and ctasrful&OM errer ttair isiwis, and 

loft op*n to •njoymmt. End Et lateen to rwdr* w aw ra Et from sT*ry 
th«i pro*cnt*d Itself la the way Tta froiuMB of tta taoming tta 
ivnltj of tta sir tta nnlara of tta Oslds, ETtry gantlann'a neI, vney 
fEnb-tauE, End ertry rctis jo ttay poM«d by or *T*ry riltega ttay rod* 
through, afford*! toco* kind of pleasiag refloeik** to pttna of ttair happy 
dhpcsitlon- Hide If ttay crrrtook or *en crvsrtatan by Eoyoao on tta rosd, 
•Tin of tta Wot rank, I n a t M d of pawing bin by with a sopanfEous air aa 
If ta wer* of a differs t specie*, tiiiry ooataUml him tn tta Mine light u a 
■partwnao woatd a pariridga or a woodcock, as ow that might affbed ttarp 
•ittar pleasuia or loatrsciioo t aad uaasfly oommaaced a eQCTsnalloa. 

Thb wee the way In which Graves lived and wroto. Yet ho was 
not blind, a* Coiiandla *hows, to the seamy tide of thing*. 

More delicate than CokantUa are the two charming little 
volumes on titled Eugeni* a or Anecdotes qf the Golden Vale (1786), 
which, from n description or two of scenery, suggest that the 
neighbourhood of the Wye wu* familiar to the writer and thus 
account, perhaps, for tho reference in The Spiritual Quixote to 
Popo* Man of Row — What, old Kyrlel I know him well ho 
was an honest old code and loved hi* pipe and a Tankard of elder 
a* well aa tho beet of n*. —They show too, aa do other of Ora res ■ 
writings, in a touch here and there, a knowledge of the habit* 
and suffering* of the poor a lm nat a* intimate aa Crabbea. 
Plextppta or The Aspiring Plebeian, published (anonymously aa 
was OokauHa) in 1790 is a quiet tale of the lore aflhiia of two 
young men, eminently sober and respectable, told In the pleasantest 
rem of Graves a quiet observation of mankind. Cheltenham, Wale* 
and London are the scene* of tho story which 1* of the placid type 
that Glares loved. In hi* later jean, ha wrote essay* and studies 
of character, with a few t*r* de eocx&d, all Tory gentle, unaffected 
and trivial and ho kept green, to the last, the memory of hi* 
friend Sbemtone and the literary circle in which ho had moved. 

The reame waa now changed to Bath, where CTerjbody In the 
later eighteenth century (except poor I sidy Luxborough, the term* 
of whose separation from her husband would not allow her arm to 
go on tho Beth rood) came sooner or later At Indy Miller % of 
Both Easton, tho undoubted original of Mr* Leo Hunter a com- 
pany of poetasters and dilettante* met every week for some jesi* , 
Grates, who was constantly present, records, with a little flutter 
of satisfaction, that on one occasion he met four duchesses. The 
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CHAPTER XTI 


HISTORIANS 

I 

Hdmi ajid Motmjf Hbtowaib 

‘A* for (food [English] historians, Voltaire wroto In 1734, ‘1 
know of none u yet a Frenchman [Rapln] has had to writs their 
history 1 His criticism was just, and, before him, both Addison 
and Bollngbroko had noted the backwardness of English literature 
»o far oi history was concerned. Yet there was no lade of interest 
on the part of the educated classes in the history of their own 
nation, for during the tint half of the eighteenth century, several 
histories of England appeared which, in spite of gross defects, 
found many readers. Nor is this Interest difficult to account for. 
Closely connected with the conservatism of the national character, 
it had been festered by the conflicts through which the nation had 
passed In the preceding century far, In these conflicts, great 
respect was shown for precedent in the straggle with Charles h 
though It was temporarily subverBive of ancient institutions, the 
parliamentary party made constant appeals to historic liberties, 
while the lawyers and judges on the king s side found weapons in 
the same armoury and dfcod records in support of the exorcise of 
arbitrary authority The process of subversion was sharply 
checked, and rererence tor tha ancient constitution was svhrhH>.d 
by the invitation to Cromwell to assume the crown. More lately, 
the revolution of 1688 bad been a vindication of historio ri ghts, 
conducted with a punctilious observance of time honoured pro- 
cedure. Principles involved In these conflicts still divided the 
nation Into two opposing parties, and whlgs and torles alike were 
eager to And soch support for their opinions as might be derived 
from history 'Whigs, foe example, would turn to Oldmlxon or 

1 <£•»«*, i*l tor p. ist ( an*<® * ifaMu-t, p. jar, *a. hip, a. b. 
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rwcHj of their poetio cocteats wore published fa 1776 a* PoeUtei 
J.«n*an«U* ai a Villa near Bulk, Increased to throe Tolomes & 
year In t ar a sign of the popularity of this tepid form of lit*my 
dissipation. Ite -»cr*e* themsedrea are often ingenious, and the 
'candid reader la askod by their editor to 

tseoiU** th *7 »«r» frwjMallj the prodaeUoo of a f«r d*j»— soa of 
t.kiD *f u trufBf hocr»[ toad] tkst tbtj odfltaafnd uoild tS* harry of play*, 
balk, pottfW braakfMta, **J c coosrta, lead *Q lia dtodpadoM of a fad f7*H 
Set Mm tJSkt anfrisadly to anatampfrUloa aad Um Vow 

By the time they *m written, moai of tho earlier and much more 
brilliant literary coterie to which Qravea bad belonged bad pasaod 
away and be was the only Krriror with any daim to be a tne 
man of letter*. Tit* Loascwo* had read red *U the wit and fashloo 
of the earlier time, and lorort of good literature bad always bem 
welcome at Barrel* It is, indeed, round Shcmtooe and Lady 
Laxboroofb, the poet and the letter writer of unaffected charm, 
that the memory of the WanrkJuhire coterie lingers but Id chard 
Qrarta, who long surrired thorn both, won for himself a place In 
English letters, not lofty, bat aocure, where dooo of hU friend* 
coaid excel him- 



CHAPTER YU 


EiproaiANB 

I 

HlJtfB ATD MoDKfi* Hjbtomaot 

'A* for good [Engliib] hUtoriana, Volt&lro wrote in 1734, ‘I 
know of none u jot a Frenchman [Kapin] Jen hod to write thair 
hlitcry 1 HU critldcn m jmt, and, before him, both Addison 
awl Bolingbroko had noted the backwardnt** of KngiUh literature 
to far a* hUiory ™ concerned. Yet there wa* no lack of interest 
od the part of the educated dasse* in the hhtory of their own 
nation, far, during the Gr*t half of the eighteenth ©antory, *erer al 
historic* of England appeared which, in «pitc of groe* defect*, 
found many reader*. Nor U this interest difficult to aocount for 
Cfo*d y connected with the conservatism of tha national character 
it bad been fostered by the conflict* through which the nation had 
pa**ed in tho preceding century, for in tbeso conflict*, great 
re*pect was shown for precedent in the struggle with Charles I, 
though it w** temporarily subversive of andant instiUrtton*, tho 
pariUmeotary party m ade coo* taut appeal* to hUtoric liberties, 
while the lawyer* mod Judge* on the king * tide found weapons in 
the Kme armoury and cited record* in rapport of the exerdao of 
arbitrary authority The process of subversion was sharply 
checked, and reference for the ancient constitution m exhibited 
by tho invitation to Cromwell to awram* the crown. More lately, 
the revolution of 1688 had been a vindication of hUtoric rights, 
conducted with a punctilkru* observance of time honoured pro* 
ceduro- Priori pic* involved in these oonflict* *tUl diridsd tho 
nation into two opposing parties, and whig* and terries alike were 
eager to find rach rapport for their opinion* a* might be derived 
from hUtory Whig*, for example, would torn to Oldmlxon or 

1 CE**r* W.IBT a in I •S.HEJ.CLB. 
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CHAPTER IT 


FIELDING AND SMOLLETT 

Tin tiro noTflhti with whom this chapter 14 to deni w ere 
Tory different In diameter, dm* and achieTemect. Fielding m 
humane, genial, sweet-tempered Smollett rancorous and im- 
patient Fielding, a philosopher and moralist, tried to show by a 
wide and deep representation of life the beauty of certain qualities 
of Tirtue Smollett, to whom, In Ida old age at any rat^Hfe seemed 
a aert of debtom prison, where we are all plaything of fortune, 
was more concerned with the euperfidal ahaurdltlea of men and 
drcunwianca. Fielding established the form of the norel In 
England Bmollett left a myriad of brilliant episode*. Dot, a* men 
and ai author*, they hare, also, their reeemblancea Both bred 
Urea of hardship and labour with courage both indulged the 
irony born of abrewd and independent minda And both, by 
dor eloping the study of the actual life around them aa a subject 
for fiction, which had been begun by Banyan and carried on by 
Defoe, Addison and Swift, conquered new kingdoms, and left the 
norel supreme In English imaginatirc literature. 

Henry Fielding was born at Sharpham pork, near Gtaitonbcry 
Somemet, on M April 1707 In 1713, his father Edmund Fielding 
(who was directly descended from the Ant earl of Deemcrad), 
moted, with his wife and fsmlly to East Stour a few mflet to the 
west of Shaftesbury in the northern corner of Dorset, where 
Henry* sister Sarah, the author of Davtd Semple (1744— 6i% 
waa bora. His tutor here was a dtrgytt^n, named Olirer of 
whom parson Trtdllber in Joseph Andreict, is said by Murphy 
to be a portrait. At the end of 1719 or beginning of 1720 he 
was sent to school at Eton, where ha made friends with George 
(afterward* the good lord) Lyttelton, author of Dialog** • 
of tie Dead (1740), hi* firm friend In later year*, to whom h* 
dedicated Towi Janet. Here too, he acquired a knowledge of the 
classka to which hie work* bear witneaa At Lyme Regis, when 
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member*, and 'which met every week to discus* philosophical 
question*. While thi* inteflootiad life ra distinctly notional, U* 
output w*s not marred by It* local character. Politic*! affair* 
bad for con tori c* driven or led Scot* abroad the habit of 
retorting to other conn trie* remained, and 8cotti*h thinker* and 
writer* kept in tomb with the Intellectual life of other people*, 
and eapedally of the French, the ancient alllee of Scotland. In 
their mode of eiprearicm, too, the dcaire to be widely read and 
the necessity of gaining a larger and richer market for their book* 
than they could find at home mart* them careful to avoid local 
peculiar! tie*, and write In each a way a* would be acceptable to 
Kngikh reader*. Though thi* movement attained It* fall develop- 
ment daring the latter half of the century It bad been in progte** 
for several year*. 

It wu daring those year* that Da rid Hume Cut became known 
a* a philosopher and oaaiyUt , hi* earliest book, A TrtailM of 
Ew mo* Eater* (1733 — <0), written when he wa* not more than 
twenty-eight, met with a chilling reception which gave little 
promise of hi* future renown. HI* metaphysical opinions led him 
to put a special vola© on the itody of history A* hi* *eeptid*m 
limited mental capability to ienriLle experience, *0 he regarded 
post eTenta a* affording experience. Holding mankind to be much 
tho aame under all conditions, he considered that history, by 
exhibiting tho behaviour of men in the pert, enable* us to discover 
the principles of human action and their remits, and to order our 
conduct accordingly ha records are to many collection* of 
experiment* by which the moral philosopher fixe* the principles 
of hi* sdenco, and man obtain* a guide for hi* own conduct 
Hume would therefore be drawn to *tndy history and, believing 
that a knowledge of It would be of public utility by affording men 
experience, be would be inclined to record the experiments from 
which they could derive It A three year*' residence in Franoe from 
173-4 to 17£7 meet of It spent very agreeably at La ¥lkhe 00 
the Loir then famous for It* great J exult*’ college, probably 
strengthened thi* inclination and influenced hi* style. Historical 
■tody wa* being eagerly pursued In France. Among the religious 
orders, the Benedictine* were preparing L* B Kuril da UxtUmens 
da Gimlet et do la Prance, i**ulng their GaBia Gkririicma, and 
beginning their hiriories of the French province*, while the 
Dominican* bad prod need the Seriptoru of their order and tho 
Jesuit* were engaged 00 Ada Sandantwi. On the lay aide, 
the AeadA m« da inscription* wm* carrying on the publication of 
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members, and which met entry week to dlacos* philosophical 
question*. While this inteTlectaal life ni diatinctly national, It* 
output waa not marred by its local character Political aflhlr* 
had for centuries driven or led Scot* abroad the habit of 
retorting to other countries remained, and BcotiUh thinker* and 
writer* kept in Umch with the Intellectual Ufa of other people*, 
and especially of the French, the ancient allies of Scotland. In 
their mode of expression, too, the desire to be widely read and 
the necessity of gaining a larger and richer market for their book* 
than they could find at home made them careful to arold local 
peculiarities, and write In such a way aa wcmld be acceptable to 
English readem Though this movement attained It* full develop- 
ment during the latter half of the oentary it had been in progre* 
for aereral jeer*. 

It wa* daring those jwi that Da rid Home ftrit became known 
a* a philosopher and essayist bl* mrilett book, A Treat its q/ 
Human Fatv re (1739 — tO), written when he was not more than 
twenty-eight, met with a chilling reception which gave little 
promise of hi* future renown. Hi* metaphysical opinion* led hhn 
to put a apodal mine on the rtudy of bbtory As hh aeeptldim 
limited mental capability to serwlblo experience, ao he regarded 
pa*t event* a* affording experience. Holding mankind to be much 
the tame under all condition*, be oouridered that hhtory, by 
exhibiting the behaviour of men in the part, enable* u* to d kem er 
the principles of human addon and their remit*, and to order our 
conduct accordingly It* record* are *o many collection* of 
experiment* by which the moral philosopher flxea the principle* 
of hi* *dcncc, and man obtain* & guide for hi* own conduct 
Hume would therefore be drawn to ttudy hktory and, befiering 
that a knowledge of It would be of public utility by affording men 
experience, he would be Inclined to record the experiment* from 
which they could derive It A three years' residence hi France from 
1734 to 1737 moat of it *pent Ttry agreeably at Is Fttcbe, oo 
the Loir then fauwua for it* greet Jesuits’ college, probably 
*tre®gthened tbl* Inclination and influenced hi* rtyle. Historical 
ttndj wa* being eagerly punned in France. Among the religion* 
order*, the Benedictine* were preparing Le Btotdl dtt Hitioritm 
des Gavin ti dt la France, tailing their Gallia Chritiiana, and 
beginning their hlitork* of the French province*, while the 
Dominican* had produced the Scrtpfortt of their order and the 
Je*ult* were engaged on Acta Sandorm. On the lay ride, 
the AeadAmh da hucnpUotu wa* carrying oo the publication of 
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with the rorohrtico of 1088 , and appeared hi 17M, mi la* 
Irritating to whig aentiblUtie* It aold well and helped the *cde of 
the lint Tltoi he worked backwards, and pnWbbed two volon** 
00 the Todor reign* In 1750 ending, In 1761, with two on the history 
from the time of Julio* Caoaar to the aooeaekui of Henry VTL 
He cfld not carry cart bl* original Idea of bringing bfe work 
down to 1714. By that time, the wde of hi* Uxslory had become 
large, and had made him, bo laid, not merely independent bet 
opulotrt and it kept it* place in popular estimation a* the beat 
comprehend™ work on EogUah hirtory for at leaat ilrty yean. 
The first two jwiblbbed volnmea were translated Into French In 
1760 , and, in Pari*, where Hume redded from 1763 to 1706, daring 
part of the time as *ecretary of legation, he rood red, both u 
ldstorian and a* philosopher an amount of adulation which cidted 
the spleen of Horace 'Walpole 1 

Hume gave *0 little time to preparation for his task that it 
U evident that l*e had no Idea of writing a *dentifio history 
With all due nllowmnco for the Infinitely greater fheflltjea which 
now eikt for arriving at the troth, It cannot bo contended that 
ho took frill advantage of *uch authoritle* a* were then no- 
cenlble he *ee*na to have been content with thoae under hU 
hand In the advocates’ library he wa* not critical a* to their 
comparative value* and he was earele* h to me of them. 
HI* Httixrry, cooaequeotly contain* many mlertatement* which 
be might hat* avoided — *on>e of cnall importance, othen of a 
•erton* Hod, a* they affect hi* eonolarions. Of tbeae, a typical 
inatanee, noticed by HaJfam 1 k, that he mhetaie* the complaint 
of the Oonmwo* In 1666 that iherifi were continued in office 
beyood a year aa a petition that they might be to continued, and 
osea thl* mistake In defence of the mhgorernmeet of lUchard IL 

HIj later pnHkhed volume*, on the history before the Tudor 
dynasty become more and more tnperftdal a* he advances farther 
Into time* which were obecaro to him. In which be took no interest, 
regarding them a* age* of barbarism, and on wbloh be woold 
aearedy bare written **ve tor the sake of ooropleicnein. What be 
»et oot to do wa* to write a history which woold be g ene? ally 
attractive — tor he appealed ad ptpukot as woD u ad d-mcm* — 
and woold be distinguished fran other histcrie* alike by it* style 
and by it# freedom from political bias, a matter oc which he wm* 
insist eat In his correapoodeoce. He approached W* work, then. In 
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the least, k m powerful u airy which coold be obtained by a mere 
robtut style. Hk excellence* are not without tlwtr defect*. 
Charmed, at first, by the polish of bis sentences, the muter may, 
pesbapo, toon find them cold, hard and monotonous and since 
historical narrative will not exdte eoatalned Interest nnk* it 
appeal* to the imagination and emotion* a* well a* to the judgment, 
Hume a attitude of philosophic observer and dkps*kmate critic 
may become wearisome to him and, a* bo dbcorar* that the 
philosopher k not free from prejudice, even irritating. In the 
composition of hi* JJittory Home shown in a remarkable degree a 
tkfS which may be described a* dramatic wbon working op to 
some critical emit, ho •elect* and amngee hk facts, »o that each 
lead* us a step farther towards the climax that be bat in view be 
tell* u* nothing that h extraneous to his immediate purpose there 
k no anticipation end no divagation in hi* narrative. 

In «pite of hk belief hi bl* own impartiality, Hume was Jwtly 
accused of tory prejudice, and thl* catted the Dl-succoas of hk 
first published volume. He did not, of course, regard tlie royal 
authority a* founded on ditto* appointment any more than on 
contract As a utilitarian, be betid that the eod of gtmmmmt 
waa the promotion of the public good, and that mccarchy wai 
based oo the neceeaity of escape from lawie* violence. While he 
admitted that resistance to sovereignty might bo Justifiable, be 
considered this doctrine to dangerous to society a* opening the 
door to popular excesses, that it should be concealed from the 
people unices the sovereign drerve Ida subjects from their allegiance. 
This theory affcetod hk view of the Stewart period Ignorant 
of common kw as a Scotsman might well be, and of earlier 
English history and inclined to scepticism, be failed to reoognke 
tbe fundamental liberties of the nation. To him, they ware 
'privileges, more or le» dependent oo the will and strength of the 
monarch they bad no common foundation In tho spirit of the 
people, there vru no general scheme of liberty lie held that, at 
the accetsten oC Jwna l, tho mocarohj waa regarded «* absolute, 
and that, though Charles pushed the exert Uc of tiw prcrog&tivo too 
far it was practically almost unlimited. The parliament made eo 
cros ch merits upon it Charles defended hk lavrfbl position. Homo 
did not undervalue tbe liberties for whlob tbe parliamentary party 
contended, bat be blamed them for the steps by which they aseerted 
and teen rod them. His opinion* were probably affect od by hk 
ditiike of tho puritan* a* much as by hk emmeora theory of 
constitutional hktory my views of things, he wrote, are more 
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b th« true hbtorical age and thb the historical nation I know tto 
la*a than dght Hbtorie* on the ilocki in thb country 1 TheWtar 
which begin* with thwe words refer* especially to a Jftttoiy of 
England bj Robert Henry an Edinburgh minister in *lx Toltrawrs, 
of which the flrat appeared in 1771, and which ends with the death 
of Henry VIAL It i* arranged under Toriou* beading*, a* political 
and military affair*, religion, commerce, and so forth anditaintemt 
lie* In the assertion, already though no taortrongiy made in Home* 
History that history i* concerned with all «Me» of nodal life in 
the part. It b mainly written from accond-band author! tie* and b 
inordinately dull Norerthdcws, it* oompcehenriTene** made it 
popular it brought it* author £S500 and a crown pension of £ 100 
and wa* translated Into French. 

Tim character of the historical work of Sir Darld Dalryrnple 
or Lord Halle*, the title he took aa a Scottish judge (1788). wa* 
determined by professional inattncL He edited two unall roluroe* 
of document* belonging reapectirdy to the reign* of Jame* I and 
Obarle* I and compiled Annals qf ScatUmdfron the Aetxnio* 
qf ifafeoim III to tk* Acctnion. qf the ITouu qf Stetcart, in two 
Tolume* (1770, 1770). This book contains an aocnmte end bare 
record of ©rent*, impartially *toted, rapported by reference* to 
authorities, and illustrated in footnote* and append ixea Halle*, 
though one of the Select Society wa* more cloaoly connected with 
Johnson than with hi* fellow members. Johnson road the proof* of 
the Annals and prabed ft* btaMlity of date* and it* punctuality 
of citation, though it bad not that pointed form which S* the 
ta*te of th* age -—a hit at Robertson — but alio aptly described R 
a* a Dictionary containing 'mere dry particular*. Halle* ■ attack 
on Gibbon b noticed In the next chapter* 

Anotlier Dalryrnple, Sir John of Cmnrtoon, a baronet, and, 
later a judge, who waa alao a member of tho Select Society, and 
bad written an c«aj on feudal property produced hb Ifewwfr# 
qf Oral JJrffal* and Jrriaad from 108 t to 10 W, in two part* 
(1771— 8X beginning with a reriew of aflalra from 1M0. The 
appendixes to hb chapter* contain a mat* of preriomly unpnbCihed 
political corrarpcndenee of flat rate importance on which he baaed 
hb work. Hb flat Tolnme canted much rtlr for it rerealed the 
extent to which Euglbh politic*, in tho reign of Oharle* II, had 
been Influenced by French Intrigue*, and dbgorted the whig* by 
exhibiting Sidney * acceptance of money from Barillon. Dairympl e 
wrote in a poenpoua attain, and Johoioo ridiculed hb ‘foppery 
* UUwt to atr*Ws yf. 11* II » B«* cb«* rm, y*rt. 
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Fielding y s Comedies 

eighteen yc*rn old, he fall violently In lore with a daughter of a 
decewed local merchant named Andrew and appear* to hare 
planned an abduetkm. The girl tu remored to Dovotahire, and 
Fielding worked off hi* emotion In an English renlon of Juvenal* 
rixth tatlre, which be published, acme yean afterward*, rented. 
In hb Mitcdlama. 

Tho next now* of him i* the production of hia flrat play at 
Drury lane, In February 1728. A month later hi* name appears 
a* IntL Stud- In the book* of tho university of Leyden. He wo* 
i till at Leyden in February 1729 but within a year hi* name 
disappeared from the rob. In January 1730 hi* second play wa» 
produced at Goodman * field* theatre. HI* schooling being over, 
and tho paternal remittance* few or none, he had now come 
to London to malre a bring. A big, strong young man, web 
educated and web -connected, with a groat appetite for life, 
and small experience of it, be began hi* octirity as author and 
dramatist. 

Unlike Smollett, Fielding never rrrote a tragedy but hti work 
for the stage comprise* every other then known kind of drama 
comedy, farce, ballad farce, burlesque and adaptation from the 
French. The first play produced by him mu Zow in Several 
JIaiques a comedy accepted by Cibber YTllki and Booth for Drury 
lane, and acted In February 1728 by Mr* Oldfield and other* with 
greet *ucce*a lib tecond, brought on the *tnge of the Goodman * 
field* theatre, in January 1730 wn* the comedy The Temple Beau. 
In the foil owing March, at the Ilaymarket theatre, be gave an 
exnmplo of a vein which was to suit him better than experiment* 
in imitation of Congreve, of which Id* comedy mainly conriita. 
The Authors Fa rtf and The Pleasures qf the Tom t, by ‘Serlb- 
lero* Secnndus, a* Fielding now for the first time cubed himself, 
cittose* the pvevaienV tasto for opera and pantomime. For the 
character of Luckle**, tho young gay and impeennkrct* author of 
tho puppet-show The Pleasures qf the Totem, Fielding ha* 
evidently drawn upon himself and the first two aeta^ which. «ccvn 
as Introduction to the puppet -*how abound In that vivadoc*, 
tatfncal observation of the life about him in whidi Fielding ex 
Felled. lie poke* fbn at well known people, among them Ilenloy 
the preacher Cibber and IVIlk* while the relation* between 
bookseller* and their back writers are amusingly exhibited. In the 
Rune year 1730 appeared not only The Cqfce-House Politician, a 
comedy in whidi justice Squecnnn anticipates Justice Thrmaber 
In Amelia whllo the principal character i* obw*ed with politic* 
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and bouncing style 1 He continued hi* work, la a new edition 
(17&0X to the capture of the French and Spanish fleet* at Ylgo. 

Another history which may hate been ‘ on the aiock* In 
Sco tland In 1770 is Robert Watson s History qf ths EtUpx qf 
PhxbpII published in two Tolume* In 1777 the year of ita authors 
promotion a* principal of St Salvator* college, St Andrew*. It 
contains a foil and careful account of the reToIt of the Netherlands, 
derived from Tan Hetereo, Bentivcgho and Grotius, but its com 
poratively scanty notice* of other Spanish affairs and of tha foreign 
policy of Philip II are unsatisfactory* ‘Watson* style is similar 
though Inferior to Robertson s hi* sentence* are generally well 
balanced, but some are less skilfully constructed he Is verbose, 
and, though hi* narrative shows a perception of the thlngi which 
appeal to the emotions, It lack* emotional expression. Uoraco 
Walpole greatly admired his book* which passed through aeTeral 
editions and was translated Into French, German and Dutch. At 
the time of his death in 1781, Watson was engaged on a History qf 
Philip IH which was completed by William Thomson, a prolific 
Scottish writer 

Incursions Into the field of history were made by two English 
author* of the governing dam. Walpole a Hut one Doubts on the 
L\f* and Bttjn qf Richard III (1768) Is an attempt to show that 
Richard was probably innocent of the crimes Imputed to him 
by Lancastrian writer*. Sir George Buck* Carte and William 
Guthrie, who*e History qf England to 1688 in four volume* (1744 
— 51) was little read and la of no Importance, had, in different 
degree^ anticipated him Imt Walpole we* the flnrt to argue the 
case with skill He got It up well, his points are dearly put, and 
his pleading is witty and readable. He question has been revived 
and adequately discussed m our own day Gome of the accusations 
which Walpole critidsea are no longer maintained by competent 
historians, but Walpole could not (nor can any one) show sufficient 
causa for doubting that Richard h*d part, at least. In the murder 
of Henry YI, that he put Hastings to death without a trial and 
that he murdered Ms nephews. Walpole was much pleased with 
his own book end bitterly reeented adverse criticism from Home* 
and others* 
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la the true historical ago and this the historical nation I know no 
lew than eight Histories cm the stocks in thl* country 1 Tho letter 
which begins with thc*o word* refer* especially to a History of 
England by Robert Henry an Edinburgh minister, in six volumes, 
of which the flnt appeared In 1771 and which end* with the death 
tf StEfry TAL V- -ana/gA mis Tateoa Vii&Asugs, n* psJ£‘i»A 
arid mlUUryaifeir*, religion, commcrce,cuid 10 forth and It* intexeai 
lie* in thoR»erti on, already though not so strongly madein Hnnwi 
History that history Is concerned with all ride* of social Ufa In 
the past, It U mainly written from second hand aothoritka and is 
inordinately dull. Nevcrthcloes, It* oMoprehcnrivenca* made it 
popular it brought U* author £3300 and a crown pcn*ion of £100 
aiul wu translated into French. 

The character of the historical work of Sir David Dalryiopls 
or Lord Haile*, tho title he took a* a Scottish judge (17<M), wu* 
determined by profeeaional instinct He edited two small volumes 
of document* belonging respectively to the reign* of James I and 
Charles I, end oonpflod Annals qf Scotland from 0i a Accession, 
qf Haloobn III to the Accession qf Iks House qf SUuxrrt, in two 
volume* (1770, 1779). This book contains an accurate end bore 
record of event*, Impartially stated, supported by references to 
authorities, and illustrated in footnote* and appendixes. Haile* 
though one of the Select Society was more closely connected with 
Johnson than with hi* fellow members. Johnson rood the proofs of 
the Annals and prnlaed it* stability of date* audits punctuality 
of citation, though it had not that pointed form which is the 
taste of the ago — a hit at Robertson — but also aptly deacribod it 
a* a Dictionary containing 'mere dry particular*. I Idles s attack 
on Gibbon h noticed in tho next chapter* 

Another Dolrymple, Sir John, oT Craastotm, a baronet, and, 
later a judge, who was also a member of tho Select Society and 
had written an essay on feudal property produced his Alewoir* 
qf Groat Britain and Ireland from 1084 to 18M, iu two part* 
(1771 — 8). beginning with a review of affair* from 1000. The 
appendixes to hi* chapters contain a mu* of previously un published 
political correspondence of first-rate importance 00 which he bood 
hi* work. Hi* first volume caused much stir for it revealed the 
extant to which English politic*, in tho reign of Charles IT had 
been Influenced by French intrigue*, and disgusted the whig* by 
exhibiting Sldnoj s acceptance of money from BariDon. Dalrymplo 
wrote in a pompous strain, and Johnson ridiculed his 'foppery 
1 i*u»« u *u»w, rr. u* a. 1 iw e**r m, p*«. 
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and ' botmaDg rtjlo 1 He continued hinrork, tn > new edition 
(I7W), to the capture o l the French and Spenbh fleet* at Vigo. 

Another history which may bare been on the ■lock* In 
Scotland in 1770, U Robert Watooo * History qf ths Reign qf 
Fkihp II, published in two Toiumea in 1777 thojeor of ife author* 
promotion a* principal of St Salvator* college, St Andrew*. It 
cnotminr a full and careful account of the revolt of the Heihertand*, 
derived from Tin Meteren, Bentivoglio and Grotlu*, hot It* com- 
paratively scanty notice* of other Spanish affair* and of the foreign 
policy of Philip II are unsatisfactory* Watson * style 1* similar, 
though Inferior to Robertson ■ hb sentence* are generally well 
balanced, but * 0 x 00 are lea* skilfully constructed be Is verbose, 
and, though hi* narrative show* a perception of the thing* which 
appeal to the emotion*. It lack* emotional axpretttan. Horace 
Walpole greatly admired hi* book* which passed through severnl 
edition* and wa* translated into French, German and Hutch. At 
the time of hb death in 1701 Watson was engaged on a Butory qf 
Phdip III which was completed by William Thomson, a prolific 
ScoUIah writer. 

Incursioci into tho Add of history were node by two English 
author* of the gorernlng dasa. Walpole ■ Histone Doubts on the 
Lift and Reign qf Richard 111 (1768) 1* an attempt to show that 
Richard wa* probably Innocent of the crimes imputed to hfm 
by Lancastrian writer*. Sir George Buck 4 Carte and William 
Guthrie, whose History qf England to 1688 in four rohimca (1741 
— 51) was little read and i* or 110 importance, had. In different 
degree*, anticipated him but Walpole was the first to argue the 
case with skill. He got It up well, hb point* are dearly put, and 
hb pleading b witty and readable. The question ha* been renTed 
and adequately dbcoased In our own day Some of the accns&ikxn 
which Walpole criticise* are no longer maintained by competent 
historians, but Walpole could not (nor can any one) show raffldent 
cause foe doubting that Richard had port, at least, in the murder 
of Henry VI, that he put Ha sti ng* to death without * trial and 
that he murdered hi* nephew*. Walpole was much pleased with 
Ms own book and bitterly resented advene criticism from Hmne» 
and others* 
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George, tut i baron Lyttelton, a socood rate whig statesman, 
whoeo active ln ter ort in other department* of literature U noticed 
ebewbere 1 worked intermittently for *ome thtrty year* at tdi 
Hitiory of tht Lift of Henry IJ which h* produced, in three rol 
tunes, in 1767 The whole work, Johnson record*, mi printed twice 
over end a great part of It threo time*, ‘hi* ambition* accuracy 
coating him at least £ 1000* He tusod this beat authorise* he oonJd 
find, and giro* ft minute and accurate account of the political 
event* of Henry’* reign, together with remark* not always accord 
lug to knowledge on it* constitutional and legal aapecta Hi* «tyle 
i* dear but remarkably fiat, hi* narrative inanimate, and hi* re- 
flection*, in which Divine Providence frequently appear*, are 
often almost chiidbh. Hi* opinion* on the ccc*Utntion In the 
twelfth century flattered whig aentiment. Home Jeered at hi* 
whiggery and hi* piety Johnson waa offended by hi* whiggery 
and Glbboc, referring to a review of the book which ho had written 
in HAaoirtJ ZiiUrairet da fa Grtmck Bretagne, declared that 
tho public bad ratified hb Judgment that the author * ware and 
learning were not illuminated by a tingle ray of genius* Horace 
Walpole a remark. How dull one may bo if one will bat take pain* 
for tix or seven and twenty year* together I 4 b just, though, a* 
work conadcn t lonaly and, to *cmo extent, efficiently done, the book 
deaenre* worn® kinder comment. Lyttelton wu* a patron of poorer 
author*, and among thoae he befriended vu Archibald Bower 
a Scot, who wrote for bookseller*. Bower asserted that be had 
been a Jesuit and a counsellor of the inquisition in Italy that he 
had escaped and had become a proteetant Between 17-48 and 1763, 
he fawned to numerous subscriber* three toIuuum of a Hittary 
<tf the Pope* written with a great ihow of learning and ending at 
767 Through Lyttelton * influence, he w*a appointed librarian to 
the queen (1748X and dork of the beck warrant* (175<). In 
1756 — 8, bowarer John Douglas, afterward* bishop of Salisbury 
published proofs that Bower* account of hhnadf was fide©, and 
that hb volume*, text and reference*, were stolen from other 
authors, two-thirds of hb first volume being practically translated 
from TtUemont* Ho defended himself vlgaroody so hr as hb 
own story was ooacesned, and gradually completed hb History in 
seven volume*, the seventh going down to 17M, but dbpoting of 
the history from 1000 onwards in twenty-six page*. Tho book, 
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*hich tu BTo»edly written against tho claim* of tho see of Rome, 
tuu do literary merit Bower, though an Impudent tmpoetor hid 
hxdc learning, bat his la*t four Tolumcs ire not of hUtoricul 
Importance, and tho reputation of bit .History did not survlvo 
Doogb** attack 

History m written os hackwork by two author* of eminent 
geolo*. Tobiat George Smollett was hired to write a history to 
riral Hume a work, of which the flnt two Tolume* had then 
appeared, and. In 1767 he produced hi* Coiapltat History qf 
England to 1748, In four volumes, written In fourteen months. He 
boast* of haring consulted orer three hundred boob*. When he 
began to write, he had a warm aide to whig principle* but ho 
changed hii opinion* a* bo proceeded. Tho History told well, and 
Htnuc, while contemptuous, wa» annoyed at hi* rivalry 1 Smollett 
wrote a continuation tho port from the revolution wa* reriied 
and re published ai a con tin nation of Home a History and, aa inch, 
pesaod through aeraral edition*. It favour* the tory tldo and b 
written in a robust and unaffected style. Oliver Goldsmith, in tho 
preface to hi* History qf England to 1700 In four Tolnmea (1771), 
disclaim* any attempt at research, and aaj* that bo wrote to 
in* tract beginner* and to refresh the mind* of the aged, and not 
to add to our hbtoricnl knowledge bat to contract It. In matter, 
hii History 1* indebted to Homo. Both It and hi* two gaudier 
book* on the s&mo subject are written tu the charming and graceful 
style which make* all hi* prose work* delightful. The smaller 
book*, at least, were citemireiy used in education within the last 
•eventy yean. Neither Smollett, though he took hb History 
wriously, nor Goldsmith should be considered aa a historian. 

Ireland found its historian at home. Thomas Leland, aenkir 
fellow of Trinity college, Dublin, wrote a History qf Ireland from 
tA* Invasion qf Henry II ending with the treaty of Limerick 
(1691X which was published in 1773 in three tolnmea Though bo 
consulted *omo original onthori tie*, ha found* bbwoTk, after loting 
the guidance of GJraldo* mainly on tboae of Ware, Camden, 
Sta nlhu rat, Cox and Carta, noting hi* authorities In his margins 
though without precise reference*. He write* In a lucid, straight- 
forward, bat inanimate ityle, and, though some of bis statements 
and comments are capable of correction by modem scholars, bis 
narraUTo, as a whole, U accurate, sober and Impartial. Ths History 
qf Ihs Military Transaction* of ths British Nation fa Indostan, 
from 1745 to 1701, by Robert Orme, published In two Tolumes 
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(tfve MCDDd In two ‘ sections ') In 1703 — 78, is a contemporary 
memoir for Orme was In India In the company ■ serrlce during 
practically the whole time of which bo wrote. It U a record of 
noUo doodi written with picturasqno details, and in dignified and 
nutoral language appropriate to Its subject Its accuracy in ail 
important matters la unquestionable 1 It Is too fall at minor 
c rents which, however in ten* ting in themselves, bewilder s reader 
not thoroughly acquainted with tho history hor docs U Uy 
mi llldcnt strew* on event* of tho first magnitude. To this defect, 
all contemporary memoir* are, relatively liable, and, in Onoei 
case, It Is heightened by hi* excessive minuteness. It ha* been 
observed that bo errs la treating the nail re princes rather than 
the French a* prindpol* In the story This, which would be 
a fault in a later history U interesting in Onno s book, as It abowi 
the a* poet under which aflWr* appeared to a competent obserrer 
on tho spot. William Russell's Hulory qf Modem Europe from 
the time of 01 or is to 1763 in frvo -relumes (1770 — Bfl), U creditable 
to its anther who began life as an apprentice to a bookseller and 
printer, and become reader for William Stndum, the publisher 
of tho work* of Gibbon, name, Robertson and other historians. 
Its solo interest consists In Russell s Idem that Europe, as a whole, 
ha* a history which should bo written by pursuing what he call* 
a groat line. He was not the man to write it hi* book U badly 
constructed lor too large a space is given to English history 
there are strange omissions in his narratire and saroraJ blunder*. 

Together with the development of historiad writing, this period 
■aw a remarkable incresee In tho publication of materials for it in 
tho form of state papers and correspondence. The share taken by 
Lord Ilallcs and 8lr John Dalrymplo in this movement is noticed 
above. A third rolumo of Cortes Ormond, published in 1736, 
the year before tho publication of the two containing the duke* 
Life, consists of a mats of original letter* to which ho refers in the 
L\fe. A portion of the SlaU Papers qf the Earl qf Clarendon 
was published in throe volume* by tho university of Oxford In 1707 
The publication of tbo Thurloe Papert by Iboinas Birch has 
already been noted in this work* Birch rector of St Margaret 
Pattens, London, and Dcpdcr Suffolk, did much historical work, 
scenting out manuscript authorities with the eogctueM of a ynong 
sotting dog. Ill* more important productions urn Ah Inquiry 
into the Share 1 e*kk Chari tt I had in the Tratuadlont qf the 
Earl of Glamorgan (1747), In answer to Corto a contention in his 
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Orvwad tlat the eommisaicra to the eari mu not genuine HeffOtia- 
tioxj bchcetH the Courts (f England, France, and Brussels, 
1 S»— 1017 (1740) Memoirs qf As Bag* qf ELzabcA tram 2581 
(X75i\ mainly extras from tho paper* of Anthony Bacon at 
iAmbeth and Lives of Henry prince of Wales and archbishop 
'nUotaoa. At the time of bit death (1766\ he ni preparing for 
press miacellaneoa* correspondence of the time* of James I ami 
Chorie* L Tbia interesting collection presenting tho new* of the 
day has boea published In four rolame*, two for each reign, under 
the title Court amri Tunes tic. (J848X Birch, though a llTely talker 
was a doll writer bat hi* work is valuable. He was a friend of 
the family of lord chan cell or Hardwfcfce, who presented him to 
soren benefice* 

The second eari of Hardwicke shared Birch a historical taste, and, 
in 1778, pabUfbed anonym ouriy UitceUantous Stats l’apcrt l frvai 
1601 to 17S0, In two volume*, a collection of importance compiled 
from the manuscript* of lord chancellor 8om«r*. In 177-1, Joacph 
Maccormict, a St Andrew* mlnkter published the State Papers 
and Letters left by hi* great-uncle William Cantarca, private 
secretary to William III material inralnable for Scottish history 
In hi* reign, and prefixed a life of Caratarea 1110 mannacript* left 
by Cart© were u»ed by Jame* Alacpberaon, of Oaaknlc feme. In his 
Ongiaaf Papers, from 1600 to 1714 In two v atone* (1776). In the 
first part are extract* from paper* purporting to belong to a life of 
June* II written by himself, Carte a extract* being supplemented 
by Maephawoa from paper* in the Bcottiih college at Paris. Ihe 
second part contains Hanover paper*, mostly extract* from the 
papa* of Eobetbon, private secretary to George H, now in the 
British Jloreom, the cople* are accurate, but some of the translation* 
a re careless 1 Alto, in 1776, he produced a History of Great Brtiatn 
daring the tame period, in two rol tune*, which 1* ba*od on the paper*, 
and l* strongly tory in character For this, ho received £3000. 
His »tjl® is marked by a comtant recurrence of short and some- 
what abrupt sentence*. Both hi* History and hi* Papers 
annoyed the whig*, especially by exhibiting the intrigue* of 
leading st a t e smen at the revolution with the coart of St 
Germain 1 HI* Introduction, to the History of Great Britain 
and Ireland (1771) contains boldly asserted and wildly erroneous 
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theories, particularly on ethnology, inspired byaapjrffc of axcoadro 
Oeltkdm. 

Much Jntarwt »n exdted by the apeeulaUooa of the French 
ph rt oaqp&ca, iu •oow mctjoro the literary offspring of Lock* and 
Mifauittiio admirer* of the British cooit&xtfon. Influenced by 
Moctcaquletie famous Btpni da Lou (174BX Adam Ferguson, 
Hmneaaucooaaor os advocates librarian (1737) and then a profeocr 
of philosophy at EdJabargh, published his Euay ou Ohs History 
OlvihSoctottfilWy- Homo adrtaed that It should not be published, 
but it m much praised, to* Urged/ aold and waa translated into 
Gorman and French. NaTcrlheleaa, Home a judgment waa aound 
tho book bplauaibie and anpcrfldaJ 1 It la written in the polished 
uni balanced tljleof which H nme raj th* master* I3w admiration 
oiproa*ed oo the oouUneot for th* British ocnadtatioo lod Jean 
LouU Belolme, a dtlxcn of Genera, who came to England about 
1709 to write an account of it in French which waa poblbhod at 
Amsterdam in 177L An English tnmafalion, probably not by th* 
author with three additional chapter*, waa published In Lorwloo In 
1770, with th* tlUo Tke Conttohdum q/ Eupbuul it hod a large 
aole both here and in French and German tranalaUoiw abroad, and 
waa bald hi high repute for many years. Dalohno was a cartful 
obaerror of our political institutions and, aa a fcsTdgner marked 
tome point* In them likely to eacape the notice of thoaa fauDlar 
with them from childhood, lie fundamental error of hi* book U 
that it regard* the cooatltaticn aa a nicely adjusted machine in 
which the action of each part fa controllod by another instead of 
recDgnidng that any one of the power* within it waa capable of 
deralofxnent at the ei penae of the others* thoogh, even aa he 
wrote, within hearing of moba shouting for Wilts* and Liberty 
erne of thorn, the power of th* poopio, waa entering on o period of 
development. To him, the outward form of the constitution waa 
ortry thing be praised It* stability and the system of counterpobe* 
which, ha believed, aaturod It* p-aroun e o ca , ao long a* the Oocmnon* 
did not refuse supplies he foiled to see that it waa buQt up by 
bring force* any oo© of which might acquire new power or kae 
something of what it already had, and *o disturb tho balance which 
ho r* presented aa Its apodal chararteriatlq cad safeguard. 
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u culminating In the production of hi* great wort, Gibbon * 
ilteraiy labour* wore rery harmouioa*, and, *o far a* thk can 
be araerted of any performance outride thefloid of pare literatures 
complete in themtelro*. Whlfo carrying them oo, ho experienced 
the period* of difficulty and doubt which no worker U (pared , 
but, though the fiimo flickered at time*, it Boon rocore rod it* 
ricady luminosity After tnxnacriblng the caliph Abdalrahman * 
reflection, how in * reign 0 / fifty year* of tujaurpaaeed grandeur, 
ho bad numbered bat fourteen day* of pens and genuine hap pine**, 
bo addain nnoto 

If I m%y <cx»k »f my*etf (Lb# only y #r » o a of whet* I e*o *pe*k wlii 
crrUuntjj mjr lujpy Wi bam far *ir**i*J Um Milf dbbWi of tha 
callpk #f Spain j utd I abol] not tempi# to aJit, that saaj of th«o ar» da# to 
Lb# labour of tha penal ooaipoetUc* 1 

Tim*, while be wa* coctimwrariy engaged in occupation* which 
oerer cesaed to atimulate hi* energlo* and to Lnrigooite hi* power*, 
be w alto fortunate eoough to achfere the great work which 
pro red the run of hi* life* labour*, to identify hlmvdf and hi* 
Dime with one great boot, and to die with hi* in tell actual tank 
done. JlaoBolay the one Eugilah hi* tartan whoao literary graiiua 
can be drawn into ccanpaibon with Gibbon*, left the blrtory of 
England which be had porpoaed to write from the accooion of 
King June* II down to a time which la within the memory of 
moo 11 ring a noble fragment. Gibbon could lay down hi* pen, 
in a rammer bow in hi* garden at Lausanne, in the day or 
rather n i gh t, of the 27 th of Jane, 1767 after writing (hi* final 
•enteoeo of hi* completed boat 

14 m wu{ Lb* raU* of (Jmj Capitol, that 1 fiat oooeafrw] lb# Ue# of a 
work which ha# vawtd ud i imtwJ «• r treaty yaw of my U£»j aad 
akWh,kor«Ttri a ait #qaat a Ufflyom w t i hw , I finally <MJr#r to th#mrio*by 
mad eaolwel Um JwbO#*. 

Ihoogh what Gibbon call* the curiceity ot the public may 
hare exhswted Itaelf long tince, the candid judgment of many 
generation* and 0 / almoat erery dat* of reader* ha* confirmed the 
opinion formed at ooco by Gibbon* own age. HI* great work 
remain* an cmioriog monument of reraarch, an Imperiibabio 
literary poeteoion and 000 of the higheat encouragement* to 
intellectual erxlroTOttr that can bo found In the hUtory of 
letter* 

Tbo fact* ot Gibbon* life — in tbcmwdrea neither numcroo* 
rwr *tartUog — are relatod by him In an autobiography which, 

1 LWliw r«Ji, c* jp. UL 
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Fieldtng and Smollett 

moch like Mr* Western In Tom J exes, bat, also Fielding's Joogwt- 
llred and most enjojnUo dramatic work, the barioqne Tom 
I’Jbcwh, In the following raw this play enlarged from tiro 
acts to three, was retired nnder the title TM Tragedy of 
Troffcdtea or Tke Lm/o and Death of Tom TJumb the Gnat 1 
In 1731 Fielding produced three comparatively unimportant play* 
In 1732, betldr* writing The Oovent Garden Tragedy a Ixxrleaqra 
of Arabrowe Philips s The DitfrtU Mother and tiro other plays 
be adapted Mohirei L$ hl&Itu* llalffrd Im { under the title 
77 m Afodc Doeior The work la well done, and the rental teeja 
fairly d«e to the original, though PkJdlng did not acropio to 
tmxb It up bore and there, or with hi* eye for the life about 
him, to totrodneo tome peraanaHtie* a boat MkanWo, a quack 
of the day to whom he dedimted the printed play In the 
next jmr he adapted L Aoarc, under the title The Miter 
after which he remained almost silent till the beginning of 1734, 
when Kitty CUr*, for whom he had a warm admiration and 
friendship, appeared In hi* comedy TV Intriguing Okambermaid t 
partly adopted from Regnard'i Le Rttovr Imprint. Together 
with thl*, an enlarged and altered rerrion of Tie Author t Fare* 
wu produced, Don QtaxoOs ta England, another play (1731) 
(begun, a* the preface tell* ta, at Leyden, In 1728), la chiefly 
remarkable for the character of aqtriro Badger who I* very like 
•quire Wewtern, for the flunoo* hunting song beginning The 
dtaky Hlghi ride* down the Sky and for parliamentary election 
•cene* which, po«*Jbly wore hr the mind of FWdingk Weed 
llogarth when be deigned hi* election print*. With the jaw 
1733, In which were brought out a aocceoftil farce and an on- 
foccmftd comedy we come to a break in Fielding'* aetfrity a* 
a pla y wrig h t. Aa a writer of comedy Fielding anffered under 
three diaabflltlre— Inexperience of the human heart the hart* 
of a young men about town In argent need of moocy to relief* 
hhn of dans or proride hhn with pleasure* and the proTaieoce 
of the decaying form of comedy inherited from Ocmgrera. He 1* 
at W* bait when exhibiting the external feature* of the life of hi* 
time hi* charaderimttaj 1* neither deep dot intereating. If> 
fart* and burlaw? do, be re fir happier Here, id* high spirit*, 
hi* gift for amwlng extravagance, had fi-e* play 

On 28 November 1734, at 8t Mary Charicombe, near Bath, 
Raiding re married to Charlotte Oradock, of Salisbury wbcofl 

1 •** w *o »*J milrw, »xJ tWtriflimw 

iittaj of li» XotlUX fruw uj fUfs, -f M j rr f*4L 
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who know when to withdraw from the brink , but be had realised 
a second forint*, which be left to a son a bo. In doe cooiae, 
become a tory number of parliament and a London alderman. 
Edward, a weakly child — *0 weakly that ‘In the boptlra of each 
of my brothen my father's prudence raeoadreJy repeated my 
Qiriftian nna* that, In case of the departure of the oldest ton, 
thta patronymic appellation might Etffl be perpetoated In the 
family 1 vu, after two years at a preparatory school at Kingstoo- 
npoo-Thamea, sent to the moat famosa wind nary of the day 
Westminster school Bat, though be lodged In College street 
at the boarding boaae of bU farourtte ‘Aunt KlUy (Catherine 
PartenX the school, as reader* of Cowper do Dot need to be 
reminded, waa fll-eulted to so tender a mtrriing and Gibbon 
remained a stranger to it* atodle* almost a* much a* to Its 
recreation*. More than thla— be toll* na, in word* that bare been 
frequently quoted, bow he ia 

t**pUd to r«t*r ft pro ft** 1 ** <W triU ut UrWi pr«i» of &* tmpmlMM 
of MT bcryWfe ftm, whio* k oebewd wttk m> rsfttt aff«etatioa la U» VorU. 
TWt bmfixhmm I War* wnr k»ow» T tWt Uaw I bar* d*t» rtyr+t U d * 

Yet, eren hi* boyhood bad lt» es\Joyn»entit*cod the boat of thane 
wu*. abo, the moat eadariDg. His reeding, though private, m 
carried on with enthusiasm, and, before he we* rixteen, be had. 
In something more than ontfine, eorered at least a large part 
of the ground which he afterward* snrreyed In Tie Dtdtm and 
FaK* Before, bowerer hi* boyhood wma really oxer hi* itodies 
were suddenly arrested by Ha entry, as a gentleman -commoner at 
Magdalen college, Oxford, on 3 April 176S. No pottage of hi* 
Ham* In hu been more frequently quoted than hi* account of 
hi* Alma Alattr whom. If not actually ‘dltaolTed In port, be 
found content with the leaving* of an obsolete system of rindiea 
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e_g the flrat of tbo whole eerie*, Oxlhnts qf (kt JltMory qf ike 
World— Tke Ninth Oeniary to tke Fifteenth tncltuive. Other* 
were of tho nature of *m*H monograph*. showing Gibbon* cam 
plemeotary interest fn clo*o and accurate inrestlgatJons — auch as 
Cntical Enquiries a ynct r nm g ike Tide qf Chariot Ike Eighth 
to tke Crow qf Naples (17(51)* To a rather Inter date belong* 
the review (tn French) (1708) of Horace Walpole • Hi done 
Doubt** which treat* thi* celebrated tour deforce politely, bat 
*5 • ltd king, rather than cocrlodng; piece of work and end* with 
argument* derived from Home, showing that the *e*tui*rwX 
ffixtral on the snbject represent! the better grounded ccmdadoa * 
We pew by the daialcal atndka belonging to the *me period 
(1703 to 1770)*, noting only tho long collection of French min a tea 
taken from the wi aguxm op%t* of dared oa in 1709 and 1704, a> 
a preparation for hit Italian tour and entitled Nomina Qeaiespu 
Aniiqvae Itahae, and the well known Observation* ok tke Dtstff* 
qf tke VJtk Bool of tke Aeneid, Gibbon a flrat larger effort In 
EugUih proae. Tito attack which the latter piece mate* upon 
War burton • hypothesis that Vergff* picture aymboltoe* the mystic 
conception of andent religion, 1* retry apirited bat modern scholar 
iMp i* In thb balance in sympathy with the theory denounced * 
During the greater part of the year 1770 tn which theao Obser 
potion* appeared (and in which Gibbon al*o pat to paper some 
Remark* tn Blacittone t Commmiane»\ Gibbon • father war 
afflicted by an JUnea* which, in November peered fatal yet 
the coincidence of thl* nine* with a long interval of nfktnce 
in the letter* addressed by Junio* to Tke PtJbHe Adocrliter 
and to its printer ho* been made the starting point of a theory 
that Gibbon wu the author of the famooa Letters *\ 

Tho d e ath of Gibbons father inrolred the aon In a mi* of 
uncongenial baitna*, and, tn the end, he found htoielf far from 
being a wealthy man. Still, he had caved enough from the wreck 
to be ablo, in the anttmra of 1772, to establish himself in London, 
whore be found easy accea* to the material* which be needed 
for tho p r t g re— of H» great work, together with the stlmdlua, 
which he oonld 01 spare, of inteHectoal aodety in dab and 

1 Tb* T n aril Iotrodo*tUc to &• Jhrtai Htsttrj bu b*«n tttmdy -i|- * 

’ CL, u to ttl*. «i*p. xiu «a it. 

* Tot Cmm. wm toL m tt IS mlUs tmm Wtrtt, 

* Tm •— (Hi. roL tr 

Or, Uorkc, J (X, O**— . p. d Tb* O t mm rtmt tn fdnM tnnLrr fl» 
Etnrh aa BW-A*tao« i>«Lr ci UUnOtxfm Ttr**. 

* Bn fadli, Jtam, Join CWri M (1*00). 
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ibom by the fart that, though the popular wefcotno extended 
to bia eecood tnd third vt-lmac* (1781) Tbs, it Ants fainter H waa 
oeiy now that bo finally re*olr©d to carry on tie treat from 
th© fcfl of the wotiern to that of tie eastern empire — on In terra! 
of about a theraand ymn. Not long afterward*, bo at laafc made 
np hi* mind to Atchenge ooudltion* of oxiateaco which, aa be 
aaaerta bad become wwariaom© to him sad which he, certainly 
could oo longer afford to moot, for the freedom of a partly literary 
life and, in tb© autumn of 1783, ho broke op W* London cstabliab- 
ment and carried oat th© locg-cbertthed plan of aettlin* with hit 
triad friend George Peyrordan 1 at lAQaaamo. ITftrn, In a retire- 
ment which «u anything but clotatered, he, by tbo ©ad of 1787 
brought to a doe© the main work of hit Ufb, of which the three 
concluding rolomot (if — n) wore carried by him to England and 
published la April 1788. The paamga la the iftstsirs relating 
the hbtortan* actual accompiUhment of hit hub Is one of tb* 
commonplace* of Engliah literature, and reooeia one of the golden 
momenta which redeem the entfleas tale of diaappofutmccta and 
faCaroa Vo too annali of aathoohip. 

After In 1/88, Gibbon hid again returned to Iausaano, where, 
in the following year ho )oei the faithftil Doyrerdon, ho mado up 
Ida mind — onoo more teUieg an example which bot few men. of 
letter* bare found tbemaelroa able to follow — to undertake no 
other great work, but to confine blmaelf henceforth to eaiaya 
or Historical axcunhxu 1 It wu a* oca of them that he 
designed hit Antiq iwtiaa of <Ae If cam qf 'BmumcA. Who* he 
wrote of this work amonnts to more than a fragment 1 for of the 
throe <flri*km» contemplated by him, the flrat (Tks XlahaH Dowxta) 
and part of the aecoad (Tie German Ragn\ war© actually carried 
oot, though tie third (The BntiA Su&ottum qf iAo J/oum of 
UrwantaoiX I<* which GIbboo could hare bet Tory imperfectly 
commanded the material preaerrod in Qanorer and at home, worn 
not erra approached by him. Wbatorer temporary raloo Gibbon* 
treatment of the material amused by Leftcia and Muratorf might 
hare poaaemed raniriiod with the tardy publication, in 1812 , of 
Ltitoij't own Annaks mpsrdi oedutatiu .flrwuTioouaL Bat 

1 It ww *iii JDvpsrtu Hui, is JT**, (XtUa Wi >ro*<AI mi ia fVmAm U« 
ftMk YHW7 udwI m&ti U4w 0 kn UOtrmtr* ** U Omit On*r m lm 

Asaitt ITtT tt IT**, to *W*a h* sooCnwtai, rllS * ht r uWm, • rrrirs tf LftUi- 
Urn t ITiOtry *f Unrf 11, tWJ »*rfc, is side* ***** t*i L*«xoi»< tx* — 

lit— ln^Vruy Remits. (Urtm&t j*. ITJ — C) 

* Dm tfi* Mist Vs Lawn to p. MS. 

* *M inwOww JOrU, ml. m. 
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letter* 1 From ifro ancients, he had token orer tbo rhetorical aide 
of the historian* task from tie French, bo bad derived the 
treatment of historical material* bj a total tlfle method of criticism 
and selection from tie French, too, alth the attfrtanc* of Homo 
and Robertson, bo bad ieamt how to combine triem title method 
with artbtie effect HJa literary art may tnffbr from mannerism*, 
which were thoae of hi* age, a* well a* from foiblaa, which were bit 
own, and, u a adenUfliJ history bb work hat, in many respects, 
become ropcraimoatrd , but it* main and durtJnctira qualities 
cr* tinner unimpaired. I» it poaribio to indicate, to a few word* 
of which, among thaw qualities^ the importance seams paramount? 

In the flnt place, bi* choice of subject — a* it gradually 
deroluped itself in the progrea* of the work — was supremely 
fehcitooM lor it is the greatest theme fnm)ihed bj pro&rw 
bfrtory Krec before Gibbon could feel assured that the complete 
treatment of the whole subject would bo compaaaed by hlnuelf, bo 
already contemplated It in it* unity* What the Roman empire 
uss, after /t had attained to It* fuR strength and maturity aod bow 
It* western division verged gradually to It* decline and downfall, b 
ooly half the story the other and much longer half show* how It* 
fell was followed fry long centuries of Ufe in the eastern, and a 
ro viral, fn new condition*, of it* exfrteace fu tho western, worid. 
And more than thb Jana*- like, the historian b constrained to 
ton, with one face, to the Roman etsnnwn wealth out of which 
the empire grew and of which it nrrtr kot the fanprres while, 
with hb other face, ho took* forward to modern time*. He bhb 
qj consider not only what ft waa that declined and fell, but, 
what grew Into Ufa The new elements of movement, the rbe 
of new national, and that of now rehgjooa, power* moat oil be 
reviewed in their twofold relation to what they superseded and co 
what tbay prepared. The migration and settlement* of the 
Teutonic tribe*, and the spread and establishment of the Christian, 
and, after It, of the hlchanunadan, religion, most bo treated not 
ocly u helping to break up the Reman empire, bat, alao, a* 
cooperating In the new order of thing*. The principle of the 
continuity of hbtary Freemans ferourite theme, fe na tho latest 
editor of Gibbon remind* a*, 

oo4 ih* imptiMMi %i 7*A» Dtihn, oW Fall, Ou lb* c*attfxJty 

tJ it* Rrmrm ijnplr* tW nntif of QDJjcu) t vork wk*i*r*r 

AHKJ of eoaUsjJtU k* nrisfct apply to tiMlartJtaUaa laths <fe)i of (k«dacQo«* 

1 Any 3 B, pnCu* to lb* 1009 *tn_, f. t!B_ 

' Mm Orf m K tlfm •*£ tk* mUm» U U* r »W i w w **i_ * *»(W I ftinuy 1J7*. 
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the roost prom bent Among the best paper* are tie four called 
'An Apology for the Clergy Fkdding bad attacked the clergy fa 
Paupn* Jo An Apology, lib ironic*] method expose* eren 
more dearly the rice* of place- hunting and 'want of charity then 
prevalent among than, while be re real* the doep admiration and 
reverence for the qualities which were afterward* to glow in hk 
portrait of pareon Adams. In an easay on Charity again, the 
Fie ld ing of the future i* evident in the warm-hearted ocxnmoo 
•one with which the enlyect of imprisonment for debt I* treated. 
The peraotud loterrat in three paper* 1* strong. One of them 
ha* high praise foe the hnmonr and moral force of Hogarth^ 
'Rake* Progrrea and Harlot'* Program. Another fnmkhre a 
gllmpae of Fielding ■ own peraonal appearance, familiar from 
Hogarth ■ drawing. Yet other* continue the perriirtent attack* on 
Colley Gibber which Fielding had begun in hi* pfcvyi. Cibber 
when, in hi* Apofopjr (1740\ noticing the Li ceding act, retorted 
by an opprobrion* refen»ce to Fielding. Thereupon, FlcWlng 
rented all hi* humour nil hi* weight and all hi* knowledge of 
the law and of the world in alaablng replica, in which Galley 
and bin boo Tbeo phllo* are Ruccorefally held tip to ridicule. The 
last poper in the reaay* collected from Tk* Champion ta dated 
Thursday 13 June 1740 1 just before Fielding waa called to the 
bar He went the western circuit. 

Perbapa, in *pito of hlmwclf writing mn*t hare been *tiH 
necreaary to him a* a menn* of fahiktooce. In any cam, accident 
bad something to do with hi* finding hi* tree field. In November 
1740, Samuel Riobardaon had pobliabed Panda. Fielding had 
bad *oroe experience In parody and he aet to work to parody 
Panda. But, Jnrt a* Panda bad grown under it* author'* 
hand* into *on»ethlog much larger than the original conception, ao 
the parody grew beyond Fielding* first intention till It became 
hi* fir»t pnWkbed novel, fTie Hittorg of tkd Adctntacrtt ctf Joeeph 
Andre**, and of kit Fnat4 Mr Abrakam Adam* A* Pamela 
va* tempted by bar master *qotr* Booby (the fall name given 
by FleWing b concealed by Richardson raider the initial B.), ao 
her brother Joeeph Andrew*, t* tempted by hi* mktrea* lady 
Bocbr another member of the Cunily Clreriy the fan of the 
Inverted *1 trail on would toon bo exhausted and Fielding would 
Bpeedlly tiro of a milksop. Thu*, before be had composed hi* title- 
page and hi* prelace, hi* whole dorian had changed. Of Lady 
Boohr we brer practladiy nothing after the teeth chapter 
* IT* mom, b*TTT*r lo b»»* rallmi to writ* far tb* psper OH J»* ITCL 
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troth, U antecedent to all oth on. Any work claiming to be a 
contrfbcUan to blrioricsl knowledge should, within the limit* of 
human JkHibiHty and the boundaries at dilfcrent time* confining 
human knowledge, be exactly tnrth/oi It was an tbi* head only 
that Gibbon are-wed himself aenritire, and on thi* alone that be 
condescended to reply to antagoDlri* of any tort It If worae 
than needhws to attempt to cB»tingni*h between the infinitely 
n momma *h*da* of lnrtradty and Gibbon would hare *ooroed 
any aueb endeaTosr Hi* defence, of which, to the opinion of 
tbcw? capable of rtring abom the method adopted by more than 
one of hi* censor*. the ralWity la Indisputable, h a rani rindk* tton. 
He allow* that a critical eye may discover in bl* wort soma looee 
and general r ef ere nc e * . But be fairly ask* whether inwroath w 
their proportion to the whole body of hla rtatemont* f* qorte 
inoondderablt^ they can bo bdd to warrant the necuaatlon brought 
•galnrt hbn. Nor 1* he un»occe*fol in axplalalng the dreum- 
•faneee which, in the instance* impugned, rtodnred gr ea t er prtdilon 
of atatement lmpoariWe The charge of pUgiarkm— tho last 
infirmity of ragacioa* critic* — be rebata with ocuapicnoo* *nccef*, 
and courageously uphold* hi* enheritattog plea of not guUlf 
If t*j Wi I b i »r» aatiafied with th* farm, tW» foVwa U* «»*» *nwa*w- 

mmfi »UA I bar* gtrwj to Uj* IiSoci rf m j r** d * c — 3T i,t W? u*y periup* 

«wWfr m* rwt a* a «nrt**pUJita t Urt, bet a* aa homett a md bdratriwa* 
wir* hat fa Wf irorarad tha raw taaterfab, tod worfcad Qurm 
ap wtih a Uodihl* itfrm *f aklD mad mee t m 1 

The verdict c< modern bbforicul critldcn has appro red 
bit plea. 14 write* Bury we take Into account the nst range 
of hi* work, hla accuracy b snaring, and, with all hi* dlaadram- 
Uge*, hi* dip* are singularly few* It b an ahjectioo of very 
secondary importance, though cue to which erren experienced 
writer* are want to expose tbemeelre* that Gibbon t* apt to 
indulge in what might almoet be called a parade of authorities. 

Complete, lodd and accurate, Gibbon, finally b one of the 
great master* of Eri&ibh prose. Hi* power of parratlre b at 
least equalled by id* gift of argument* tiro statement, and, to ah 
parte of hi* work, hi* rtyl* b one which bold* the reader «p*U 
bound by it* riatdy dignity, rrHerod by a curious subtlety of 
Meaner and which, at the *ame time, 1* the writer's own ns moth 
a* is that of Glaimdon, Macaulay or Oarijle. Gibbon* Joog 
•entcDoea, which, at tlmu, extend orer a whole paragraph or page, 
but are nerer famdrad, resemble neither these of Johnson nor 
thrao of Robertson If hi* *tyle i* to be compered to that of any 
> (KMom Kwh nL tr p, «*J. 
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other rrmtcr of Engibh prcee, H fa to Boris a Bnflt with 
admirable skin and predrion hi* scntencee are coloured by * 
debate choice of words and perm « ted by a delightful suggestion 
of rhythm in each awe— too pleasing to seem the effect of design. 
Gibbon • bony di fieri greatly from that of Swift, who deliberately 
fbafa hfa reader and, thereby loa-easm the enjoyment that arise* 
from the perceptioG of hfa real meaning, sod itffl more from 
that of Oariyte, the »r*go parpaee of whowe sarcasm nercr lea re* 
the reader la doubt The Lrocy of Gibbon fa almost always 
refined, bat not at any time obacure. It reroefa iUelf Id the 
choice of an epithet, in the substitution of 0 noun of mare ordinary 
o**ge for another of a more select clase it afao appear* In the 
tor oral 00 of the order In which, commonly reasons art assigned 
or motires suggested, and often make* n*e of that moat dangerous 
of all rhetorical derice* — bain nation. Thfa, howerer already 
carries n* beyond mere questions of style. Where thfa lnrin na- 
tion fa directed agnhwt a*umod ethical principle*, it ha* been 
admirably characterised 1 a* aub-cynionl 

Gibbon* diction, it may be added, wa* not formed on catlre 
model* only yet it would be in the high rat degree unjust to 
describe It a* GaDicfalng. Hfa fine taste preferred him from tho 
affect/UJou of spedal turn* or trick* of *tyla not due to the 
IndlridoaUty of a writer but largely cotufatlng in Idiom* borrowed 
from a tongue whoee gen to* fa not that of oura fifnch a* Gibbon, 
who, from an early date, wrote French with perfect ease and clear 
neat, owed to that language and literature fa the brauLtioa at hfa 
atyie ax well a* in hfa general manner a* a historian, ho merely 
marimba ted the*e dements to other* which he could claim a* 
natira Notwithstanding the powerful presentment of the case by 
Taine* the lnfloeooe of Froooh wor k * upon the stylo of English 
historians ha* probably been orerratod. In the first place, the 
trimnrirate Hume, Bobcrteon and Gibbon thoold not be 
lumped together from the point of view of style any more than 
from other more or fan adjacent point* of view Tho style of 
Homo. In some measure, was influenced by hfa reading of 
French philosophers, and that of Gfbboo by hfa reading of the 
works of thfa and of other French literary school* — tho sequence 
of great pal pit orators among them In the style of Robertsoo, 
It fa dimealt to see ranch Influence of French prose of any sort 

1 SjTtUfTM lUrrW* «j . Hon* W^lpc*. paid to oafc*c*» *j\t U» mj*. 
Mil bncmtlniW. G*WUn ti (Utm+t ffmCxtl) 

• UiMtin * to XMnMri V *L|» p.W <*ta. ISWj. 
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history from the origins, thongb done with caw and with doc 
attention to hlxtorfad geography is, necmarfly Inadequate, and 
aome portions of what follow* arowedlj terra only to Inform 
m u to what the Roman* tbemselres bdiered to be a two 
narratlm HI* aietche* 0 / character are the rera- se of para- 
doxical, though after recounting the enormitlea erf Tiberius, b« 
grierea to acknowledge that ho m a man of corwiderahleahdljtj 1 
In the year (17&0 following that of the pnblkation of 
Fergnaona Roman Jffutory appeared the first roloroe of Wffliam 
Mjtford* Uutory Girnx, a rentnre npoa what wea then, in 
Engikh historical Ilteratore, almost untrodden ground, Gibbon 
had suggested the enterprise to MJtford, who wai Id* brother 
ofQcrr in the south Hampshire militia and had published a treatise 
on the military force of England, and the militia in particular 
Mltford a Httiory which waa not completed till 1810 long held the 
field, and only anoemobed to works of enduring roiae. It k only 
uoeesaary to glance at Macaulay's early article on the wort* In 
order to recognise that, In the mid*t of hi* partisan carOs*— in 
•pit* too, nf shortcoming* of historical critidam particularly 
obrions in the account of ths heroic ago— Ultfbrd disp l a y an 
apprehension of the grandeur of the tlmne on which he Is engaged. 
n« k pmJadleed, hot not rmcouadentioa* and, from hk frequently 
rxMTerao couchurkm. truurv an Enrtkh student h«« _kj. 
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bow I should (rucrW fa Kay pifloMpWttd bfofrim. I fomd that svarr 
OM bb f*se7 la eneUsf admam at rirto* awl ot hspjimm*, 

rtjxnDBa- hnnu natanu open which wr trj cwroi eoaobaAon mast dcpawh 
This, thersfara, I rtsdrad to puli mj priactpai gtody tad Um *oerc* fr** 
wile* I vomid dotfre rrrrf troth !■ erlii<4ma m wd) m uanftfry 

The*, passage* aha* not only that Home a ambition wa* entirely 
literary bat, tdao, that hla literary ambition m centred in jphlio 
aopby and that ha was convinced he held In hi* gnMp a Lay 
to i La problem* laterary ambition oarer cuaaod to bo Enmea 
ruling pwtkm, and It brought 1dm tame and area affluence. Bat 
hi* early enthusiasm for the diacorery of troth team to hare been 
damped by tho rooeptioa of fail first and greatest wort, <ft by the 
intellectual contradiction to which hit argument* led, or by both 
ctume* combined. In philosophy he vet or made any real advance 
trpon hla first work, 4 Trcoiiao qf Bvmoji Baiter* bia kter effort* 
were devoted to pro*entlDg tta argument* in a more perfect and 
more popular literary form, of to toning down their de* tract! re 
reed te, and to the application of hit Jdeaa to qaeatiooa of economic*, 
politic* and religion, u* well wt to winning a new reputation far 
hlmaelf fa historical core position. 

HJa career contained few laddcota that need to bo recorded 
beyond the publication of hla book*. Uo re born ot Edinburgh 
on iO April 1721, the younger aon of* country gentleman of good 
family hot small property Hla pood on for 1J ton tare kxl to his 
early deaertfan of the study of law when ha rraa twenty three, he 
tried commerc* as a core for the state of morbid deprearion la 
wbfcb XTTfire study had landed hhn, and also, no doubt, a* a mean* 
of liniibood. But, after a few month* fa a merchant a office at 
Bristol, be revolted to moke frugality supply hi* defldcooy of 
fortune, and ad tied fa Franco, chiefly at La FUeh* where, more 
than a century before, Doacnrte* had been educated at the Jesuit 
eoBego. But ho nsrer mentkau this connection with Dostaxto* 
he was occupied with other thooghta and, after three yosrt, fa 
1737 bo came homo to arrange for the publication of A Treaties 
qf XTtntaa datura, tho first two relume* of which appeared fa 
January 1730. If tho book did Dot literally aa flame put It, fall 
dead born frocu the pre*e. It esdtcd Dttio attention Ibo oo] y 
literary not fa* /t rtccired entirely tailed to appreciate tU signlfi 
cancA lie wua Utterly disappointed, but continued tho preparation 
for the pres* of hi# third relume. Of Morals. This apjx»rcd fa 
1740 and. In 1742 he published rv volume of Enayt Bond and 
PoiilKtrl, wbkb reached a aeeoorf edition and ru supplemented 
byawcood volume fa \U% TbP *««*# of facwo e*-aja gralifled 
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Homo a literary ambition and, perhaps, hid a good deal to do with 
tins direction of hi* actirity toward* the application and populari- 
sation of hi* reflection* rather than to farther eridefcm of their 
basis About this time, Hume resided, far the matt part, at the pa- 
ternal eatate (now belonging to his brother) ofMnowells in Berwick 
•hire but be as* making effort* to secure an Independent income 
he tulcd twice to obtain a unireralty profeaaorahip be *pent a 
troubleaome year a* tutor to a lunatic nobleman he accompanied 
general 8t Clair u hi* secretary on hi* expedition to France in 
1740, and on a miwlon to Vienna and Turin In 1718. In the latter 
year was published a third rohnne of Eua>js Moral and Political 
amhalao PkiJotcpkical Essays cpscmungHuBtauUHdtrstandrug 
afterwards (1758) entitled A* Enquiry concerning Human Under- 
tt and i *9 in which the reasonings of book i of A Treatise qf 
Human Eatur* w arc presented in a retired but incomplete form. 
A aecood editio© of thi* work appeared in 1751, and, in the tamo 
year An Enquiry concern* tkt Principles of Voral* (founded 
upon book m of the 7Y<n/i*e) which, in the opinion of the author 
nj of all hi* writing*, historical, philosophical, or literary incoco 
panubljth# beat. A few months later (February 1762\ he published 
a rolume of Political Discounts which, he said, wa* the only work 
of mine that wa* sncccssAii an the first publication. According to 
Burton, It introduced Hume to the literature of the continent. It 
wa* translated into French In 1763 and, again, In 1/54. In 1752, 
he wa* appointed keeper of the adrocate* library — a post which 
made a small addition to hi* modest income and enabled him to 
carry out hi* historical work. In 1763 — i appeared Essays aud 
Treatises o* jersroJ stducctn the#© included hi* carious writing* 
other than the IVeafu* and the History and, after many change#, 
attained their final form In the edition of 1777 The new material 
added to them in later editions consisted chiefly of Four fhsscrta 
tioas published in 1767 The mtyect* of thow dissertation* were 
the natural history «f religion, the passions (founded on book n 
of the Treat m\ tragedy and taste. Enaya on suicide and on 
immortality had been originally designed far this xalaae, but were 
hurriedly withdrawn on the ere of pabiicutkm. 

Far more than two year*, 1763 to 2705, Home acted as wccrctary 
to the English embassy at Paris, where he was rwselred with extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm by the court and by literary society Herts, 
ho wrote, I feed an ambrosia, drink nothing but nectar breath o 
iaceuae oulj and walk on flower*. He returned to London in 
January 1760, accompanied by Botuseaa, whom be bad befriended 

II— 3 
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and aha, a few mouth* bter repaid hi* kin does* by proroking one 
of the moat famous of quarrel* between men of letter*. Before 
the clow of the jenr he »u again in Scotland, boi, in the following 
year, wsj recalled to London a* under-eecretary of state, and ik 
wu not till 176fl that ho finally settled In Edinburgh. There, he 
rejoined a aocietj lees brilliant and original than that he had left In 
Paris, bat poasawed of a dbtinctioo of its own. Prominent amoeg 
hb friend* were Robertson, Hugh Blair and other* of the clergy — 
men of high character and literary reputation, and reprweuiatiTO 
of a religion* attitude, known in Scotland a* moderation' which 
did not dktorb the serenity of Hum a He died cm 25 August 
1770. 

After hb death, hi* Own L\fo wu pobhahed by Adam Smith 
(1777), and hi* Dialogues conoeming Natural Religion by hb 
nephew Da rid 0778). We hear of thee© Dialogues mor* than 
twenty year* earlier bat be w** dissuaded from publishing them 
at the time, though he was concerned that they «boold not be Io*t 
and subjected the mannacript to repented and careful rerbiem. Ilb 
philosophical actirity may be *aW to hare come to an and in 1767 
with the publication of Four Dissertations, when be was forty-six 
year* old. In spite of many critkksn*, be rd*©*^ to be drawn 
into controversy bat, in an adrertbemeot to ^ie final edition of 
Etta j/e and Treatises, be protested, with *otoe irritation, against 
critfebm* of A Treatise qf Herman If atm — the Jnrenfle work 
which the Author rarer acknowledged. 

Thb disclaimer of hb earlieat and greatest wort b Interesting 
as a rercJatioo of Home ■ character bat amoot affect philosophical 
raiaes. If be juul written nothing else, and thb book alone had 
been rend, the influence of hb idea* on general literature would 
hare been 1cm marked bat hb claim to rank as the greatest of 
English philosophers would not be seriously affected it would be 
recegnbod that ho had curried cot a lino of thought to its foul 
Issue, and the effect upon subsequent specahtlioa sould hare been, 
in essentials, what It ha* been. 

Home b quite clear as to the method of hb enquiry He 
recognbcd that Locke and other* had anticipated him in tho 
attempt to Introduce the experimental method of reasoning into 
moral subjects. Lock* had, also, opened the way for deriring a 
sj*ton of philosophy from tho science of tho human mind but 
llmne far excelled Mm in the thoroughness and consistency with 

r*r 1 stAmktt 1} oUmr oT IU ± Hu, ••• LcW C*ck» 
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Philosophical Relation: 327 

explain knowledge of these relation* f Homo a enquiry did not 
aruwer this question oven to hi* own aatiabctlon but it set a 
problem which ha* had to bo faced by every wibsequent thinker 
and it ha* led many to adopt the sceptical conclusion to which the 
author himself was inclined. 

Tho philosophical relation*, under hi* analysis, &H Into two 
classes. On the one hand, tome of them depend entirely on the 
Ideas compared these are resemblance, contrariety degree* in 
quality and proportions in quantity or number On the other 
hand, the relation* of identity space and time, and causation may 
be changed without any change In tho idea* related our know 
lodge of them thus presents an obrion* difficulty for It cannot be 
dori rod from the idea* themaelrg*. Homo does not take much 
trouble with tho former clas* of relation*, In which this difficulty 
doe* not arise. He 1* content to follow on Locke * line* and to 
think that genera] proposition* of demonstmtiro certainty are, 
obviously possible here, seeing that we are merely stating a 
relationship clearly apparent In tho idea* thermal re*. He does 
not ask whether the relation is or la not a now idea, and, if it ia, 
how it can bo expklnod — from what imprea*] on It took It* riaa 
And he girr* no explanation of tho fixed and permanent character 
attributed to on idea when it ia made the subject of a universal 
proposition. It I* important to note, howorer that he doe* oat 
follow Locke In holding that mathematics it a science which is at 
once demonatiwtlre and imtrnctira The proposition* of geometry 
concern spatial relations, and our idea of space la recelred from 
tho deposition of risible and tangiblo object* we have no idea 
of space or extension but when we regard it os on object either of 
our sight or fooling (cc. touch) and, in these perceptions, we cun 
newer at tain exactness our appeal is still to the weak and fallible 
Judgment which we make from the appearance of the object*, and 
correct by a compos* or common measure. Goo me try therefore, 
Is an empirical science It I* founded on observations of approxi- 
mate accuracy only though tho variations from tho normal in oar 
observations may bo neutralised in the general proposition* which 
we form. Hume doc* not apply the some doctrine to arithmetic, 
on the ground (which hi* principle* do not justify) that the unit la 
something unique. He Is thus able to count quantity and number 
In hi* first claw of relation* and to except algebra and arithmetic 
from tho effect of hi* subtle analysis of the foundation* of 
geometry In hi* Enquiry conetruina Human Undcrtlaudimg, 
however, he desert*, without a word of justification, the earlier 
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Dialogues concerning Natural Religion 333 

*eeo u iooae nod *cp*rate. "The Katural Hktnry of Religion 
contain* reflection* of greater risolficaDre. Here, Home dktfa- 
gukhe* between the theoretical argument which lead* to tbc-icn 
and the *ctoal mental precede* from which religion has arisen. 
It* found* tfau fa reason la not the nme thing a* its origin In 
human nature and he made an important tfep In tdranoo by 
Isolating tbk latter question and treating it apart. He held that 
rehgkw arose from a concern with regard to the ©rent* of life, and 
from the Incessant hope* and fear* which actuate the human mind/ 
and, in particular, from the melancholy rather than from the 
‘agretaWe pMdao* and be maintained the thcak that polytheism 
preceded theism fa the hhrtariad dereloproent of beliet 

The whale Is a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable myatery 
Both U the concluding reflection of thi* work. But a farther 
and *crioo* attempt io *olre the riddle U made fa DtaJoptf * 
concerning Natural Religion, Thi* final! book contain* the 
author* mature riews on ultimate question*. It i* written fa hi* 
mort perfect rtyle, and «how» Ms marteiy of the dialogue form. 
There k none of the usual tcenerj of the dramatic dialogue bat 
the peraons are dktioct, the reasoning U fadd, and the interest i* 
sustained to the end The traditional argument* are examined 
with an insight and directnea* which were ocly equalled afterward* 
by Kant but, unlike Kant, and with inright more direct If cot 
to ora profound. Home find* the most eeriou* difficultly* of the 
gueation fa the realm of morak. The fora of the work makes ft 
not altogether eaaj to interpret and eotno commentator* hare 
held that Hume ■ own riewi riwmld not be identified with those of 
the more extrema critic of tbekm. Hume himself my* as much 
at the efaee of the work but hi* habitual Irony fa referring to 
religion* topic* k part of the difficulty of Interpretation. AH the 
•peakers fa the Dialogue* are reprtaenU-d a* accepting tom* kind 
of tbektic befief and ft k not necemary to attribute exprearion* 
of thi* kind ritnpiy to irony The trend of the argument k toward* 
a ibadowy form of tbekm — that the c*u*c or cause* of order 
fa the uni reran probably bear tome remote analogy to human 
IntdUgetK* and. In a remarkable footnote, the author #e«n* to 
Iw Jmtifrfag hi* own right fa take up such a porition 

Xo pbBo«p«fiW»l Bofwtift deekm, tkai tkw» ar* dl&caltk* both whk 
r^eard to tia pmt* and io all *cktM ; n<i that tk*a* dKOcoftita »r* U a 
rr^akr lo<WJ »*tk©d, So Coptic tktrka, tW wa II* 

»«kr an atooJot* arrrakty aota-RialaaJjax iUSoofaea, of 

brtkrtaf, aacJ rea*?*I»* witfc retard U all kind of anUret*, aaj urn 
*t fraqaentlj- ■ f ling wttb re*riW«K* uyj Krarttf 
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338 Pfstloiophers 

Prtnetphrt of Political JSconouty Steoart m a Jacobite bird, 
who. In 1 763, returned from a long exile abroad. He had travelled 
extensively and ht* work oontsdns the result of obBCrratkra of 
different state* of society as woll u of ijatecnatk reflection hot 
It fa without merit In respect of literary form. It b presented to 
the public aa 'on attempt towards reducing to principle*, and 
forming Into a regular ad once, the complicated intercut* of 
domestic policy It dealt with population, agricoltore, trade, 
industry, moeey coin, interest, drcnlaticm, baoka, exchange, 
public credit, and taxes and the author ha* a definite view of 
aekedfle method. He apeak*, indeed, of the art of political 
economy raing the term political economy in much the same 
acme aa that in which Smith used it in dealing with systems of 
political oconomy in the fourth book of hi* great work. But this 
art la the statesman a business tad bohiod the statesman stand* 
the specaktire person, who, removed from tho practice, extract* the 
principles of this science from obtrvatHM and r/fledum. Stouart 
doos not pretend to a system, but only to *n dear deduction of 
principles. Those principles, howerer are themaelrtw gntlvcccd 
from experience- Hla first chapter opens with the assertion, 'Man 
we find acting uniformly In all ages, In all countries, and In all 
climates, from the principles of self Interest, expediency doty and 
passion. And, of the*e^ the ruling principle which he follows i* 
the principle of eelf-interest From this point, the author’s 
method may be described as deductive, and a* resembling that 
of Smiths successors more thaD it does Smiths owm. Further be 
recognises that the conclusions, Uke the principle* from which they 
proceed, are abstract and may not fit aD kioda of social condition*, 
so that the political economy in each [country] moat necessarily 
bo different How far Smith took account of Stenart a reasonings 
we cannot say be docs not mention ht* name though he t* 
reported to bare said that be understood Steuart* system better 
from hf* talk than firm hi* book. 

Adam Smith doc* not begin with a discourse on method, he 
was an artist in exposition and be feared, perhaps tmdnly any 
appearance of pedantry He plunges at once into hk subject 
lie annual labour 0 / erery cation fa tiro fond will eh originally 
snpplk* It with all tho necessaries and convenience* of life which 
It annually consume*. Them first word* suggest the prevailing 
theme. ’Wealth conxfati not la the precious metal*, but In the 
F»d* which men use or foenme and Its source or cause it 
labour On th I* foundation, be bo ilth the si roetare of Us *d coco, 
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340 Philosophers 

earning <s« tb# todrij to waalUi and prorparttr Ud of cmoocnihix ■ 
kranirtd impertinent ohrtraflt toa * with wWck the fclff «I human lav* to* 
o£Un «uKosb«o ii* oparaiioot. 

Smith, like many other philosopher* of the time, ***umed that 
there wm a natural Identity of public and private latere**. It i* 
a comfortable belief that eodety wonld bo eared bo*t if everybody 
looked after hi* own totereaia and, hi an ©corxwnUt, thl* belief tu, 
periape, an {Heritable reaction from a condition In which rtato regu 
Utlon of indtutry had largely couaUted la dktributhig mooopoHea 
and other pritikgt*. In Smith a mind, the belief vraa abo bound 
op with the view that this identity of intcreat* reanltod from the 
gnkUoco of the fnririhle hand that direct* the fata of mankind. 
Bat the belle/ U*df to Incapable of verification, and rabeeqaent 
India trial hUtory refute* it Indeed, to mrioa* place* In hi* work, 
Smith himaelf dodiaoa to be be and by it, Be think* that the 
i tit areata of the land own on and of the working claa* are in 
doae agreamont with the Intereat of aodety bat that thaw of 
merchant* and maater manufacturer*' hare not the aaroe connec- 
tion with the pablie internet. The Internet of the dealer*, he 
aay*, 1* el way* la tome reapect* different from, and even oppoaite 
to, that of the public. 'Die harmony of toterevta, therefore, U 
incomploto. Hot would It be fair to my that Smith had 
ndLoqulahed, la Tht WtalLh qf Nahtrcu, hi* oarHer view of the 
»od*i factor In human motive. What ha did hold waa, rather 
that, in the purwlt of wealth, that U to *ay In lodosrtjy and 
commerce, the motive of *df in tercet predominate* to famona 
punagoa, ho apeoka a* if no other motive coed bo token Into 
account but be recognbe* it* varying atreogth and it i* only 
to the clue* of 'merchant* and maxter manufacturer* that he 
regard* it a* having free coarw they are acute to tho perception 
of their own interest and nnreating to it* prnauit to the coon try 
gentleman, on the other hand, fcdfi*h (otcreat U tempered by 
gtocroaity and weakened by Indolence. 

From the nature of man and the environment in which he U 
placed. Smith derives hi* doctrine of the natural progrcaa of 
opulence. Subaliteace i» prior to cxnutniopcy and luxury 
agriculture provide* the former commerce the Utter the call! 
ration of tho country therefore, precede* tho tocre**© of the 
toan tha town, indeed, ha* to *nb*l*t on the turpi ua produce of 
th* coon try foreign commerce come* later atlii. Thi* i* the 
oatural order and it i* promoted by man* net oral tocltoetioca 
Bat bunna totjUlutlaa* bare thwarted these natural tocllaatfon** 
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aodety for their e ra to il adrantstgtt aod draw* to cocchaioo 
tot titelr happinea* i* tho great standard bj which artry 
thing relating to that *i*io mart finally bo determined. Pricrtlay 
tho* *ei to example, which Beutom follorod, of tubing a till 
tartan oooaideraUoG* for the loti* of & philosophical radicalism. 
Instead of the dogmas sboot nrtonU rights common with other 
reTulatfonary thinker* of tho period Ho did not anticipate Poo tom 
tn using tho burtons utilitarian formula (as ho la often said to hare 
done 1 ), bat ho did precede him io toting tho happiness of tho 
majority u tho tort in eTery political question, and ho made It 
eaalar for Boo tom to too tho ttuno standard in Judging printe 
cooduct 

In a aomewhat timilar wwj tho oxbanstiro analyte* of Tucker 
led to to toologkal utilitarianism of ITOllam Paley aometimo 
fellow of Christ's coliego, Com bridge and senior wrangiar hi 1753. 
Paley waa not a writar of marked originality If, in hi* PriH&pl& 
qf Moral oj %d Political Philosophy (17WX he owed much to 
Tucker in hi* Vimc of to Evidence* qf Christianity (17WX he 
depended on the CnUrwis (1769) of John Boagjaa, bbbop of 
Salisbury — a reply to Home a argomeot against mfnuslt* — and on 
Nathaniel iArduera CrcdUtdUy qfths Gospel History (1733 — 66) 
and. In hla A attend Theology (10WX be drew moth material from 
John Bay's Tht IVtsdem qf God manifest cd tn to IV oris qf to 
Crealtf!* (1BP1X from William Derhnm* Phpsteo-Thsofogy (1713) 
and from the work of the Dutchman Nlerrwentyt, which had been 
translated into English in 1730 aa The Religious Philosopher 
Uic Herat Pavlina (1700) is mid to bo to moat original, and to 
bare been to kart ancccaafid, of hla publications. Tbeaa four 
books form a consistent sjrtem. Probably no English writer hat 
erer exoaBed Paley In power of marshalling argumectfs or in 
ctearaeas of rauoning and tote merit* bare gireo acme of his 
work* a longer life os academic teat book* than their other 
merit* can justify Paley wag cmestislij a naa of hi s time and 
bl* rie« were it* tIow*. though erprtaaed with a skill which waa 
all his o*a. 

In hk Moral Philosophy there la no trace of the tacIUatico at 
critical points which mortamoat of hit empirical predecwon. Tho 
wlj critidam to which it lie* open ia (hot morality vanishes when 
reduced to a adculatfou of selfish Interests. Amansown bapptoeaa 
U alway* hi* motlro be can aetk to general happiness only when 

1 &*• •»* **i. n, p. *03 Ma. 
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that way of acting is made foe hi* own happinese also, »ud thU 
cm bo don* only by ii» rewards and pnnfobmcnts of a lawgirer 
locke distinguished throe different sort* of law ami Paley followed 
him rather closely Bat the law of honour ii iniufficfeni, at baring; 
Bttle regard to the general bepplncaa and the law of the land b 
inadequate for it omit* many duties as not fit otyecta for compulsion, 
*ml U permit* many crime* beco use incapable of definition there 
remain* therefore, ocly the low of Scripture (that ia, of God) which, 
aloe*, it obrhmalj enffleient. Hence, the fomou* definition, Virtue 
ii the doing good to mankind, fn obedience to the will of God, and 
for the sake of ercrlaating happinea*. 

Thla conclusion lead* np to the argument of hi* later works 
HU Soros Patthmx and Bndcncts hare to demonstrate the eredi 
bfilty of the New Tewtamcnt writing* and the truth of the Christian 
rerefotkm and tbia portion aaaumee the eriatene* of God which, 
In hi* Batumi Theology he prorea from the mart* of dealgu in 
the universe and, in particular in the human body In those wort*, 
we see how complete i* the shifting of interest to which reference 
ba* been previously made 1 Attention ia concentrated on the 
question of external evidence*, and the content of rdJgfon 1* almost 
entirely overlooked God it the superhuman watchmaker who ha* 
pot the world-machine together with *urpri*ing *iill, and Inter- 
■rc&c* miraculously ou rare occasion*, when the work* are getting 
out of order Palsy developed * familiar analogy with unequalled 
Impress! renaa* be should not be blamed for foiling to anticipate 
the e f fe ct upon hi* argument which bos been produced by the 
biological theory of natural selection but he did not pause to 
®*afldne the underlying assumption* of the analogy which he 
w^ked out be had no ta*to for metaphysics and hi* mind moved 
ewfly only within the range of the scientific idea* of hi* own day 

The most powerful reply to Hume— indeed, the only com 
petttit attempt to refute hi* philosophy a* a whole — come from 
* groep of scholars in Aberdeen who bad formal themsslve* 
hdo a philosophical society Of this group, Thomas Held, a 
iwofo*sor In King* college, wxa the most notahl# member and 
b* was the founder of ths school of Scottish philosophy known 
*a the commonsenso school. With him were a sso ci a t ed George 
Campbell and James Beattie 1 professor* (the former afterward* 
principal) la Mamehal coUego, ** weB a* other men of mark In 

• Bm tnit, nj- Ii, P- ***. 

» Xm to PcUtl. * po^Uj *L *b*a- ra, i*. IS* t, c*t* 
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unfriendly to othsr existencea Ho aolre* tit© dUHanltj by denying 
the existence of Ideas. There are no inch Image* of external 
thingi fa the mind, bat actuation it accompanied by an act of 
perception, and the object of perception to the reel external 
thing. 

Hume had mid that his dlBcoltie* would Trmiah if onr percep- 
tions Inhered fa •omethfag aim pie and IndMdnmJ, or If the mind 
pereairod aomo real connection among them and Hold propoae* 
a potidre theory of knowledge which will gire the required assur- 
ance on this point Krery saaation to accompanied by a natural 
and original Judgment which refer* the sensation to mfad aa ft* 
ad Wo do not need, first of all, to got the two thing* mind and 
aenaatlco and than to oocnect them one of the related thing* — 
to wit sensation — sagged* to ns both the correlate and the relation. 
Held* terminology to not happy The word suggest* to badly 
ehoaen, though be dUtingniiht* this natural suggestion from the 
rjggeaticm which Is the reonlt of experience and habit And hi* 
term common aeu*© he* glTen rtae to more serion* mlsondtr- 
atandlnga, for which be to by no meant blameleaa. Eren his 
doctrine of Immediate perception to tar from dear But, If we 
read him sympathetically we may k* that he had hold of a 
troth of fundamental Importance. The Isolated ftuprmion* or 
Idea* with which Locke and Home began are Action* they do 
not correspond to anything real in experience. The aimpleat 
portion of onr experience to not •eporale from it* context in 
this way It implies a reference to mind and to an object! re 
order and thus farolree the relations which Bold ascribed to 
natnrel suggestion or commoG seneo. 
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©xeepfJoBS. No one tan den j the power of Bntlar a writing, wint- 
erer it may be the fashion to assert u to the depth of his thought 
and, while there wa* fire enough in Atterbury in Wii*oo there 
WU certainly tho delicate aroma of that intimate sincerity which 
haa in all literatim) an Irresistible charm. Some earlier writer* 
may bo left wide, rich u Rk&ard Cumberland, who, though a 
bishop, was rather a philosopher than a theologian and Samuel 
Johnson, the Be® Jochanan of Dry-den, whose dfrinitj wa* not 
more than an excrescence on hi* fame a* a whig pamphleteer who 
coffered excesaively for hi* opinion*. HI* manner of writing wa* 
unquetUonaUj carage. Julian the Apostate Banff a Short 
A cemtnt of hu Lift the taw qf tht Prrwtihve Christians about 
f\ls Succession and their Beharuwr toteards ktM. Together t cith 
a cowtpariton qf Popery and Payanum (HHJ2X ^ more rehement 
and obooxioo* than moat of tboae Utter attack* on James doke 
of York with which tho press groaned daring the last yearn of 
Charles H yet its author hardly de*erred degradation from the 
prleathood, the pillory and whipping from Newgate to Tyburn. 
At the chaplain of Lord William Russell, Johnaon might be ex 
pected to speak boldly and hi* writing waa foil of *ouod and 
ftiry aa a chaj*cteri*tic sentence— e aohtary one, be it olwerred 
— from hi* N^ertitmj on the History qf Patsirs Obedience may 
•how 

I b*nr room to •ntrr • jn«t Coeapiafot ***!a*t tit prtttinW Cfc'mVef- 
Rnxhuxl Hn of 11 m two hut Btlgm, »ko oat only Utl dm tL* *rl»rd»j 
Uwc«r at jaatofninlnp th* e*t*hj UhM Doctriw* of th* Citrok *11 alow 
(which 1 leap* allra, tJD tt pleated God to malt U a maant of ocr DaQrtraJw*, 
with the j>crpcfual hazard at mj own DU for amoj j cart, and with aufCrrfnf 
Term cot* and IcnJlrnltr* tin e f kaa Death) btd alao baetd* tilt, wm rrrj 
tfakx a In raanta? down, and rwrj c flittow ta nt, at aa 

Amtata firm tba (larch of Eagbzod for tiW tkt Sarrtert TThfla at tfe* 
mo* tlaa, thay thacaaol ft* were roildn* (hrir Court with tb*tr own Ssotfni* 
Doctriaa af Ptaln Obrdlancat and wcarfaf out afi Paljrft* with ft, aa If B 
h*d Waa, not ealy tha Flrat and Gnat Cotnmandntcnt, bat tb* S«n*d too 5 
aad craaimlaf it do wa Um rtlwdmt throat* of dylap Palriota, aa tha Tamt 
af their Sal ratio*. 

We m*y begin the tale with Frond* Atterbury He wa* born 
in 10C3, and hi* upbringing; at the quiet Buckinghamshire rectory 
of Milton Keynes, by a fitther who had been inspect of dijlojalty 
for hla cOToplianre with the commonwealth and, probably atoned 
for it by an exaggerated attachment to the restored Stewarts, wa* 
in the itricteat principles of tho establishment in chnreh and state, 
A Westminster boy aod *tnd«nt of Christ Church, he because pro- 
minent among the scholar* of hi* day and hi* contribution to the 
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min, am] died peecmWy, though in disgrace, u bishop of 
Bristol Ho 

tin Pwt*tt3*rlfl tix ptinoj of bk room* at Ctrf*t Qorrh, Vet f*r» 
him 00 other rappoctj r*eojnlifajjf, no doubt, that anytbtej bet a Platrotc 
affaethm rtm tawnpalDiU with Um Church priori pie* ttf rwcwaaktaam to 
•atabfltlwd authority ct which ha and Attarijary bad baoa mrmg tin f a ra- 
jooat ciuunptom. 

Some of this quietude gives tone to hia sermons, which Johrawn 
praised for their elegant style and Addison wrote in 1718 
'be is to me the most candid and agreeable erf all the W*boj»* 
Dedicated to Caroline princess of Walee — who, as queen, bad a 
striking talent for tho discovery of clover clergymen — and prod need 
fa print for an extraordinarily large number of subscribers, the 
•ennooa arc more remarkable for sound sense than far eloquence 
or argument The English is pure and unaffected Addison, per 
haps, is the model but his excellence is fsr from being attained. 
Bmolridge was indignant when nme one thought to flatter him by 
suggesting that he wrote A Tah of a Tub a very moderate 
knowledge of his stylo should bare convinced the most obtuse 
that he eould not hare written the Tale If he would. In truth, he 
Is typical of his period. The theological writings of tho day had 
none of the learning, or the attempt at it, which had marked 
tho Qs ratine epoch they lad no charm of language, no eloquence 
or passion. The utmost they aimed at was faddity and, when 
till* was achieved, we aro left wondering whether what could be 
so expressed was worth expressing at alL Atterbury bad stood 
atone against the benumbing influence of TWotaon. 

It needed controversy to stir the pladd contentment of the early 
Hanoverian dignitaries. And, of controversy vehement enough, 
thoy had their share. If 8achcrereB did not contribute anything 
of value to English 11 tors tore, the earns cannot be said of Wake 
or cron, perhaps, of HoatBy In 1716, William Wake succeeded 
Tenlscu as archbishop. His predecessor had pcaseseed a certain 
skill In anti Roman controversy and be had the very rare accom 
pUshment of being able to write a good collect but Wake was 
altogether his superior fa hlitory, bis translation of the Apostolic 
Fathers and his very important contributions to the discussion on 
the powers of convocation give him a place fa the short list of 
English archbishops who bare been learned men. Hot was his 
Ieomfog augtlcan only bo was better known fa Germany and 
France, as well oa fa the eastern church, than any of his successors 
till quite modern times. As a coclrovcTalalist, be was load and 
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1770) 1 a dMue whose primitive piety and eccleglattical prin 
dpic* were «npportai by the *ame doctrine* of church obedience 
u directed the life of tie young Cambridge tcbokr Mm inch 
a* these moat in all age* lire remote from public haunt Joseph 
Bingham, tic grestrat ©ccl ratal tkal antiquary of Ha time and for 
long after it, wu inctaranUy active aa a writer but (•to that he 
ro unjwtly itigrnatiaed as a heretic and had to realgn hi* fellow 
•hip at Oxford in conacqumce) m entirely neglected by tboae 
who*? borinc* it atamid hare been to tarn* what acbolara wrote, 
lib Onpma EcdetuuUea*, or Th» AnltqmUa qf On Otrutxa 1 
(JhtTtk (pobU»hed in wcoesrir* volume* from 1708 to 1793) ta 
a mine of learning, to which writer* crerjwhcre had reeoune tlB 
the Cambridge acholara of the later nineteenth century began 
the critical rewriting of the hi* lory of the early church. Bingham, 
It may be mid, did for church history what Pearaon did for the 
creed. He thoired what It meant at the time of it* beginning and 
he ID nitrated it* growth by a «toro of learning which none in hi* 
own time could rival, and few rince bare lurpoeted. At the 
beginning qf the eighteenth century It wa*, certainly in learn- 
ing rather than in par* latter* that tha dirut i«^w# preferred 
it* reputation. 

Returning from thl* Interesting by path, we find the main field 
of theology in poawwtkwi of writer* of *carcely a tingle literary 
merit TX* Annual BtgitUr when it commemorated Hoadly 00 
hi* death, allowed him the virtue that, In all hi* controTcnie* 
with bk brethren ('and do ooa rcrely ever held more X he rxrrer 
loat hi* equanimity of tamper or descended to any railing ae 
ousaikm. In the ram* way Thomas Sherlock, bWjop of Loudon, 
waa praised in that 

ba too had bk cwitnjTmf**, uni tha** iM ikd mi wtOi wirnth tad iptrlf.Wt 
wtthmit «j taler? t*» hb Ucnpw or toy bfmrrpttoo to hi* thought* *nd 
ahA 

He wa*, indeed, an opponent of Hoadly evra more periirtent than 
Law He wm* chairman of the committee of the lower honae of 
cooTocatk*} which considered the book that wa* the font tt ortpo 
malt and, though owing to the rapentko of th* araritm* of con 
vocation, the report wa* never pubilihed, it* •ubrtance, no doubt, 
appeared In Bemartt on On Bukop qf BaapcTt trcaimtnt qf On 
derpy <utd Oonrocationx, timed by him aiKmytooudy in 1717 
» UU trfQnn*.) B-. lm. 
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360 Drvmes 

course, merely amuck??' the port of adxxxxtftu arwfiuoit) TTjocui 
S barioci, 

tha Cierrei, a*d Rout writan of On «f*, 
who gars fall pi»J to Hs aUHiiaa and «sfl*d forth, **jw a «at*wpwy *d 
that »trt»flh of wn 0 / wUofa Ik wm O* »Mt*t 

Hero, In spite of a certain ftrtmr which royalty wa* ladtood 
to bestow upon ArianUm, Water-land wu cafe from censor* 
by groat personage* of the day Hi* moderation appear* lea* 
faroarab]/ In bis abstention from action throughout th* long 
period daring which Bentley m au^ustly impended. His learn- 
ing on the other hand, in his treatise on the Atbanaalad creed, a 
TlndkatloD of that m ncb-con totted symbol, which k etoi now not 
ont of (late, appear* In it* moat Caroorable aspect, and the book de- 
served the eulogy of archbishop Dewea at York, a prolate who did 
not fear aTco when inspected of Jacobitiaxn, to expreaihiaopinlona 

"VflU frt*4 rJtcare I read It,' nreU Um irhnxf* of England, both cm 
MOTnt of tlw sujset outtar of K, ted U* tuaacr In wblob ywa h*r* trml*d 
ll[ tb* oat, of lh* prtalMl Imporf utc# lx> 0 m OtriMUa fidthi Ou ottar, a 
ptUara to all vritan a/ coctrvxierj in Um ffraat pateta at rrtlfiioa. 

InI7S7 ba became can on of Windsor La 1730 Tfcar ofTwickonham 
and archdeacon of Allddfesax and he ettfoyed his reti foment at 
Twickenham, hi* visits to Oun bridge and the honour of being 
prolocutor of the lower boose of the oonTocutloo of Canterbury 
tOl his death hi 17-30 when an opponent offered the carious test! 
moay to his merits that 

aotwtt >nF«afla jld»Waa» eta UxWiPrtha Trinity >«< fas waaaWarr s kat 
au, a* oprtgkt Christina nod a beanti/*] wrtU*| mlodr* of fain ml far 
lk« TfiaHj *■ »n~«<faln T «W — «*-*-- LJ- 

pftinlir 

Bui the most famous of hit writing* la, undonbtodly hi* lire too 
q/ fkt Zkxtrin* qf the EucXanU, which was for long regarded aa 
tbs classic work of aogllcan theology on It* sobjoct It is only 
o- frt wry to my of the doctrine, aa stated by Wotcriand, that ii 
doc* Dot proceed beyond the qualified statement of th« jodkdowa 
Hooker and would not hare act ii fled Aadrowea, Joroay Thylor or 
Cosin— cot to mention *0 typical an anglicao aa Goorgo Herbert — 
among his predecessor* stiD less doc* it rise to tb* stew* which 
found expression In tb* notable weak of John Johnson, 17W Vn- 
UeoJy Satr\fe&, In his own ircwiis, Watcrtend advocate* not a 
sacrificial, but a fedowl, rfow of tie Eucharist A* a writer b* la 
lurid without b rin g common place and learned without bring 
pedantic. I !Ea proa* Is bt ttor than TDlo toon a, easin’ than Butler a 
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bat do 000 would quote H for it* excellence, a* to hb tby, oai 
quoted the archbishop, or remember it for it* znaniro power, u 
Batkr must always be remembered 

Joseph Butler to, indeed, eren u a master of English, con- 
spicuously the greatest cJ the three writer* whom we hare cho ecn 
to Qhietraic the character of English theology daring this period 
The explanation is that Butler was, what the other® were do^ a 
great writer and a great man. His prtwe has a mud re force, 
a sheer weight, to which no English writer of his time approaches. 
Under Us *erere restraint burns the fire of a deep and to tense 
conricilon. Ho has been but poorly understood by those who 
hare regarded him as a coorindng critic, a master of logical 
acuteness. He ns far more and what he was is reremJed to 
erery paragraph of his writing On the one baud, his riew of life 
and thought was synthetical, not merely inqulritiro or analytic 
on the other, bo was inspired with a supreme belief, a mastering 
optimism, a triumphant fliUh. In the cold marble of his prose, 
there are reins of colour, touches of rich crimson, caeruleao bloc, 
or sunny gold, such as one sees on some beautiful ancient sarco- 
phagus. He to s master 0 / calm expod tiou, as weJl as of irony but 
he Is, eren more notably, a writer of profound and unquenchable 
passion. His heart do lem than his bead to to what be has 
written and it to thb which gires him his place among the 
master* of 'Kn gibh pro*a Butler has enriched E ngl ish lit era terra 
with many a striking apophthegm but bis o*e of the language 
can only be adequately tested by long passage*. It to difficult to 
select from him he has do purple patches page after page 
shines with the same miaslrs splendour Tbs manner of the 
Semoas to u admirable a* the matter it to typical of the prose 
of hto age at Us very best The style of the Analogy to more 
difficult, more compressed and ooncisa, so that it ccema at first 
sight to be stiff and tnroired but a little study of it show* 
that it to Intentionally, and admirably adapted to it* matter 
The step*, as Gladstone said, are as carefully measured oat a* 
If wo were climbing the HD of the Purgaiono and each stogie 
sentence bu been well compared to s well-considered mor* to 
chesa From another point of riew we may again adopt the 
statesmans quaint retort to the criticism of Matthew Arnold 
Tb* bomsly fir*, apoa vbkb Batlsr f**ii u, cm not bt mt tmtlCjing U Um 
patok u fagtb, miM, sad Asaptgus. Uai U has b**a f**d wb*tct»n* 
br«x*eri«x*4 UU«Is<«m da«0»r > s UUi( mA s pvtoal thb f«Hu* k 
xi til tod to k a most nJ— Lb mrok* far ths tnljkL 
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No religion* book of Dio eighteenth century »rt» ocly Xnwi 
5*rie%u OaH bad *0 much Influence u the Analogy and the 
Inflow** of each, different though they were, h** pro rod abiding 
la ErtglUh literature u veil u Knglkh religion. It ante without 
quoetke from tho yuan *ouroi It ha* boon aid of Jowph Butler 
Dot he mu known to bo giren to religion* retirement and to 
reading the biographic* of holy peraou* and, though th* cue vai 
a hilltop ami the other a conjuror the word* are equally opplicabl D 
to William Lav 1 

Th* work of BoD or la th* high watermark of E n gl t ah theology 
in the middle of the eighteenth century The docent from It i* 
alra cut abrupt. Two name* only remain to be «pedaUy noticod 
before we poo to a caw period— tho*e of Thom** Horrlog and 
Thom** flecker both archbUhop* of Canterbury who were bora In 
the tuna joar 1003 and died, the former in 17u7 the latter In 1700. 
Arch Uah op II erring m a complete con trait to the leading prolate* 
of hi* day Hi* aerrooa* at Lincoln a inn gare him feme, and be 
paawd. In a career of onewotkmal benevolence, from the deanery 
of Itochreter to the nee* of Bangor, kork and Canterbury He 
did not contend with dolat* or Arlan*, and tho Athanaika con 
troreray had for him no channa He va* prepared to reriao tho 
Pmyer Booh and th* Article*, and to exchange pulpit* with 
di**cotera I3» befriended th* Jrwa, and Homo toll* oa, In hi* 
Ettayt, that tho arehbiabop pralaed him for hi* JJuioty. He 
railed a Urge com for the government daring tho 4A Bat hi* 
literary work, tare hi* rather pJ coring letter*, 1* onlntorcwtlng 
and hrofleeiiv*. Ok mcccuor at York and Canterbury Matthew 
Skelton, vi* little thought of and *oon forgotten. But with 
Thotna* Seeker bUhop in tom of BrUiol and of Oxford, and 
arehbUhop of Canterbury for ten jo are, from 1768, wo reach a 
higher grade, like Butler with whom ho hod boon at oeboed, and 
like not a few lo the Hat of Eugftth primate*, h* waa not DU man- 
hood converted to the J&JglUh chorch, and, to th* delicate ta*te of 
Horace Wmlpala, bo aeemod to retain to tba but woanethlng of tho 
ton* of fiuwticUm which bad belonged to id* early training, 
ket tho beginning of motbodiam filled him with alarm what- 
•rcr h* may have *hown of frmalirinn, he waa certainly no 
enthodaaL Oo Id* *erwot», which with hk Lcclurts on Ou 
Church CatcchuM, were hi* chief work, tho opinion of bU 

1 CJ_, ai 1* D ikr - rifum Mttmm u uj J m «a< n, *01 1 ii 

Hl+w m>W. *iuf. an. 
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oontesnporarica, for once, very fairly represent* what would be 
thongbt today Hurd, the Circa rite bishop of Decide III aid that 
they bad a certain conciliatory colmnew, propriety and decency 
of language, with no extraordinary reach of thought, rigour of 
sentiment, or beauty of expression. And Chriitopher Pitt, when, 
in The Art of Preaching he advises young preacher*, deaenbe* 
the impression made by the archbishop, In word* that no doubt 
■am up hfi merit* 

Speak, look, and roor* with dignity sad m 

lika raltml Booker, joaTI b* cm to pirns* 

Seeker, however did not wear a mitre— ho only wore a wig, and 
the literary *tyl# in which he excelled ha* pawed away with bL) 
beadgoar It wo* the methodist moremont which iwept away 
what seemed to it to be solemn trifling. From the middle of Uie 
eighteenth century the new influence which passed orer English 
religion had It* effect, gradual and modi contented, upon English 
literature also. The age of WeaJey and WhJtefleld introduced what 

may bo called u new romanticism in religion, Jn*t aa the JAke 
school, half a oentnry lator may bo said to hare destroyed the 
dawlo tradition of the older poetry A word U needed a* to the 
historical setting of this new departure in English theology 


Tho methodist movement wa* a reaction against the alun^t 
with which English thoologhms bad acoepted, and kappr»^, 
many of the vital dement* of the Christian creed, Diumtj is £L* 
most progressive of tho sdrnces, and no literature Leciam w> 
rapidly out of date a* theology— all bat the highest. *- ^ n ij. 
straightforward thoagh much of tho writing of tujjd, dl»ne»xj 
tho early eighteenth century wsa, It had fewer U A* j 

pennanenco than any of the lyatema that had 4. g,, 

appropriate word* of Johnson, it had not guShnu o 

preserve It from putrufoction. A new theol/jr %r U * 

revival of the old, wa* n ooded which should r., , j * 
the rerities of the Christian life. The joan» <r>Sri * \T'*'** t* 
founded methodlxm were, aboro ah thm^t, u- * r , , "* x "* 
daily doing* by tho standard, ascetic and dta 4^- £ ^ t T :T 

church. It ha* been, in recent year^ 
tendency of the movement was from tb* " 

This I* hardly true. In practice, no - 
tended to separatism but, in ***" 

which now bears his name was at 
moot, owing its Impetus to long ~ 
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dbaent Though W«Iey himaelf passionately deaireU, to the cod, 
to belong to the church of hi* bftptbm end orctfoatioa end 
tigoronaly denounced all who aeparotod from St, b 1784 (when 
hla brother Charier, who deeply regretted the act, thought him to 
be In hi* dotage) he ordained minirtert, and, from that moment, the 
•ejurathwi *u complete. WhitdWd, who war the /bander of the 
CelrinitUc roethodiata, Lady Huntingdon « connection, died b 
1770. At that date, it may be well to conclude oar brief rurrey 
The prominent name* wbch belong erpeeiallj to til* earlier 
period, when what came to be called erangedcallrm waj hardly 
dhUtjguUbable from mothodinn, are those of the two Wealoja, 
Whiteflold, Hertey, Toplady and Fletcher of Mad cloy The b 
floenco of Newton, Venn, Roaaaine and other*, more definitely 
erangelka] than methodiat, belong* chiefly to a bter period. 

Whiteflcldwaanotanianof letter*, hat an ontfnr LOa Hitrvy 
work U negligible, though not uninteresting hat It mark* more 
dediirely than that of any of hi* oon temperance the earliest 
reaction againat the commonteuMe religioa* writing of the age. 
WhltefleW wrote plain Engiiah, the rernacalar of hia day with a 
touch of the unirertlty added, ju*t u Latimer did two hundred 
year* before. Bat he n» not nearly »o great a writer as waa the 
reformer probably becacae of hla being a tar greater preacher 
To quote from hia eermon* or hla confrorertlal writing* would bo 
naelcat ho began a roc tore rather than loti a echool And not 
aH hi* friend* followed hi* atyle. 

The fli*t to be mentioned after WbitefleH woa almost a com 
pbte contrait to him. There can be no doubt that the moat 
popular writer among these who were influenced by tho earlier 
stages of the methodiat mOTcmect waa Jame* Hercey who waa at 
Lincoln college, Oxford, a* no nndergradoate when John Wealej 
woa a fellow and, after aerriog in Cornwall, become rector of two 
pariah fa, not awning each other, Collfogtrce and Weatoe ffcrefl, 
in hartbamptonUilm He waa a most excellent man end an 
exemplary pariah priest, but ho eacapod coatroreray a* little** did 
any other of the erangelkad company Hla diapatea with Wesley 
are of no importune* b literary hiatory and hia curia oa dialogue*, 
aa Ma for aarite doctrine of Imputed rfgbfeoaanes* end other 
opinion* which ho extracted from tho Chapel*, entitled Thcron. 
and Arpoiia, b*vo long coaled to bterest eren the moat amldoou* 
•tadent But hia MediiaUom A»u}*$ ike Tombf, lirjfcctiont on 
a fTower-f^artfon and Caitimpkihetu %m 4&a Xtgkt, which met 
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fdotus and Honcstu* Reconciled or an. Equal Check to Phan 
win) and AntutoMiamtm which includes part* l and n of 
Scnptvru Scales to teetgh the gold qf Gospel (ruth, and to balance 
a xnnHitud* of oppos'd 6 Scriptures, giro* a misleading idea of the 
wit end charm of its content*. Fletcher write* gracefully and 
truthfully He has the tendency to gloom in which Herrey 
reTelled hot be doe* not parade it Ho bos a wholesome 
d*tc*tatlon of hi* opponent* Calvinism bat it lead* him, not to 
•oood and fury but to placid and conciliatory argument South oj 
wdl annulled up the character of Fletcher* writing when he said 
fh*fr 

hk Ubntt w»ro o( th* qirV-k wrrtrrW kind) Ms fkacr was always actiT*, sad 
ka ndfht bar* held no laooariderahla rank, both u a bamoorDoa and aa an 
oa r aa d c ma l writer, It ha bad not oonflnad wholly to derotixiaJ 

tahjeda 

He wus the fit Franci* of early methodlsm, and It *eem* the 
mo*t natural thing in the world to be told that, one day ho took 
a robm for hi* tort If other leaden of the movement were 
ricro, hi* wa* alway* the voice of tenderness and charity By 
way of contrast, wo may like Southey take the vehement denun- 
ciations of August ns Toplady who deserves to be remembered 
tor the immortal hymn Bock of Age*, while his The Historic 
Proof of the Doctrinal Calvinism of the Church of England best 
remains buried in oblivion. He wrote with coarse rigour amari- 
ne** and abandon, in complete contrast alike to the precioasness 
of Herre y and to the oalm of Fletcher HI* quarrel with John 
Wesley, which from theological became personal, m a k e* curious 
rending today esley doclared that Toplady”* doctrine might 
bo antmrwt op thus — 

On* fa twwu!y *t laankfad lstfarted; nbtrtMB to twenty nrm rrprobnUd. 
Ths *Wt riiall bt MTwd, ik> wbrt (try wJd; tborcproiaiw b* dstttafd,<la 
wb*t tiwy old. > -f rUr » O’**! ht dunnM - 

Topiady replied by accruing hb critio of satanlc guilt and shame- 
lead ext In thus describing hi* opinion and answered him, after 
the manner of Martin ITarprelste, with Am Old Foat tarred and 
ftathered and suchlike pamphlet*. WeJey he declared, ww* an 
Arm In It n_ which meant that he bad 

aa *qntl portion of grot* H*tlb«okin, PeltfiUnImi, Uakaac Ultra, Poptry 

JfaaiehatlMn, Baniertos and XaUwa mUnlrti , culk-j, dried, tad 

**d ruUtf Jod with u muck paJpahl* Atbrit* at y*a can aertp* to etthwt 



CHAPTER XVI 


TUB LJTFRATUBE OF DISSENT 
IMP — 1760 

T‘n3 narrowness of Intellectual life tod sterility of tpJriiaal 
Ufa wbkh fell upon th* disputing churches after tho exclusion U 
ICC3 wort the outcome of a long chain of historical detdoptneo 
When dissent succumbed, jWding Itself body tod tool, to th* 
.JeJj umtnWog geol at of Cal tin, J t «n tered upon two— indeed, octrtT 
three — centnrie* of wandering hi a stony wOderne**. During it* 
Urtbtlmo In the middle and latter pari of tho sixteenth century, 
during tho period of iU trial In the eorif aerentCOTth centary and 
during tho short span of Its chequered and flickering triumph 
under tho eommoowcoltb, the main concern and preoccnfwilon of 
Absent was with the mere question of church membership. 1®* 
arid dl*cu«loo» oo church polity centred In this idee the «t® 
pioro arid dlacuadooa on doctrine were aroused simply by the 
dtwwuMl for a standard of the charch member's doctrinal parity 
and the chief contention with the state was waged round the 
demand for a church control of admission to tho «icrament— the 
of tho wooden sword of excom ntuakfttkc. 3&e rock 
upon which this hntterate porpoae split *w notao much Erasil*®~ 
Uca at the national consciousness of the English race Itaelf 
when, a* tho logical result of a century of historical dorelopt*^* 
dbscafc waa tlrimn out In 1062, It wax pitting Itaelf not *> n«a» 
gainst th# church of England os against this Eugilsb naltoaol ®o- 
^rioaaacs*. Throwchoot the remainder of tho aatentecath ten turf 
tad nearly through the mholo of the eighteenth century, distant 
remained true to tho cramped and narrow basis on which It h*d 
heen roared. If the church of England wax *nr>fr in IctharU, 
Absent ww am* In pouy coogycgnthmal and fodlridoal aolflshnc**- 
Of any Iron mbrionary sense* of any conception of humanity o' 
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written slowly fit took, Fielding say*, 'loroa thousands of houri*) 
in the intcrra!* of other occupation*, daring alcknrei end trouble 
and the drcamsiancre on)/ make tbo achieremeot more *urpriring. 

Fielding had called Joseph Andrew a oomk epio poem in 
proae the title i« better deserted by Tom Jones. I Hi debt to 
the great epic* fe patent in with pereoge* m the fight in the 
churchyard, where ho indulge* in open burlesque. A greater 
debt become* erident when a perusal of the whole book 
■hoTTB the cobereooe of it* structure. The oouiwe of the main 
tbemo la ateedDy followed throughout and to it all the by 
plot*, all the incident* in the rast and motley world which 
the story embrace*, are carefully related. It la tree that the art 
ia lower at rome point* than at other*. Into Joseph Andrew, 
Fielding Introduced two independent atorie*, three of Leonora and 
of Mr lYilaoc, which are excusable only oo the ground of the 
T&rtety obtained by the insertion of *oenei from high life Tom 
Jones contain* it* Independent at ary that of the Man of the 
mil and, though thk story forms part of the book 1 * theme, Ita 
introduction rfokte* the law* of structure more forcibly than 
could be the cuw with the earlier and more JooaeJy built dotcL 
The episode of the widow again, which occur* in the elorenth 
chapter of the fifteenth book, la *o grate a fhult tn com tract! on 
that cren the need of pro ring that Tam coaid «y no to a woman 
scarcely reconcile* u» to belieriag it Fielding’* work. But, in 
aptte of three and other bleroiihee of form, Tow Jones remains 
the firat Eogiiah nord caned red and carried out on a *tractnrnl 
plan that accorcd an artiatio unity for the whole It *et up for 
frrec fiction a atandard which nearly all ita great writer* bare 
followed, and which 1* to bo found practically unchanged in 
Thacker*/ 

The question of the ‘morality of Tom Jones 1* so cJo#e)/ 
bound up with the realism which 1* another of it* main 
characteristic*, that it 1* almost impossible to treat them apart 
In Jonathan Wild, Fielding bad a double object — to carry on hi* 
lifelong war against humbug, and to ibov bow poorly rk* rewarded 
ita rotaries. Both three alma underlie Tom Jones , but both are 
subdued to a wider aim — to show life a* it I*. Tbo prorialoc 
which we hare here made la Human ha to re. The Implication la 
that. If we can *ee the whole of human nature, we aball find that 
aoroe of it b, In llwlf, ugly and some, In Itself beautiful That 
whkh la ugly makes people unhappy that which la beautiful 
make* them happy Fielding waa con tout to lento to IUchardaoo 
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Vtfatvi and Ifcmcitus RcaoneiUd or cm Equal Check to Phan 
Ktisai and d-Httnonttanism, which Include* part* i and n of 
Scrxpisres Scales Co vcigh the gold of Qoepd inrth, and to balance 
a tmdhlueU of opposite Script*!**, giro* s mldeadlng 1dm af the 
wit and charm of It* content*. Fletcher writes gracefully and 
truthfully He ha* the tendency to gloom in which Herrey 
re relied bat be does not parade It He baa a wboleaocno 
detestation of hi* opponent t Gtlrininn but It leads him, not to 
wand and ftny but to pladd and conciliatory argument Son they 
wall Beamed Bp the character of Fletcher* writing when be aah) 
that 

M» taknli wer* ®f ih* qrkk m*rwirW kiad j hk furry iro* *lrr*y* *etir*, and 
he night h*T» held bo ImritoWt raak, both m * hamoaroa* ar*d m u 
•mil o w l m od writer, if he had not «*» flood hhulf wholly to darotiocal 
nhkoU. 

He m the St brand* of early roetbodlsm, and it #eem* the 
mo*t natural thing lu the world to bo told that, one day he took 
a robin for his text If other leader* of the movement were 
•tero, hi* wa* tlway* the voice of tend erne* and charity By 
way of contract, wo may, like Son they take the vehement denun- 
ciation* of Augwtu* Toplady who deserve* to be remembered 
for the Immort al hymn Rock of Agca, while hi* The But one 
Proqfoftke Dodnnal Cal mu ton of the Chtrch of England beat 
remain* buried in oblivion. He wrote with coarse vigour, auiart- 
oem and abandon, in complete contrast alike to the predomneae 
of Uerver and to the cnloi of Fletcher Ilia quarrel with John 
Wetley wbkh from theological became peraonel, make* enrion* 
reading today WoJey declared that Toplady * doctrine might 
be Kumoed up thus — 

Ob* ta twaaty *f nmnktnd k ekdtdj nh*et**a In twenty are rvprobatai 
TW rJrrt ih*fl b* do what they wlU; thareprohate (hall be duaa*d,d* 

Wh*i th*y <*n- Bsad** brikrr* thk, er he 4»o»d. 

Toplady replied by acctnfeg h» critic of mtank guilt and abame- 
leatneM in that describing hi* opinion and answered him, after 
the manner of Martin Marp relate, with Af* Old Pox tarred and 
feathered and auchllke pamphlet*. Wealey he declared, wa* an 
Annlnian, which meant that be hod 

IB tcjanl poetko of frrm UeetbeakJfi, PekgUalm, Pojwry 

MultWm, Be*terk» aad AwlloomlanWim, euDed, dried, aad ptdrftW, 
with u rosefc r*lpwU« AtWtca u yoti can *ct*p* together 
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Literary squabbles do not lose their bitterness when they become 
theological. 

Of John Wesley hlmadf is 1 writer It need only be said that 
be wu, with the pen u with the tongue, s master of direct English 
and simple strength. Southey chose a passage In which be 
nrnured up his chief answer to the Cal rli lists, as the most re- 
markable and powerful in all bis works to Illustrate his theology 
It, also, Illustrates hi* style. A few sentence* will suffice to show 
the kind of writer be waa EUs manner Is eminently that of an 
orator Hie sentence* are short, the points clear, the asoertlon 
indxlre, the repetition emphatic 'Here I Hr my fart — Let It 
mean what It will It cannot mean that — Hold! what will 70a 
prerre by Scripture 1 Hat God Is worse than the derfl T It dan 
not be. Hero we hare the familiar trick of the apodal pleader 
He asks bta opponent a question, supplies an answer on his behalf 
and then knocks him on the bead for it. His manner lias the 
appearance of logic but, often, a fkllaey lorka behind As a theo- 
logian, whatever else he Is, be Is smart, direct, deeply serious 
and utterly uncompromising. 

But Wesley Is not only remembered by his theological writings 
and bis work as an erangcUih IBs Journal has all the charm of 
a pious Pcpjs, and, now that it is being published as it was 
written, the world can see through It doscly Into the writers 
heart, as In tho curious account of his lore for Grace Murray 1 
In pathos and descriptiro power, its simple narrative shows the 
rugged force of Walt Whitman the word Is not sought for ft 
cornea naturally and, one feels, is 1 Heritable. Whether one reads 
the Savannah Journal, with Its marreBooa r ec ord of faith, In con- 
sistency and courage, or the unvarnished record of the loog years 
of laborious ministry one meets the some straight- forward, clear- 
eyed observer enthralled by the Dir loo vision which he saw and 
tried to moke known among men, yet full of homo nr and obeerrant, 
to the very minutest detail, of everything that concerns the dally 
life of mankind When h* scolded or denounced, bo thought that 
he was shewing that childlike openness, frankness, and p&Ixroesa 
of speech manifest to all In the Apostles and first Christians. He 
do doubt of himself, nor any of God's constant guidance and 
protection. This give* to his everyday life. In all Its realism, a 
touch of romance, which shine* through the stupendous record 
of wLot he did and sold. In the Journal we see bow Fr> ~i;«L 

* *» A*oWU, Jtkm T/dff 
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dlrinitj mu brooking from the trammels of its Utcrs 77 ©on 
Teatlon, and the deliverer was John Wesley If we judge the 
Journal with the life which it lays hare, it is one of the great 
boots of the world. 

No ooe would call John Wesley a man of letters. He had no 
horror, inch as Hcrroy s, of literal a re which was not spiritual 
He road Prior and Home (of Ikrnglni fame), Thomson, Lord 
Chesterfield and Sterne he delighted to quote the classic*. Eat 
he had not the taste for stjle which was born In his brother 
Charles. John was no poet, bat Charles, among bb six tbonsand 
hymns, has Wt some terse* that trill never die. In his case, we 
see that, after all, methodised was not entirely apart from the 
literature of Its day He reminds us, again and again, of his 
contemporaries, especially perhops, of Sbenstone, for wbo*e 
rather thin sentiment he substitutes a genuine piety Ho can 
be rirfle, felicitous, vivid If his sweetness often cloys, he has 
a depth of feeling which frequently brings him within the ranks 
of the poets. Though he might feel strange in the oampony of 
Crashaw or Goorgo Herbert, of Newman or Kohle, Christina 
Hoaaettl would take him by the hand. In English literature, ao 
long as the hymns of Charles, and the Jorrual of John, Wedey 
are read, methodism will continue to hold an honoured place 
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apart from religious system, dissent wi even more devoid — 
bettme mow deiiberatelj deroid — than ru the eatabiisired 
church. With the oft* no bio exception of Philip Doddridge 
(and, posribly a g eaer a tiem earlier, of IUebard Daria of BotbweflX 
it was not until the mbekroa/y fervour the wide and in team 
humanity of tire metbodiat roorament had rarirified the church, 
that It, also, and to tire but instance, rerWlkd dissent From 
that moment— towards quite tire doae of the eighteenth ce ntur y 
and with gathering foroo to the nineteenth — dtanent ha* deserted 
It* historical basU of dogma and polity haa ceaaed to war with 
the national conadooaoeaa, and baa taken up the burden of 
Christ 

Thfa main aspect of the historical evolution of diaamt will be 
found mirrored to It* 1/toratore. But there are two other sspects 
of that e relation which also, demand attention, and tbe*e are 
ttpocia which found relatirciy ranch greater expression to that 
literature. The free chnrche* etoim the credit of the assertion 
of tire principle of toleration. Historically the claim i* untenable, 
for daring It* transient triumph under the cummorrweclth, dlaaent 
wm* Intolerant and perseenttog, or tried to be. Trtre enunciation 
of tire priori [do ennre from laymen, and from these sectaries whom 
the entrenched and enthroned presbyterian wiabed to persecute, 
Dh*ent wm conrerted to the priori pie only by itself pawing under 
the fiery rword and, when, in the eighteenth century It became 
tire monthplceo of the demand for toleration, (t wa* mch merely 
a* amort lag for ttaelf a prtodple, end clatottog for ifaolf th* pro- 
tection and benefit of tint principle, which waj to the *dr and 
which grew orgaukallj with the •eif-conadotanw of the nation. 
But, Imofrru they pat forth these claim*, the free churches 
gar© birth to a eooaWeraUe Dteratore, which, though ©ODiruTenfal 
to porpoee, b not the haa of account to any record of English 
eighteenth century literature at large. 

Seoondlj— end this b most Important of all-— the process of dis- 
integration, which, after KW2, orertook all three dfawtntlng bodies 
— pnwbytcrian*, cocgregatiouaBsts and baptists — alike loosened 
the bond* of doctrinal ni n cm u cse. One and all they took the pnth 
whkb led through Ariauicn to unJtarianinn. To teB th* story of 
that doreloptneot is to recount not merely the general hiitory of 
tb* three bodle* themselres, hot, abo, th* particular history of a 
Tery large proportion of th* individual congregations nominally 
composing thoie bodle*. Such a surrey would, of eourae, bo 
oat of place hem Bat tb* literature which grew out of that 

54—3 
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Dissent and Toleration 373 

dkaent, consist* in the fcct that, under Cromwell, the eiecutlre 
azot rained and led the aodal »eo*e, while, in later age* the aodal 
■ense coca trained and kd the legislature. With the mere political 
hhtory at the principle we are, however not concerned bat 
only with the ei petition whkh that hktory found in distenting 
literature. 

Broadly apenktog, the litem 17 bottle about the principle of 
toleration pew* through two quite diatinct phaaei in the period 
here under review If we peas by the earlier toleration contro- 
trtwj in Charlea lie reign, ti not po*eatlng any permanent 
Importance either In literature or in ecclesiastical hktory it* firit 
real phase eorera the epiaodea of the Toleration act of WUHam JIT« 
reign, the Oeensfonal Conformity bill and the Behkra act In thk 
phaae, dlttent k on the defend ve and concerned merely with rindl 
eating Eta dnirn to cltfl and religion* right* and freedom. In the 
•ecood and later phase It boldly challenge* the Tery principle of an 
ertablhhed church, or as we ahonld *ay today rake* the question 
of dkotablWnneuL 

Naturally enough, the earlier phase of thk bottle, from tha 
point of rifiw of literature, lacks the high ethical quality that marks 
ti* kter phase. Far In the various akhmUhea concerning the 
Toleration and Schism acts, the attitude of dktenk waa paltering 
■**5 opportnnkt In truth, the achievement of the Toleration act 
of 1689 was rather the work of «uch exponent* of the aeeolar 
Qr rirQ aense of the nation a* Barnet, Soroera, Maynard and Sir 
k**® Newton and the dawrutera, who, because of tJheir hatred of 
Borne, bad refhaed the indulgence* of Charie* II and James II were 
osetaot to accept meekly the atate-gir® toleration of 1669 while, 
■a a body mpinely looking on at the legislative interment of the 
ownprehenakm echemo of the aame year Only Baxter and Cakmy 
and Howe could *ee fkr enough, and high enough, to deplore the 
failure of that #chem©, remaining, to thk respect, tru* to tbdr 
BOwaroing tttitude fa the comprehmiioc acheme of 1W7— 8, aa 
well aa fa the coutroveray with 8 tdDngfleet of lflfWu And, during 
the intenal between the Tolcratloc act and the Bcbkm act, dkteot 
tiwwed ita mettle and ft* conception of the pure prindpJe of 
^deration, by intolerantly attacking Sodnianlsm, aa if all the 
toterrenlnjf jttin, from the Wortmlnster aaeumblj to the £x*ter 
fend gone for nothing. 

Out of this limited conception and attitude of mere political 
opportunism, dkaent wa* rudely awakened bj a layman. From 
ti» potnt of xlew of coosktency and prindplo — of logic and 
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Tom Jones 31 

(He conrcnlkm* of society, of 1 good form, m it is coiled— tbo code 
of Sir Charles Grnodfaon. Its place b taken in Tom Jones, If at 
aD, by that ‘prudence which AUwcrtbj preached to Jones, and 
which fa no more than the moderation tbit keeps a man oat of 
reach of what is ugly in human nature, and of those who practise 
it The gist of tbe book's moral purpose U to show human nature, 
ngfy and beautiful alike, raised to a high power of actirity so that 
the contrast between what is Itself beautiful and what fa itself 
72 gj fh*B be cfcariy percrired Incidentally meanness, cruelty, 
hypocrisy laadrioosneas will be found to bring unhappiness In 
their tr ain bat it fa a worse punishment to le n Blifil than to 
suffer as Blifil ultimately suffered 

Since no man can Bee life whole, tbe question of tho moral 
raloo of Tern Jones — which lias been cons! derod a great moral 
work and a greet immoral work— resol re* itaelf into the question 
how much of human life Fielding conld acc. To much of it be \u 
blind. He eonld bare understood a saint as little as he couki 
hare understood an anarchist Tbe finer shades — each as were 
dear to ftjcbartlson— were loot to him. Of lore as a spiritual 
passion, he shows himself almost entirely ignorant Do was wholly 
h sympathy with tbo a rerage morality of bis time and he takes, 
quite comfortably what would nowadays bo considered a low riew 
of humsu cat are. Be had nerer known a perfect character 
therefore, ho will not pat one in his book and crcn All worthy-, 
who stands nearest to his Ideal of a good man, comes oat, against 
Fielding 1 intention no doubt, a little cold and stiff Bat, of human 
nature that was not perfect, not exalted by any Intellectual or 
moral or religious passion, be knew more (ban any writer, except, 
possibly Sbakespeara In Ton Jones, 

w* shalt reprmwl Itom nature »t lint to tbs Iren •ppetitc of owr rr*<W 
la that j*or» plain and shapl* Bnaon U vhWi it 1* found hi tba rowatry 
wd shall Wreaftre Wb ud r*cr*> it wtlb aD tbe hJfb French and lUhu 
•«s«dox rt sffwtatW sod rice wikh coartj «oJ rttlcs afford. 

True to his promise he shows ns ibe wholo of life as be saw ft, 
Hi Us extremes of porerty and laxnry — from Molly Seagrfan to 
tody Bel fasten , Its extremes of folly end wisdom— from Partridge 
to ATI worthy its extremes of meanness and generosity— from 
BUfil to Tom Jones. And crcry character In tbo book has been 
thought oat, not merely adumbrated. Fielding had used to the 
fall hU opportunities of exercising bU enormous Interest In men 
women hU experience bad brought him Into contact with 
ocariyall kinds In nearly all ci reams tanecs, and the dwtingnHhing 
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ctiamt, ecmlita in the fiurt that, under Cromwell, the execatiro 
ooertroined and led the social sense, while, in later ago*, the sods! 
sense constrained and led the legislature. ith the mere political 
history of the principle we are, boweror not concerned, but 
only with the expression which that hiatory found in dissenting 
liters tore. 

Broadly peaking, the literery bottle about the principle of 
toleration pease* through two quite distinct phase* in the period 
htre under review If we pan by the earlier toleration contro- 
Tmy in Char lea IT* reign, a* not possessing any permanent 
hnjKwtance either in literature or in ecclesiastical hUtory its first 
real phase corora the episodes of the Toleration act of WIlHaro ID * 
rdgn, the Occasional Conformity bill and the Schism act In this 
phsse, dissent in on the ddenrire and concerned merely with rindi 
catfcng Ita claim to civil and religions right* and freedom. In the 
wwwkl and later phase, it boldly challenge* the very principle of an 
ealahhrhed church, or a* wo should say today raises the question 
of disestablishment 

Note rally enough, the earlier phase of tbU battle, from the 
P<int of view of literature, lacks the high ethical quality that mark* 
the later phase. For, in the various eidrtnUhes concerning tho 
'Toleration and Schbon acta, the attitude of dissent wus paltering 
and opportunist In truth, the achievement of the Toleration act 

1®# was rather the work of such exponents of the secular 
w cSvi) sense of the nation as Burnet, Somers, Maynard and Sir 
l*aac Seaton and the dissenter*, who, because of thdr hatred of 
Hoot^badrefrued the iDdnigences of Charles II and James II, were 
cootoot to accept meekly the state-given toleration of 1689 while, 
a* a body, supinely looking on at tho legislative in torment of the 
Wtopreheauloa scheme of the atuoe year Only Baxter and Colamy 
*nd Howe could see far enough, and high enough, to deplore the 
fall or e of that scheme, remaining, in this respect, true to their 
unwavering Attitude in the comprehension scheme of 1667 — 8, aa 
weli m in tho controversy with Stfliingfleet of 16801 And, during 
7 * biterrsl between the Toleration act and the Schism act, dissent 
»o*ed ila mettle and ita conception of tho pore principle of 
^a eratio n, by intolerantly attacking Sodnianlsm, as if all ths 
hderrening roars, from the Vt eslminxier aakembly to the Exeter 
had gone for nothing. 

Out of this limited conception ami attitude of mere pofitiol 
^wtorAun, dissent was ruddy awakened by a layman. Faa 
the point of view of coexist eocy and principle— <jf ^ 
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moral! ty—Dafoecon derailed tie practice of occasional cotlfomltT , 
Hi* completely msmsweraye Bmpary tnio the oceatwnal Con- 
formity of Dutentert t* Catet of Preferment (1607) drew from 
Join Howe % deplorably SU-teaopered tod futile repl y 80 s** 
OonnderrUwns cf a Preface to an Bwpary (1701) With Defoe* 
rejoinder to thi* in tie wane yew A Letter to Mr Ho*c* by wwy 
Of Btpty tie coairorcr*y temporarily closed. But, anfat enBon al l y 
Defoe bod fid Jr ©rod hi* friend* into the band* of the enemy Tie 
tcry rcactionarie* of Anne* reign aeixed with aridity the weapon 
ho had forged, and, coupling the anbject of dtaaenting academic* 
with the *nbject of occasional oonfonnlty delirered a farioo* 
ocsLmght on the whole (root of disaent The actrrrfJoa* and rabid 
attack 00 dbaeot geoeraOy and on diieonttug academlea in par 
ticalar which wa* opened by SachcveroU and Samuel W«Jey, m 
met, 00 Lbo one hand, by Defoe ■ ShcrrteM TFoy Kith the Dutcnlcrt 
(1703)* and, on the other hand, by 8am an] Palmer'* Vmcfrea&pw 
(1705). Bet, neither matchlea* wrmcfl dot aober logio ooold 
arafl. The theological torrent became a popular tor] uTalancho. 
Tbo poblfcnttnn of Calamy* Abridgement qf the Lrfe cf Baxter 
(1703) only added fnel to tbo lire. It wa* answered by Olyflo, and, 
again, by II oadly (in The BeatoeabUnett qf Caitformtly 1703), to 
whom Calamy replied In hi* Deface qf Moderate Nonconformity 
(1703) Other tract* on both sldca followed bat the more 
literary strife wu quickly awallowcd up in the popolar agitation 
about BcchoTorclT* enact 

The IlonoTcrian *uccc**lon broke the atorm and, with tbo 
rwreraal of tho 8 d d*m *et and the Occasional Conformity act, the 
religion* existence and drD freedom of dJaaent were safe. Bat tho 
paltering and merely opportonht attltmle of the leader* of tha 
free churtlic* wu rtaponsiblo for the fall or* to uocare the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation acta Accordingly for the nnoahidor 
of our period, dhacrnV went halting, content with tho reffutm daman 
and with a religion* tolerance tempered by partial dr II (liability 
Sam at] Chandler* Ihttory cf PerecaUton (1730) and The Oat* 
qf Suhecrtptton (17TB) are fairly typicnl of thi* attitude. Had 
it not been for tho gcofa* of 11 att* and Towgood, eighteenth cen- 
tury dlucat would appear to hare exhausted it* sad for freedom 
of comdeneo in the mere aclflsh assert Jon of It* own right to 
exUtence for *0 far w the portly political bottle for freedom U 
concerned, it did sot achitrro any farther triumph an til the dawn 
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Watts and Towgood 375 

of the nineteenth century Bat, in 1731 * completely new turn 
m given to the old «mtroTer»y by Isaac Watts 0 Si mbit attempt 
tovarde the Renvoi of Practical Religion among Chrtttian*. In 
thU work, end in hi* later Essay on Oicil Potto- tn Thing* 
Baaed, Wait* defended the general portion of dissenter* by arguing 
on lofty grounds against any dril eetablfehment of a national 
church. Whilo thus, In one senses rererting to the standpoint of 
seventeenth century philosophy Vratta, In another sense, open* a 
new era in these pobheattoa*. Urey foreshadow the claim of 
dissent for the achievement of equality by the way of disestablish- 
ment The cause of a national church— of the connection between 
the episcopal church and the English state — mu taken up by 
WUBam Warbcrtou in his Alliance bettccen Church and Stale 
(1?J0\ written from the point of view of the state rather than of 
the church, and presenting, rxrely the moat atflitanan theory of 
the Knglhh church ever produced by a representative churchman 1 

From the lower ground of mere hand to month polemics. 
Watts* treatise* worn al*o answered by John White In hi* Three 
Letter* to a Gentleman Date nling from the Church qf England— 
letters which, in spito of the popularity which they enjojrd with 
the church party would be otherwise inconaUcrabJe, were it not 
that they guro birth to ono of the molt end a ring monument* of 
the polemic* of dissent. White** Letter* were demolished by 
hOcbaJjah Towgood, presbyteriaa minister at Credit on. In The 
DuseaUng Gentleman t Atmcer to the Reverend Mr Whites 
Letter (1740 — 8X Towgood gave to tho world 000 of the meat 
powerful and widely read plena for disestablishment that dissent 
ever produced. So far as the literature of dissent cm the sub- 
ject of toleration and freedom of conscience is concerned, this 
monumental wort I* the last word spoken in the period here 
treated for tho aedritj of the dissenter* commltteo of deputies 
(a dissenter** defence board in the matter of dril disabilities) 
»u entirely legal and secular in its motire and eiprmioa* 

The ccmtromwUl literature of dissent on the subjects of church 
poHty and dogma eoter* the field of a whole series of sacctmJro 
dispute*. Although, in these disputes* there is a constant shifting 
of the ground, yet the driving impulse, at bottom, is only 000 of 
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freedom. At the outset, this freedom U parolj ecclesiastical, lb* 
irresponsibility of 1 congeries of churche* nor, at last, cot asunder 
from the establishment. Bnt it ru ineri table tbit, la the eod, 
toch coders st leal freed ocn should loosen tbe bond* of dogma tie 
natlxafty al*o, and so para tbe way for pure free thought 
Although the two paths of derelopmeut often ran ride b y side, 
aod crossed and rccrcesed, jet historically tbe ecclesiastical is 
the precedent and necessary ooudUtton of dogmatic freedom. Bj 
ecdesUstkn] freedom is bare meant, not merely tbit, after the 
ejection of J663, dissent yraM, or was to become, free of tbo joke 
of tbe epbcopol church, but that, within the limits of dissent itself, 
afl bonds of authority bad been destroyed In the aevenfeeuth 
century a piesbyterian system which bad Dot tbe sanction of tbe 
state behind it was left without any compulsory force at all and, 
as a sjrtem, it instantly foil to piece*. In addition, dimwit bad in- 
herited from the commonwealth days tbe heritage of the corse of 
Cain — tbe internecine warfare of Independent and presbjterim 
In tbe later days of the commonwealth, CoelJo attempts bad been 
made to beal that strife, and, when thirty yoart of later persecution 
had chastened their roood, tbe attempt* wore rerfred with the 
passing of the Toleration act In tbe so-called happy union, 
which wus established Jo Loodan in 1601 by agreement between 
the independent aod presbyterian bodies, it was fondly hoped that, 
at last, the foundation had been laid for a church polity of dissent. 
Bat the disintegrating force of IrresponajhflUy soon laid low these 
bcllded hopes. In I/ondon, tbe association of the two bodies 
endured only a brief four years, and, although In the country 
tbs heads of the a gree ment of thia onion became somewhat 
widely adopted, and wore worked out into the scheme of county 
or peoTindal Associations and unions, these tired bnt a palsied 
and flickering life, nnd possess little true organic connection with 
modern county unions. 

Although the deep underlying causes of (hi* disruption were 
Inherent In the life history of dissent, it was natural that the 
actual expression which the disintegrating principle took on should 
be ooe of cootrorersy The first form which this took was the so- 
called oeotHHidan cent roreiwy In 1CI>0 the sermons of Tobias Crisp 
a royal wt but Cal r in Ut fa dir foe, were re published by his son with 
certain additional matter, to which he had obtained the imprimatur 
of sereral Loadon dissenting minister*. The popularity of tho 
book rewired tho spirit of the nltrs-Calrlnist section of dissent, at 
a time wheu Calriohru was losing its hold. To check tha rising 
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The Soctman and A nan Controversies 379 

folkiwod immediately we* a reply at once to Howe, on tho ono 
bind, uni to Sherlock, on tho other 

This first Trinitarian or so-called Sodnlan controreny pmeti 
tally c«M to an end In 1708. It receiml it* deathblow in 10 S 0 , 
by the act for tho more effectual suppression of blasphemy and 
pitrfaneness, which remained on tho statute book till 1813. "With 
the exception of John Smith* Designed End to the SocnnoM 
Controversy (1095), the whole of the anti Trinitarian contribution* 
to It had been anonymou* (both Locke and Sir Imao Newton are 
wpposed to hare contributed under tho corer of this anonymity) 
sod, with tho exception of Howe, no represents tries of the professed 
<ha*enting denomination* had joined in tho fray It i* therefore to 
bo regarded, primarily as a church of England controversy In 
widch the churchmen had weakened the Trinitarian cause by a 
triangular and virtually conflicting defence Sherlock versus South 
versus TUlotson and Burnet, and all four remu the enemy Tho 
agitation which the controreny produced among the di**enter* 
mainly reflex, and is apparent more in their domestic quarrel*, 
noted a bo re, than in their pubiiahed literature. Bat, dkpropor 
tionately small u waa the dissenting ah arc of the combatant* in 
“ere point of lit ora turn, the intellectual ferment which ensued 
in following jeer* ah owed itself more in the bosom of dissent 
than in tho life and thought of the church of England. Thomas 
E&dju, a presbyterfan, who was tried at Dublin, in 1693, for 
publishing hi* Humble Enquiry tnlo (As Scripture account qf 
Jttm* Christ, attributed hi* own Arianltm to Sherlock'* Vtmdi 
eatw* v/Use Doctrine of the Trinity 

But the Arlan controreny properly so-callod, does not owe 
anything to Emjjn. It was, rather opened by William Whist on s 
Historical Preface (1710), prefixed to hi* Prt outlet Christianity 
0711), and Samuel Clarke sScnpt are Doct rtne of the Tn m ty (1713). 
M though, howoTer Whlston finally joined the general baptist* and 
riaimed to hare Influenced Peirce of Exeter the importance of this 
controTcray la, so far aa dissent U concerned, rather practical 
or conatitotlonol than literary Among the dissenters, It assumed 
a particularly accentuated form of the subscription coutrorersy 
hi 1717 James Peirce and Joseph Hflllett, preabyterfan ministers 
of Exeter were taken to task locally for Arianlam. In the Exeter 
assembly of May 1710, an attempt to enforce subscription to the 
flrat of the thirty nine article* brought about a apiiL In the wuno 
Je*r tho matter came before the committee of the deputies of 
the threo deoominntiocii of pro to* taut dissenters at Salters hail 
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32 Fielding and Sinollelt 

feature of Tcna J one? is the solidity of thought and jndgCM* 
which the nmnlwlee* type# included In H hare been boflt toi 
Into a coherent -whole. 

The question then ari*ea what use did the author of Ttm 
make of hi* knowledge t Bnfareaca hat been made to hi* re* 

Mid, if by a realist t» meant an artist consdentfoutiy detennfc 
express life exactly u he see* it, then FkJdIng to one. But 
rtftllrt is one to whom all the fact* of life and character *11 
and emotions are of equal ealoc, Fielding mount be colled by 
name. Be is without the golden dream of what life shook 
which thhveft through the work of nearly ercry other great art 
but, la the place of that dr e am, hit portion*. to sympathy \ 
oertatn human qualities toppJJat $o much of direct moral cut 1 
be found in hb book, and, through It u a medium, he km wi 
of thews qualities ere ugly and which of them beeotlftil Chart 
to hhn, i* not a thing of much account but, In ewuddering i 
much-discuwed licence of Tom Jena, Jt mart be remember 
ftrrt, that, in the epiaode of Nightingale, a lino b *bown 01 
which wren Tom will not step neat, that aS Tom a lapse* — er 
tbs affair painful a* it i* to modern feeling, of lady Bellwton- 
I eft re unimpaired the brightoe** of hi* jwnmluent quality an 
lait, that, in Fielding'* eye*, those *try lapses were censed by ti. 
untrained exceas of that my quality— hi* generous openness t 
•cmi If you hare that quality in Fielding a opinion, you ouhw 
go rtry far wrong if you ere mean, curious, cruel, you can uere 
go right There U a strong spice of f a t alism in the doctrine, i 
pressed home — a reliance oo instinct which the rillalra hare ai 
much right to plead In excuse as hare the generwwnindoA Bui 
a candid, * toady t)bw of no much of life aa we coo take in «how* 
generosity to bo beautiful and meanness to be ugly Tom Jones 
b no hero Fielding mu concerned to draw not heroes, which, 
to him, were impossible abstraction* or inTtntiona, bat men a* be 
knew them. Finally a word ihonH be added on FWdfng’a otter 
absence of pretence. Ilia own sturdy wisdom (often, to us of later 
time*, cocmwBpUce) Is always at hand — and uot only in thows 
introductory chapter* to each book which tell w, in hi* manSert, 
moat humorous, prose, what be 1* thinking and wbrt be I* 
trying to do. In srery Incident threngbont the crowded rtory 
and in errrj character throughout the wonderful array of per 
soosge* high and low ties fore* of hi* own knowledge and 
coorietlon may be felt 

The ytnr* 1719 and 1760 found Fielding assiduous in hi* 
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entertained that there academic* would atari* the cnironitice 
proved baseieae. In their e* riy day% indeed, they attracted a lay 
dtenUla a* well ai c&ndWate* for the ministry But, the bent 
toward* gnitarknHm which proridod the fnteHoctaal stimulus to 
tutor* and minktenal candidate* frightened off the layman, and 
effectually prevented the dimnting academies from leaving the 
deep matt cm the English race and on the English educational 
syttem that might haie been oxpectod from the individual talent 
•rvd prentig* of their totor* 1 

Whatever the theological baais of the three denomination* of 
which this chapter has mainly treated, there i* cme general Add of 
literary activity which they cultivated in common — that of bymn- 
wriUng and religion* poetry AUitof their chief contributors to 
thia branch of literature will be found elaewbare* Bat, apart 
from tbl* phase, in eo fltr as the devotional literature of disarm! 
la merely devotional whether it be practical or theological, 
it does not enter into the wider «o Inject of English literature a* 
*ach. All the aome, there are certain outstanding products of 
this portion of the writings of diaeent(BaJrters5am<* JSwriaMooj 
Hat, 10^0 Doddridge* Him and Prograt qf Religion v% rte 
> Soul, 1745) which, by their mere literary a* woD a* tpiritoal 
quality, challong* a place In the annals of our literature by the 
aide of the masterpiece* of Bunyun and Milton. Broadly *pe*k 
log, however the coon* of the history of tllaaent, fresn 1600 
to 1 7C0, militated agoloat the productloo of purely devotional 
htereture. The rare of giant* who had seen the greet common- 
weelth day*, and who went oat In 3 M 2 , were mainly preachers. 
The succeeding generation, Bkerriae one of gfania, was occupied 
with dogmatic wrengjoa, practical questions of churdi organiaa 
Uon, or actual politioal deeding* with the state. From 1730 to 
1740 there followed a period of almost unbroken spiritual deed 
nets <trrd, when this parti* Ity enmo to ca md with tbo advent 
of Doddridge, the spiritual Impresa la from withont, from method 
bm, rather then from within, from the Inherent spirituality of 
dissect lt»ol£ Daring thb period therefore, English mmeoeformity 
rather look* forward, os anticipating that later gewral re viral of 
the national religion* life which wa* born of met hod ism than 
backward to that stern spirituality of Calrinistio dissent which 
had puritanised tbo great revelation. 
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Amelia 33 

duties as magistrate. In Mat of the former poor ho was chairman 
of quarter session* and, In the following' month, ho dcil rerod * 
famous charge to tbo Westminster grand Jary HI* published 
works for the two year* consisted only of pamphlets on* In defence 
of his action hi sentencing one Bosarera Pcule* to death for 
rioting and theft the other tho weighty Enqutry tnlo th* CfaKses 
qf On lute. Inaram of Bdbbtrt, which show* bow earnestly be 
studied and desired to remote the cause* of crime. Hogarth's 
Ghi lone la supposed to hare been Inspired by this pamphlet 
Fielding was at work, meanwhile, upon his hut norel, Awrito, 
which wm published in December 1701 end dedicated to hit 
benefactor Ralph Allen. Fielding was now nearly forty fire , he 
vu * rery boty man, and bla health was breeldag op. It Is not 
surprising that Amelia lacks wmo of the eboDlencc, the strength 
and the solidity of the ncrrel Into which Fielding had packed all 
hi* youth and prime of Ufa In form, the atory is diitloctiy 
Inferior to T om Jo* a. The writer had gireo further attention and 
thought to the aoda] trrfls with which his offldal posit kw brought 
him into dally touch. He had more to say about the crlls of the 
sponging bonic*, about the Injustice of the laws of debt, the 
Insolence end cruelty of the aerranta of justice, the blind cruelty 
of punishments and similar topka Instead of potting these 
thonghts into such incidental essays as h*d enriched Tom Jones, 
he attempted to incorporate them with the story and thereby at 
once dislocated hi* tale and routed the reader a Impatience. The 
ctmrao of the reum tiro, again, harks backward and forward more 
often than that of Too i Jones, illsa Matthew*, Booth Sira Rennet 
most each bare a separate narratirn, and nearly a chapter most 
be derated to the pro r 'too* history of Trent. Thero nro signs, 
oho, of Interruption, or of carelessness, In tbo work 1 

In tpUo of these blemishes, Amelia has merits which Fielding's 
other nereis lack. In place of the bugs and turbulent world of 
Tom Jones, wo hare a much smaller cannu, and a more In 
Una to rer elation of shadow*, and. deaths in. charonter li toslag, 
•ome of his ebullience, Fielding hat gained Inright into thing * 
unknown to him before. The character of Amelia, FkWhiga 
fsroerite child, haj been so fcrrently admired that, perhaps It Li 
rath to miss In her the courage and the strength of the erer dear 
Sophia. Booth, who lacked the excuse of Tom Jonois youth and 

» 0*« «f Urfw w la «r»D koown, li U« h — *< Ux KUmoU u k* 
i mw— »UA rT,Ui*f frwrlkiSy U Th Orml OtrJn 
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by hi* father* desire, an bdren modi hi* *etuor in yean. HI* 
wife and her mother were di**enter*, and he wa* gallant and 
gay Wilke* grew steadily estranged from hi* homo and *oon 
exceedingly dissipated A separation from hi* wife wa* arranged, 
and be plunged into a course of profligate Li ring In town. Ho 
became a member of the Hellflre dub, which met at Aledroenham 
abbey and included the moat noted takes of the day It wa* In 
the mld*t of these wild orgies that he took np politic*. In 1755, he 
obtained a seat In the common* a* a member for Aylesbury where 
hit wife * eatato lay He was a follower of Pitt and hoped for *ome 
promotion-' the embowy in Constantinople noold hare been most 
congenial to him— from hi* patron. But George III was king; and 
Bute Intervened. His hopes of repairing his shattered fortune* 
baring thu* vanUhod, Wilke* turned to Jonmaifrm for hi* rorenge 
upon tho favourite, whose Incompetence filled him with indigna- 
tion. After producing a successful pamphlet concerning the 
breach with 8 pain, ho proceeded to send contribution* to Hu 
Monitor, In which he do reloped with ranch ingenuity the history 
of contemporary foreign favourites, and left bis reader* to point 
tho obvious moral Then, on the appearance of The Briton, he, in 
June 1702, started hi* oral print, The North Briton. Week by 
week, the now periodical coo tinned it* attack* on the government 
It showed Itself bold, to start with, In printing tho miuUten names 
in full without the usual subterfuges of dashes and stars and 
It grew bolder u it went on, and aa the odium into which Bute 
had fallen became more obviou*. Nothing; however gare a bandio 
to the authorities by which, eren under the existing law of libel, 
tho writers could be brought to bool, although The Monitor was 
•objected to lengthy legnl proceeding*. At last, Wilkes overstepped 
the line In ho. 45, which bitterly impugned tho truthfulness of the 
•peech from the throne regarding tho peace of Paris. The long 
government persecution of the libeller which followed tho pubilca- 
tJcwa of No. 45 and which finally resulted in the abolition of tho 
tynumlo system of general warrant*, also snuffed out The North 
Briton. The paper wa* subsequently revived but it proved only 
the ghost of its former *d£ Wilke*, on the other hand, had yet 
to play the port of a fall fledged demagogue In hi* coutcat with 
king and parliament concerning the Middlesex election of 1768. 
Triumphant at lost, he ended hi* life in 1707 a* chamberlain of 
London and a penona grata with George IIL In ail hi* vicissi- 
tudes, ho hud kept in touch with public opinion. 

It 1* not easy to describe the blackguard charm of Bflke*. 
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Notoriou*!/ *elf Interarted and dfoaolnte, ogjjr and •qaintio* be 
enjoyed a popularity by no moan* oouftnod to (lie mob. Much 
nay bo ascribed to tie angular grace of hi* maimer*. Etta 
JoWw fell a rieilm to the*a. Bat he, afoo, po**e*aed kom rery 
obrloc* virtue*. He m brave, good humoured and adroit He bad 
a *ort of tclttih Iriodlinea*. He wv, morarver, mnnifostiy co the 
right aide few people had any lore for general warrant* or for 
the infringement of the liberty of election. And bo tamed ail 
thoao advantage* to account 

HU paper The North Briton, may be regarded a* the beat 
oxomple of It* kind, the brief periodical pamphlet It represent* 
the type at which Tie Union and the rt*t aimed, bat which they 
could not roach. like ita ooogmexa, it consisted of a weekly 
political ooay It vu* directed entirely to tho objoct of orcr 
throwing Bute and of rriiutating the old group of whig families 
In alliance with Pitt We notice at once in H* polemic the *can ti- 
ne** of aecioua argument Satire, raillery acandal and deprociati on 
iu crery form aro them but a real tangible indictment doe* not 
readily emerge from It* effUaloc*. In pert, thi* pocnBarity wui 
due to tho difficulty under which an opposition writer then lay in 
•ecu ring Information and in publishing what inform* Uoc he poa- 
*c**od When the prellmluario* of peace or the jobbery of Bote * 
loan iaauea ga?e Wilke* KU opportunity, bo could bo cogent enough. 
Bat a more powerful reason lay in tho main object of the paper 
Bote mu *afe *o long as be wa* not Uo unpopular be had the 
king* fa roar and a purcliaaed majority in pari lament Therefore, 
be bad to bo rendered of no value to king and parliament Hewn* 
to bo written down and to become tho bugbear of tb# ordinary 
rotcr, while hi* supporter* in tho prea* wero to bo expoaed to 
derUlon and thus deprived of Influence. Wilke* and hi* allie* in 
The Barth Briton were well equipped for this task. Hioy were 
Interesting and tiradoo* from tho flrei, making tho moat of tho 
Kuptdocu eidtcd by Bate, A* tho beat of battle grew and their 
com bocamo stronger, th* violence and aborireaea* of their expree- 
*kw* lncrott*ed tlU It reached tho scale of their rival*. Still, eren 
no, they continued to dhpky an apt brutality wanting in the latter 
In tho earlier number*, too, Tht Union and Tht Auditor fell eas y 
rkrilicj to tho malWou* wit of Wilke* Perhap* the beat in stance 
of M* fun i* the letter which he wrote under a pacwkaiyta to the 
OMuipoctbg Auditor deacanliog oo the rmiao of Floridan peat, 
a mythical product, for mitigating the severity of the climate In 
tho Yic*t Indie*. An cipcaaro folio rod /□ Th* North Union 
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tad poor Murphy could only refer to hi* tormentor afterward* 
u ‘Colonel Catalina 

But the *chemo of Tie North Brito* garo an ea*y opportunity 
for iroolc satire. The editor was supposed to be a Scot exulting 
orex the fortune of hi* countryman, and TCry Ingen uou* In repeating 
the corn plaint* of the ousted English. Thero was nothing exquisite 
In thi* horaeplay but it m not bedly dono,andithad theadrantage 
of appealing to atrong national prejudice. The antipathy to the 
Scot*, which wo* to disappear with ■tarfllng auddennot* da ring the 
American war of Independence, had not yet undergone any tenriblo 
diminution. At root, perhaps. It was thediallkeof an old-established 
Ann for able interloper*. Scot* were beginning to take a leading 
•hare hi the common gur eminent, and their nationality wa* alway* 
unmistakable. Accordingly old legend* of their national character 
and a puraeproud contempt for their national porerty lirod 
obstinately on and The North Briton worked the rein ex 
ham 1 1 rely 

In the composition of hi* journal and In hi* whole campaign 
•gainst the mini* ter Wilke* had for hi* coedjntor a more eminent 
man, who, unlike hlmaelf, i* to be conceited of, not a* a pleasant 
adreuturer but a* a principal literary figure of the time, the poet 
and *atlri»t Charles Cburchilh The two men were fiat friend*, 
although thslr lire* bad flowed In Tery different streams until they 
became acquainted In 170L Ch archill was the *on of a clergyman, 
who wa* curate and lecturer of St John*, Westminster and ricar 
of Ralnham In F**or. The younger Charles wa* boro In 1731 and 
early distinguished himself by hi* ability at Westminster school. 
Hence, ho proceeded. In 17-18, to St John s college, Cambridge 1 
but hi* raid race there wa* not for long. With characteristic 
hnpulsiTeiie**, when only 18 year* of age, he contracted a marriage 
In the Fleet with a girl named Martha Scott, and hi* nnbersity 
education had to be discontinued. HI* kindly Cither took the 
young couple Into his bouse and had hi* son trained, a* beet ho 
might, for holy orders. In 1734, Churchill wa* ordained deacon 
tod Deemed curate of South Cadbury In Somerset, whence, a* 
priest, he removed, in 1736, to act a* hi* father * curate at Ralnham. 
Two yean later the father died, and the *oa wa* elected to succeed 
him a* Incumbent of St John a In Westminster where he Increased 
his Income by teaching In a girls school. 

1 Bm iSJwiwi t* Us CsOffs sf U JOm Us Xrsafslia, pC n , si. Scotl, B. 7, 
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goch 1* the ootline of CSjorebEF# cnrJJer life— bald enough, 
If stripped of tie miiidcmi In recti ora wh i ch gathered round It 
Hii later career is full of aride ace both of his good and of hi* tad 
qtaUUe*. Burdened with two cfcbdrenandanextraTagantwifcvbhn 
aolfcomploialy nmol ted far bk clerical profession and indioed to the 
pleasures of tie town, in tiro jean bo became bankrupt* and owed 
the acceptance by hi* creditor* of • coopodtlon to the gencrtadty 
of hi* old school uiaaior PI eraoo Lloyd Afterward*, Chnrchfll wasto 
show hi* natural honesty and good fading, not onij bj a comtant 
Wondihip to hi* benefactor ■ son, Robert Lloyd, a poet of secondary 
rank, bat, also, bj paying hi* own debt* to full, in disregard of bli 
bankruptcy That he ru able to do thl* va* dne to hi* oirn new 
profoaion of pootrj He began, onluckUj wj th a H udl braallo poem, 
Tkt Bard, in 1700 which oonld not find a publisher His aecocd 
effort, The Chudova, contained matter against the dean and chapter 
of Tfeatinfiuier ao Uboliota that the intending pcbllaber dared not 
bring it onL A more lotanwtlag lubject of intlro presented ltaolf 
in the contemporary stage, and. In March 1701 there appoared, at 
the anthora own risk, Tk* Rasa ad. It* aocooa* wn* Inunodlate 
and extraordinary CharchUl was enabled to pay hi* debt*, to make 
an allowance to hk wife, from whom be had now boon for some 
time estranged, and to act op in glaringly aoderical attire a* a 
amn about town. Bat the penalty too, for indulging In bitter 
cri tides — o penalty perhaps, weicomo to the cotnbaBre poet — 
ni not long in craning and, for the reat of hi* Ufa, he waa 
Intel red In an acrid literary mrfhra Yet, in those taboo* 
campaign* be wmi a cotatant iktor Few escaped unbrolaed from 
tho cudgel ofhi* Tcrae, and, Tnlnctnbio thoaghbiapri rate lift 
him to attack, the tooghneea of hi* fibre enabled him to codum 
In consequence of this literary celebrity Chnrchfll mode tho 
acquaintance of TYUke* whose friendship vra* rcapocjlbl* for tho 
taro his life took In hi* few remaining year* The k*t shred of 
the poet* respectability wo* soon lost in the McdmcoJaun orgies 
yet, hi* political aa ticca, which, unlike those of hi* friend Wflkss, 
do not admit doubt of their sincerity gar* him a permanent plac* 
la Lirglbh literature. Quite half of Tkt AortA B n fo>+ was wriLteo 
by him hi* keenest satiric poem was Tks PropAccy qf Famine, 
which, la January 1703, raised the ridietdo of Bate and bU conn try 
men talUgrcatrat height. Thank* to Wilkes « adroitacas, Churchill 
escaped the meahee of the general warrant, and waj afterword* Jet 
alocuj by goremmcBt ho had not written Bo. -1A But he oeased 
to realde permanently In London. We hear of him in Wales In 
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1763, and, later bo Used at Richmond and on Acton common. 
Tie stream of hi* satire*, political and social, continued unabated 
throughout Hb days, howorer were numbered. lie died at 
Boulogne, on 4 Nor ember 176-1, while on his way to ririt Wilke* 
st Para, and was buried at Dorcr 

‘Life to the last eqjoyed, here Churchill Ilea. Tills line of his 
CrTn tss placed on hb grarestone, and not Inaccurately soma up 
the man. Tho burly poets fault* ore too manifest to need Insisting 
upon. It b pleasanter to remember that aa already itatod, ho 
supported hb brother rake, Robert Uoyd, when tho tmlucky man 
*s* dying beggared in tho Floet Hb derrotion to Wilke*, like 
the rest of him, was unbounded and whole-hearted. Nor b any 
mean action recorded of him. 

There b no denying that hb rerso b truculent and loud. What 
most dbtlngubhe* it from contemporary couplet* b it* spirit and 
strength. He may ramble, bo may pro*o but he nerer exhibits 
tho neat, solemn tripping which tires us In hb contemporaries. 
Tfo Roeeiad, with which ho first won reputation, consists chiefly 
of a aerie* of serero sketches of the leading actors in 176L Few 
sate Garrick, escape unblamed bat tho poet, although censorious, 
can hardly be called unCulr Hb rerse maintains a steady lord of 
ftree and skill, Just within the bounds of poetry lighted up, now 
*od then, by such shrewd couplot* a* 

Appevaoees to w*r* his calj esrej 

So thlagi Mn right, do msilsr who* thoy *r»j 

an d, occasionally phrases of stinging wit Intensify tho ridicule. 

Tht Rotciad called forth many enemies, and. In reply to an 
attack In The Critical Review, Churchill published The Apology 
Coder the impression that, the critique mu Smollett a It cannot 
be called an ad ranee on Its forerunner although sufficiently tart 
to make Garrick, who was rictimbed In it, almost supplicate hb 
cr ^tb ■ friendship. A* a poem, It b much surpassed by Churchill a 
ne *t composition Night, which appeared in October 1761. Tho 
rersiflc&tion has bocotno easier, tho lines more pliant, without 
bring Tlgour There b a suggestion of a poetical atmosphere 
Hot to be found in the hard, dry outline* of hb earlier work. The 
*ob*Unce b rilght it b merely a defence of bto hour* and genial 
cooTcrse orcr ‘tho grateful cup. Churchill wo*, in thb instance 
*t all or cuts, too wise to defend excess. 

A year’s rest giren to the proae of The North Brito* 
•oems to haro tnrigorated Churchill for the production of hb 
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Contemporaneously with Tke DiuBist, Churchill was writing, 
in tbs hereto couplet, Gotham, a curious farrago tn the three 
bocks of which a Utophm realm reled by himself & kmg de- 
nunciation at the Stewart dynasty and a description of an ideal 
king jcwilo one another He does not appear at hU beat in this 
attempt at non-aotirio poetry The atari mannerisms of eighteenth- 
cento? poetry, the personifications, the platitudinous moralising, 
the hackneyed, meaningless descriptions are all to bo found here. 
That entire absence of any taste for nature outside Fleet street 
which was characteristic of Churchill as ftiHy as it was of Johnson 
place* him at peculiar disadr&ntago when he imitates Spenser In 
a hasty catalogue of flowers, trees, months and other poetic 
properties. Not leas did the straightforward rigour of his usual 
metro and stylo disqualify him to the prophet of th# ideal la 
short, In spite of Co upper's pralae, he was off his track. 

Only a few months before Golkar* was printed, Churchill had 
published a wy different poem, The Conjcrtxe*. Ho was accused 
of merely making his profit oat of politico] satire, and he here, 
in words of obrious sincerity repudiates the charge that he was 
looking for office or pension. At the same time, ho refers to a 
better-grounded cause of censure— his seduction of a girl, whoso 
fktW is said to hare been a itano-euttcx of Westminster Instead 
of pleading extenuating circumstances, such as, in this case, 
certainly exhied, ho only confesses his fault and stows his re- 
morse. On the other hand, his personal conduct throughout this 
ndserable afihir must be daacribed as callous. 

The rest of Cb archill s poems are of less interest The AvOtor 
is a slashing attack oo Smollett and other ministerial publicists 
and agents. The GhoH, in octosyllabic*, deriros its only Interest 
from being, in part his earliest work it is tedious and rambling 
ta a degree. We may allow Th* Candidate, directed against 
Httd Sandwich, to hare deserred its share of pmiso for tho defeat 
of 'Jemmy Twitcber 1 as bo was nicknamed. In the election for tho 
high stewardship of Cambridge uni rersity but its appeal was 
“crtly temporary There is little to remark oo any of the other 
poems— FarerecU, InUept*dt*c4 and The J o urney — produced 
by tho prolific poet in 17W» They showed an increasing metrical 
skill and maintained bis reputation, bat they did not add to it 
Tke Timet, which, from its greater Are, might hare taken high 
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34 Fielding and Smollett 

vitality, seems ft weakling and a fool rather than ft man of gene rota 
impulse , and, while the reader is touched — M no sensitive reader 
can f*H to be touched — by the potbo* of which Fielding here, for 
the first time, shorn himself a muter the doobt may arise whether 
Sophia would have endured ao moeh from her hnahond with out a 
hearty trouncing. There is, in fact, jost a dash In Amelia Booth 
of that other Amelia who married George Oaborno , and sodb 
women help to bring their troable* on themed vte. For all that, 
there is no reeistieg the beaoty of Amelia ■ character which is drawn 
with a depth of aodexatandtog far In advance of Fielding 1 * time. 
There are novelty and daring, too, in the study of Mias Matthew* 
and colonel Bath, with hi* notiooe of honour fa an admirable 
piece of comedy The atory a* a whole, la the work of a mellower 
soberer Fielding than the anther of Tow* Jtmen— a FI riding 
toothed with tear*, ye* a* much in love as era- with nobility 
and generodty of character and equally full of Interest in raeo 
and women. The novel reuses a wonder as to what he would 
hare gon* on to achieve, had time and health been granted 
him. 

‘I wIH trouble the World no more with any Children of mine 
by the same Mom. So he wrote in an early number of The 
Covent- Garden Journal, a Tuesday and Saturday paper which he 
ntarted, under the pseudonym Sir Alexander Drawcoodr in 
January 1752, a month alter the appearance of hi* last novel 
The Corent-Garden Journal contain* the beat of Field 
occasional writing Ho take* a rather gloomy view of letter*, 
manner* and moral* he has forsworn Aristophanes and Rabelais 
hot hi* irony i* stffl awake, and hfa earaeatnoi* unabated In- 
cidental} j the Journal is interesting, inasmuch as it in robed hhn 
In several literary quarrels, among other* with SmoDeU. Smollett 
had attacked Fielding and Lyttelton in Peregrine PteUe Fielding 
hi return, had a fling at that novel and at Roderick Random 
and Smollett retorted with the savage pamphlet about Habbekuk 
Hildlng Justice and Chapman which wilt be mentioned Again later 
TJie Co real -Garde* JcetTKalcaiiie to an end vnhiovember 1762. In 
April of thot your Fielding issued his Examptee qf ike Interpoei- 
tlon a/ Providence, in the Detection and PtcnitJanaU qf Murder 
In January 17W appeared bis Proposal for Mating cm JGfeetned 
Provxncm for the Poor which included PropoeaU for Erecting 
a County BonFAewe previously referred to. In Alareh 17M, 
be poblkhed a pamphlet in which he espoused (wrongly u It 
appear*) the cause of ooe Him both Canning, whose accusation 
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CSatterton in hit Consul tad 1 merely LD nitrate their inferiority 
to CtmrchllL 

Prose m far more effect ire than Terse in the political con 
troTenk* which followed Bate > resignation. The weekly essay 
in ita old form, died out gradoaliy but the flood of pamphlets 
con tinned. They were in a more serious vein thin formerly 
Measures rather than men were in dispute, not so much because 
the public taste had changed, as became the more prominent 
poBtkJans, with the exception of Pitt, presented few point* of 
Interest Tho ability of many of these numerous pamphlets Is 
undeniable. Some leading statesmen bad a share in them. Wo 
find so eh men as George Grenville, an ex-priroe minister and 
diaries Tcnmshend, leader of the Honse of Commons, defending 
or attacking c urre nt policy in this fashion. Others were written 
by authors of literary eminence. Edmund Bnrke published a 
celebrated tract in defence of tho first Rockingham ministry* 
Iloraco Walpole was stirred to address tho public concerning the 
dismissal of general Conway in 1704 latest of all Johnson took 
part as a champion of the goTernmeut daring the agitation a boat 
the Middlesex election, and in opposition to tho access t Urns 
of Juntos. Perhaps, however the more effect! re among these 
pamphlets were due to political understrappers. Charles Uojd, 
Grenville a secretary, wrote a series in support of his patron • 
policy Including a clever reply to Burke. Thomas Whateley 
•eerrtary to the treasury, defended tho aame minister* finance. 
Those and their* fellow* worked with more or less knowledge of 
tho ground, and, if their special pleading be conspicuous, they also 
dispensed much sound information. 

Two pamphlets, which appeared in 1784 and dealt with the 
constitutional questions raised by the prosecution of Wilkes, 
•land well above their fellows In ability and Influence. The first 
appeared, originally as A Letter to The FubUe Advertiser and was 
Gmdor It was an attack on Lord Ufansfletf for in* charge 
the Jury in the Wilkes case and on the practice of general 
tenant*. With a mocking irony now pleasant, now scathing, the 
author works up his case, suiting the pretended moderation of his 
kotuage to tho real moderation of his reasoning. The same 
writer wo cannot doubt, under tho new pseudonym The Father 
of Condor put a practical conclusion to the legal controversy In 
his Letter concerning Libel*. Warrant*, eta, published in tho same 
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year TM* maateriy pamphlet attracted general adm hat) an, and 
iUeooi and I odd restaoning, varied by an occarional Ironic homoor, 
dhl not meet with any reply WaJpolo called it ‘the only tract that 
ever made me understand law The aatho* remains undiscovered. 
The pabBrfwr Almon, who most hare known the aecret, declared 
that a karned and reepeetahle Matter in Chancery had a band 
In it 1 Candor 1 * handwriting been pronounced that of Bir 
rhUipFrand** bat, dearly In view of Almoo 1 * evidence, he can 
only hare been part author and the placid, wave humour of the 
pamphlet* read* mort nnllke him, and, we may odd, moat unlike 
Jenin*. 

Candor* flrtt letter had originally appeared la Tka PvhZAj 
Admiinrr and there formed one of a whole da* of political 
composition*, which. In the next few year*, were to take the fore- 
moat place In controversy Their extttenee was doe to the *hrewd 
enterprise of the printer Ilcrrry Bompeoft Woodf&H, who had 
edited Tk« PaWic Adrtrtber tlnco 175& In addition to trust 
worthy new* of arent* at home and abroad, WoodiUl opened hi* 
column* to eomapondence, the greater part of which wm* political. 
He wa* aero pal crutly Impartial In hi* choice from hi* letter bag. 
Merit and Immunity from the law of libel were the only condition* 
exacted. Soon, he had several journal*, neb a* Tht GaxtiUfr, 
competing with hi* for correspondent* but Ths Public Advcr- 
titcr't larger circulation, and the lndarion In It of letter* from 
all tide* In politic*, enabled it eerily to dbtanee the rival print* 
In the quality and quantity of the*e volunteer coatribotion*. 
Georgo 111 himself wa* a regular subscriber It gave him useful 
due* to public opinion. The political letter* are of all kind* — 
denunciatory bumorou*, defeurire, *olenni, piatter-of fact, rhetor! 
cal and ribald. Their anther*. too, were moat varied, and are now 
exceedingly hard to Identify Every now and then a itateenxan 
who had been attacked would vindkato himself under a pseudonym 
more freqoently aome hanger-on would write on hi* behalf with 
many piofearioo* of being an impartial onlooker There were 
independent contributor* and imall group* of minor politician* 
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trald carry on a continuous correspondence for year*. BotDoither 
nglo aatbors nor group* can be easily traced through their com- 
ositiou*. Aj 1* natural, their style seldom helps ns to identify 
wtl H>ey wrote the current controrersial prose, and, after 1770 
beir prose is tinged with a Jordan dye. The pseudonyms throw 
ttle light on the matter There ni do monopoly In any one of 
ban, and the same author would vary his psendonjms as much as 
caaflde, chiefly with Intent to aroid discorery and the decrease 
f credit which his communj cations might undergo If he were 
Down, but, also to proride sham opponents as a foil to his argu 
«nts and to create an 111 oil on of wide public support for his views. 

A good instance of the letter writers was James Scott, a 
Teacher of repute. In 176$, be contributed a aerie* of letter* 
o The PwWio Adv€rti*er signed Anti-SeJamo. Hey were 
written tn the in tor eats of Lord Sandwich, and assailed, with moeh 
ehemence, the supposed aecret intrigues of Bute. Scott used 
«ny other paendonyrne, and wrote ao well that his later letter*, 
rhieh show Junius ■ influence In their style, were republished 
cpaiately Prom a private letter written by him to Wood/all ‘ 
re learn that he, too, was a member of a group who worked 
opether Another writer we can identify waa John Home, later 
mown as John Horne Tooke and as the author of TAc Divtmont 
/ -Pariey He began to send In correspond enco to the nows- 
*pw* about 17M but Ida celebrity only began when he 
**^*£>0 an enthusiastic partisan of Wilke* In 1708. Under the 
^•eudcmyin 'Another Freeholder of Surrey be made a damaging 
ittaek on Georgo Onslow’ and, on bring challenged, allowed 
he pohlication of hi* name. The legal prosecution which fol 
^*r*d the acknowledgment of hi* identity in the end, came to 
a °thin£ and Horne was able to continue hi* career as Wilkes s 
chief lieutenant. But the cool tmscrupulousnees with which 
^Bke* u»ed the agitation as a mere instrument for paying off his 
awn debt* and gratifying his own ambitious disgusted, even so 
,rirTn * supporter as Home. A quarrel broke out between them 
k !77l concerning the disposal of the fundi raised to pay Wilke* s 
^Dt* by the society The Supporters of the BUI of Rights, to which 
k°th belonged. Letter after letter from the two former friends 
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appeared hi The PtAUe Advert iter Horae, who, perhaps, had 
fie better ease, allowed himself to be drawn off into long petty 
recriminationa on Wilkes'* pHmte life. Indiaereat expreaticiii of 
hk own were brought op against him, and the popularity of 
WHke*, Id any owe, made the attempt to trod ermine him impossible 
Yet parse* Home had hk triumph, too. The redoubtable 
Junto* entered the cootrororsy on Wilkes a aide, Home retorted 
rigoronaly and pro red the moat aocoearfaj cdtio of the greater 
libeller* production*. In troth, Janlnsa letten owed much of 
them *ucc«a to hk rictims' inability to rebut his i rain nations by 
(firing the rod facta la transactions which woe neeeeearfly secret 
Horne s record waa clear be had no dignity to kwe he codd pin 
Joni ns down by a demand for proof Yet, eren allowing for theaa 
ad rootage*, hi* ifc0] in dkeeetfng hk adrermry’s statement* and 
hk courage in defying the moat formidable libeller of the day are 
modi to hk credit aa a pamphleteer Before long, Junius was 
glad to beat a retreat 

It was in the antumn of 1 70S that the political letter* of the 
unknown writer who, later took the pseudonym of Junius, gained 
the pa bile ear But we know from hk own statement 1 that, 
for two yeara before that date, be had been busy In furtire, 
ajwaasifiaUog polemic , and It k poadble that a careful search of 
new*papcr flics would remit in the dlscorery of some of hk earlier 
performance* of 1706 and 1767 The time when he appear* to 
hare begun letter writing tallies well with the object* panned by 
him daring the period of bk known writing*. lie waa an old- 
fiuhioned whig, and a worm, almost an fmpowfonod, adherent of 
the former prime minkter Oeorge OrcnrlfJeL Titus, the aceesrion 
to power Id July 1700, of the elder Pitt, now Lord Chatham, with 
bk aotdlite, the date of Graft on, after a trench with Lord Temple, 
Gren rifle* brother and their adherents, moat likely giro the 
impabe to Junloaiactirlty It was not, bowerer, till October 17«j 
that he betsime clearly dktbignkhaHe from other writer! in Tie 
Public Xdirrtber By that time, Chatham a nerrous prostration 
had rendered him Incapable of transacting butfutas, and tho dnke 
of Grafton was acting u prime minister In an administration 
which had becomo mainly tory For some reason or other, 
Joules nursed a riodlctlro and unanungeobJe hatred against the 
dole whkh It teems difficult to attribote only to the rancour of 
n port Km. The weakness of the loosely constructed ministry 
too, would tempt their adreraary to complete their root by * 
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ttonn of jocrmlktio abut ami abeft Bo Jnnlua, *omethMS mdeT 
hk rooet camtant and, perhaps, original aignatore ‘CL, »on»- 
tirrn** coder other diaguiaes, con tinned to add to the fmy and 
cruel dexterity of bis atiacka The Grand Council ridiculed the 
min Uteri Irish policy and their methods of bnaine*. A legal job 
which ru attempted at the doko of Portland a expenae famished 
another opportunity Nor wiu Junius content with these public 
effort* to ditcredit hi* foe*. In Janaary 1703, he sent Chatham 
an undgtied letter fall of flatteries for the rick man and of aug 
gtaikms of dhloyalty on the part of hi* colleague*. For the time 
balng, horrerer Chatham continued to lend hb name to the 
distracted ministry which staggered on from oce mistake to 
another Tbo«e on which Juniua, under hi* warkwi* <tUa*c*, gdred 
for anlmadrenion were unall matters but they were damaging, 
and hi* fall knowledge of them, *ecret a* they sometime* were, 
gave weight to hi* argument*. Hi* ability aeetned to rise with 
the ocauiem the prentice hand which may hare penned Fop- 
Ilcola* attack* on Chatham in 1767 had become a raaater of 
ratting irony and mercfle** insinuation, when, a* Lada*, he, in 
1768, flayed Lord Hillaborough. The time wa* ripe for hi* ap- 
pearance a* something better than a •kinnhher under fleeting 
pseudonym*, and the aerie* of the letter* of Jonioa proper began 
in January 1769, They newer bowerer k*t the *tamp of their 
origin. To the k*t, Junius b a light-armed auxiliary first of the 
Grenville connection, then, on George Grenville* do*th in 1770, 
of the opponent* of the king 1 * tory minded ministry under Lord 
North. He darta from one point of wantage to another Now 
one, now another minister h hi* victim, either when guilty or 
when tumble to defend hlm*elf efficiently Ringing Invective, a 
deadly catalogue of Innuendoes, barbed epigram* doting a acornibl 
period, a mastery of verbal fencing and, here and there, a fund 
of political good eenae, all maw used by the libeller and 
contributed to mate him the terror of hi* victim*. The choice 
and the racer**] on of the rabjcct* of hi* letter* were by no 
uveana bftpbaaard. Hi* first letter vraa an indictment of the 
more prominent member* of the ndmlttiat ration. It created a 
dbtmioo which made the letter writer a fortune, for Sir William 
Draper conqueror of Manilla, rushed Into print to defend an old 
friend. Lord Granby Thoroughly trounced, ridiculed, humiliated 
and tiimlered, be drew general attention to hi* adversary who 
then proceeded to the executloc of hb main dedgu. In tix 
letter*, under hb curiomarr denature or the obwion* alternative 
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WHke* and Home wrecked tire opposition In tie dty Jnnius 
taw hi* Kale kick the beam, and It n» only tbe too tree report 
conveyed by Garriek to tire remrt, In Hot ember 1771, that be 
would write no more, which induced him to pen hb final attack 
on Lord Mansfield, with which the collected letter* do#e. 

Jan! n* ranlthea with the publication of the collected edition of 
hb letter* It »m far from complete. Not only are the letter* 
pterions to 17<W omittod, bat many of Inferior quality or of 
transient intercut, written daring tbe con tin nance of the great 
•erica, asatllj and or other pseudonym*, are absent And, more 
remarkable itlll, there are certain letters of 1773, after tbe Jordan 
•eric* had cloaed, which he my anxiously desired not to be known 
m hU, and which pa*»ed unidentified for year* Under fresh 
pteodonyma, each as 'Veteran, he poured forth fnriooi abase oo 
Lord Barrington, secretary at war The cause, In Itself, wu 
itrangely alight It was only the appointment of a new deputy 
•ecretary formerly a broker Anthony Chamfer, and tbe resign* 
tkjne of the preceding deputy Christopher D Oyly and of tho fir*t 
clerk, Philip Franck. But, trifling a* tho occasion might be, It wa* 
mBefent to make tire oold end haughty J nut ns mouth with rego. 

Juntas follow* the habit of hb felknr-comapondent* In dealing 
rery httle with strictly political subject* Personal recrimination 
U the chief aim of hb letter*, and It would hardly bo fair to con 
trait them with thoao of a different clasa of onthor* *uch as Burke, 
or eren with the prodnet of tho acute legal mind of Candor ket, 
when he treats of political principle* bo doc* *o with shrewdness 
and Insight. He understood tho pialn-gning whig doctrino ho 
preached, and expounded It, on occasion, with matchless dcan»c*e. 
What could bo better aa a statement than tho sentence* In tho 
dedication of the collected letters which point tret Umt tiro Wmly 
of the press b tho guarantee of political freedom and cmphniVre 
the responsibility of parlinmcntt Ami the mmo strong common 
sense narks an apophthegm llko that oo tho duko of Grafton— 

I*l«rtes stay b* *towri for *nd forjHrre i Ut liwwtU mImU »J ao ttnM. 
mtion. Tfaey th* tntod l* It* ow* soj forw It n 4 

Ut*l by 

Yet thee* sentences betray In their sinister dtwo the cn*i of 
Junius ■ mind. There b an erll taint In hb strength, which could 
oot find s at i sf act io n In Impartial reasoning on pollilml qurrihnt* 
This paribamhlp merge* at once Into perwtml Iwtred awl hb 
rancour against his chief rlctlm, Grafton, cun hardly bo nrreunlrel 
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the Franciscan Theory 4°9 

W1 g. So 1»J roorried twfc. «od Idl dacco^U bj M» 

Houih thU aroor m not btmilttm, jtt Cm eotUcr part edit 
b, no mao. comopoadod with, tie fractal Import**** of Jvuto, 
ml Jota, lijte, wbo doctod fte Frw.b. oattonhip to 181) 
M u idTOtaoo. >pirit b U» tbak Sowrthdoo, ft® 
he collected then, and those »bce sdded by U* ad- 
herent*, form a *trtmg array The all-important handwriting hu 
been anigoed to Frand* by expert erideoco four out of the fire 
Juakn **li wow used by him, end, since Fraud* a untU^aUedbind 
appeer* hi & dating era tbo Jordan proof* along with the feigned, 
while the feigned band direct* the tor dope of s copy of Terns 
dated 1771 and shown, by absolutely independent eridenco 1 , to 
be of Franca i coo portion, it seem* impossible to aToid the 
rc+rU%u Mi Frond* *u Junius t collabocntor, if not Junius 
ht marl f. The **me result i* obtained from tbs fact* tbit 
Jonha used, and Touched foe a report made by brand* of 
qqo of Chatham* ipoeches in December 1770, and that an 
unacknowledged Jordan letter signed ‘Phahri* con hardly hare 
been written without Frond* » cooperation, employing, as it does, 
Frauds’* ray word* in a letter to Chatham 1 Again, Frandia 
presence In London tallies remarkably with the dates of tha 
httars* When bo i* absent, Juolu* is silent. In less external 
matters, Frauds had that experience of the offices of war and 
itato which 1$ marked in Jonhs. His politics were Identical with 
those of the libeller, and he was at the time engaged as a Jackal 
of the declining politician Csloaft, In the labour of 
a Junction of Chatham and the GrenrHlt*. Cal craft and lord 
Temple, the latter a retcrao petroc of Bboflers, may well bare 
glwa him court intelligence not otherwise obtainable. CalcrafL 
i^ttfi»6Mo!laiaatttaIJ72,w^ol!rtMulT ndomt 
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1818. Ho bad married twice and left descendant* by hi* flnt 
wife. 

Though this career wa* not humdrum, yet the earlier port of It 
by no means corresponded with the funded Importance of Junius, 
and John Taylor who declared for Francis s authorship In 1814, 
showed an adrenturoos spirit In his thesis. Nevertheless, the 
arguments ho collected then, and those since added by Ms ad 
heraits, form a strong array The all Important handwriting has 
been assigned to Frauds by expert evidence four out of the Are 
J on lan teak were used by him, and, since Frauds s undisguised band 
appears in a dating on the Jordan proofs along with the feigned, 
while the feigned hand directs the envelope of a copy of verses 
dated 1771 and shown, by absolutely independent evidence 1 to 
be of Francis s composition, it seems impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that Fronds was Jonlnss collaborator if not Junius 
himself. The name result Is obtained from the facts that 
Junius used, and Touched for a report made by Francis of 
one of Chatham s speeches In December 1770 and that an 
unacknowledged J union letter signed P ha Ians can hardly have 
been written without Frauds s cooperation, employing, as it does, 
Fronds ■ very words in a letter to Chatham* Again, Francis s 
presence in London tallies remarkably with the dates of the 
letters* When be Is absent, Junius is silent In less external 
matters, Francis had that experience of the offices of war and 
state which is marked in Junius. His politics were Identical with 
those of the libeller and he was at the time engaged as a Jackal 
of the declining politician Cal craft, in the labour of effecting 
a junction of Chatham and the Grenrillea Cal craft and Lord 
Temple, the latter a veteran patron of libellers, may well have 
given him court Intelligence not otherwise obtainable. Calcraft, 
again, at the timo of his death hi 1772, was, obviously under great 
obligations to Francis for services rendered be leaves him a 
legacy and prescribe* hi* nomination to a pocket-borough of 
hi* own. If Jonlnss remorseless hatred of the date of Grafton 

1 TLt TKM, KT-W oct Vt Fim4a* aooiin, Tn^m mi itlr — «i in U» 
Jmlui nm.1 vara ml t* a UIm G iWa at H ai ti . la Urn vidn of 1TT0 — L 
Imtm balor* lid* oafj -»* Urn *xV>c* af larartlfalkm. Hr T Fraud* or* Id* -mmi 
vil* **c<h«r ooy 7 la M* ovn bmi and cm a portkaa ol tha nr* dot o t papm 
u UW □ Urn 1 * oofj LT .<4 atbar tpdrnaa cj hi* ca zij rarata. 
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38 Firfdmg and Smollstt 

dcgre* of doctor of medicine in iloriacha] college, Aberdeen la 
tho uitman of Chit your however, be *et oot for Park with 
Dr John Moor*, the author 0/ ZBttca, in order to collect materiel 
for another corol. The mult of the tour eru Tie A eft** C*nii 
of Pereyrma PkeZ/4 pobikhod In 1751 In temt reaped*, thti Jj 
the moat remarkable of Smollett a norda It ako, tha kmgeah 
end It maintain* Ha riradty and vigour throughout In morality 
the treatment of the main thane (If each a book au> be laid to 
bare a main theme) ahor* acarcely any advance 00 Bodtryi 
Random. Peregrine k a acwmdreJ with a rerj moderate *en*o 
of thame be la ako, In bk elegant and rather witty way, a Udly 
of the mart refinod cruelty who la oot content to Cant on other* 
folly but Jlkc* to pay for tho tout with all lAwk of inenlt and 
annoyance. It would be aarier to inaiit on the fact that morality 
and good taato hare nothing to do with tha effect that Smollett 
wiabod to produce, were It not that the aome novel contain* 
the flu art character ho ever drew Id a work of thfa kind, coherax» 
la of little moment and, that Smollett dearly changed hi* mind a» 
he wont on, not only about Pinkie a mother and hia aunt Grin la, 
bet abont hia aunt Oriole a husband, oommodora Tironnloo, do** 
not Iomcd the beauty of tho oommodorea character la lla final 
form. A modem reader by rea*on of a aatiety that moat hare 
been aim oat unknown in Smollett* day wiaho* Trunnion 
couW open hia llpa Juat once or twico without uaiag a pa nttod 
metaphor but metaphor wu never more Andy uaod than in the 
famrm* death -acetDe ot that aim pie, wiae, lovable old tea-dog. Tbk 
character alonefmppoatog that thaw had been 00 Matthew Bramble 
or liwoahago to follow) would prove tha* Smollett had It ta him to 
bo a hnmorrrkt of a high order if bk nrageoea* and brutality 
had not tttflcd the bumooriata qnahUea. In Pcryrtu* PtdJ* 
much of the cha rateri aa tta n tt on the highest land trier racked 
by Smollett Tta hooaehohl at The Garriaoa, wbera Hawaer 
Trunnion bred, to cl tided that great joker Ilea tenant Hatchway, 
and Tom Pipe*, the alien t and faithful, who k more attrtodre, 
If not better fan, then Strap. Though Sira Pick]* k an fnspoadWfl 
peraoo, her huabnnd Gamaliel Urea from tha first Uae of the atory 
and the adventure* of tha painter and the doctor th* banquet 
In th* manner of tho ancient* and the eacop* from tha Ikatiile, 
offer a owcarraA development of lardcal Incident and oddity of 
character hardly to be paralleled for ri rarity and inrai theca*. 
In Ibydcr*ci BamiUm, many of th* character* were taken from 
UIo m it waa with Peregrin* JPidJc and, to the firat edltkw, 
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44 Fielding and Smollett 

lc» profitable than to enquire, firtt, wbai too tyro greatest of 
Engltih dgbtoeoth centnry noTtlist* achieved bctweec them. 
Both tried their band* in yon to et to© drama and both thfled 
*lmo*t predeelj la *o fox a* they followed the prevalent CwWoo 
of the drama. Ffeldiog’a cometUe* sad Smolletta tragedy are 
attempt* uX ejprcaiion through outworn media. Th© long 
tudoring aonmoleace 'which overtook th© Engiiih drama mrij 
fa the eighteen to ctntary had already began. In turning from 
the *iago to the new field of proae fiction. Fielding and Smollett 
together robed the novel to the chief place among contemporary 
form* of literary orpreaalon, and *howed how ranch it coahl 
contain of phUoaopij of Incident, of izommr and of fun Of 
tha pair Smollett vu too more kerned, and, perhape, too more 
inventive In finding value for tha pnrpoaea of hi* art In owdea of life 
hitherto untouched. Fielding’# mind went deeper 

1 aaoeW Uj at a Js», wroia lIuHti, wh#r* to 0*4 la mo y juIimdJ* 
ibaurwuU of tb* aaaaa pr-rVxl to rniUltmity n arroaat of lie ftaar*! Mat* 
or mteUty *a& ol tnovd, pofltlc*], and wfista* foeHn* la U» rtign of 
tiacrf* U a* •• atm i aUK ia Tb« AdraaUna of JoMplt Ajulr»»* aad 
hk frieadl ilr XWoKato Allan * 5 

In other wwdit, the novel bfcd aJmuiy taken the whole of life 
for itt province. It remained for Scott to aareep into it* comp*** 
all the peat, with it# romance and it# ideal*, and the no rd had 
conquered the empire In the poaaouion of which It ha* not jot 
been dbiurbetl 

The direct influence of Fielding i* harder to e*tlmate than that 
of Smollett Epttodea and character* bare been borrowed from 
him, freely enough- T\t Vtcar of VfakejUld, Trutram Sin wufy 
QutxU* Dxrunrd, jPcndenw, Barry Lyndon — each of than, 
among a hundred other*, too a a clear tract* of the at ody of Fielding 
But the very compbicnea# and individuality of fielding'* work 
prevented hi* founding a echoed The iingieo tm of intellcctoal 
■tnnd point which go term all hb novel* tnclrc* him dlilcnlt of 
iudtattoo and he 1# no kn different from tooae who hare taken 
him a* model than he b from CerTonle*, whom he profoared to 
follow But thb it b aofe to aay that Fieldh^. * taaaler of the 
philosophical UwJy of character foooded the novel of character 
end robed it to » degree of merit which b not likely to bo 
aor poa wi i What hb *u«*»*or* hero done 1* to toko advantage of 

' Ltthmtt M lit Omit tTntcrt, *ci n. \TtHm «*J OJofer' lUthU, tM. to J, 
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50 Sterne, and the Novel of hit Timet 

tbe rery core. It it so with tie figure* that mereljr flit acrca* tbe 
iingc Bm>aan»fa and tbe ■cnllioq, Obedlah and Dr Slop, EugimlHa 
cmd Yortck. It U to a hundred time* more with Uioto ccnrianlly 
befur* the footiight* abore all, the cmdytag trio, Walter Shandy, 
my undo Toby and oorpoial Trim. 

The but three are hmnerona in a whole aiionf of tents, each 
of which fade* faaendbiy into the other*. In the first place, to 
employ a term aaoctionod by long a#*go, they are theujedTt* 
bomoorfata of the flrjt water Each of them U that artride on hi* 
own hobby borwe, galloping a* hard a* may bo in permit of hit 
own fed. In thb »ec»e, though in no other they are akin to 
Puntnrrolo and Fa*tidioa« Brisk, to lloroao and \ olpooo. They 
are akin, alao, to T ctn Bowling and oonunodoro Trunnion. Steroe, 
however liad fkr too acblio a apJrit to content hJmaelf with 
the mere odditis In which Smollett and, in hi* own tnaitarfld 
way Jcajjoc alao, had delighted Hi* character* may b* born 
hvuoourkU, tn the Jooaccian *c»*e. But they hare been born 
anaw and hare taken oo an entirely now nuturo, in the aoul of a 
writer who wa* a homouriat in another and a flu- higher setae 
thy acute In which wo apply the term to Fielding and Walter Scott, 
to Cerrante* am] Shakespeare. And the aecood birth ooont* for 
Infinitely more than Ute first All that in th« original draft of the 
charsrirr may hero been oremhsuged, distorted and angeaJal U 
now inter w o t en with ao many *oftor atranda, craned by *o many 
mbtler stroke*, touched to ao many finer Ivor* that the priroitiro 
harahnos ha* altogether raaithed, and the caricature become a 
llrlng creature, of like nature with ourwolrea. The humour In 
the acnae of Jooacm ami Smollett, 1* atfll tho groundwork of the 
character Bat ft It ao transform oil and hamaateed by the tnb- 
aeqncnt tooebe* a* to harw peaacd without effort Into a nobier 
plane of being. It ft *000 rcccjniacd a* aamathlng scarcely differing 
from that loro of IdmJ button which l* the Indhpamhlocoodltion 
of the Ugbcat atulire work and which, much a* we may desire to 
Ax It, la, In thia, a* in many other ftutanees, k*i in tho general 
effect of tha whole. Compare my Dodo Toby tbe aaprano 
InKonce of thla while transformation, with Thai Bowling or 
commcKloro Trunnion, and the dlflsrcnc* prodaiin* ittdf at ooc^ 
The name of Cerrante* baa been mention od. And Stcrno 
himrelf doea not make any attempt to conceal that Ccrranto* 
«u hi# model. Other* — Rabdai*, Montaigne, Barton, tbs hut 
especially— may hare pro r Hod hint* and anggotted methods 
That, bowoTcr la only for tho morw dheurdro snd alwtract parla 



Tristram Shandy and Don Quixote 51 

of tho xLsyrj In tha humorous handling of character Sterne b 
mcAter wu Ccrrantes wtd none other My undo Toby ond 
corporal Trim are rumtlon*, but ramtlonj of genius, upon Don 
Quixote and ftwHn Panxa. Yet, on taking orer the tuggestion, 
Sterne ha* made it entirely Ida own. And the difference* are even 
more strongly marked than the ro*em bianco. Neither mailer 
nor aerrant, in Sterne* creation, Uai the Uniterm! significance 
whkh make* Itself felt <rrcn to the moat casual reader of Do* 
QtbcoU. And this 1* true of the relation between the two men 
no la* th an of aa taken by him*cit There i* nothing In 
Sterne of the contrast between *en*e and apirit, between the ideal 
and the material, which girt* a depth of nnfhthomable meaning 
to the twofold creation of Cerrantea. Trim ia In no wia© the foil 
of hi* maatcr Still lea* i* he hi* critic. The Tery thought would 
hare filial him with dUmay He is unde Toby's dcroted follower 
tho anient *harcr of hi* dreame, the ircloo* agent of their fulfilment, 
hardly lea warm-hearted, hardly less orerfl owing with klndncn, 
a point or two shrewder and let* unworldly by many point* le*s 
*hnplo and more rtodlou* of effect, moulded of alightly corner 
clay but on tho cune general pattern altogether, tar more hi* 
counterpart than hi* opposite. The relation botwcea the two la 
fall of beauty a* well aa of humour And Just bocotuo it i* to, 
it i* wholly different from that which Oerrantcs has cunningly 
worcu between Soncbo and Don Quixote. 

But yet further difference* are to bo noted Both Don Quixote 
and undo Toby are poocoed with a dream. 8a, for that matter, 
b Walter Shandy But the dream of the knight, though absurd 
in appearance, U, in essential*, noble and heroic. Tho*o of tho 
Shandy brother*— no ingenuity can conceal tho fret — are futllo 
and chJldUh. To follow them i* to watch Nestor play at push-pin 
wjib tho bejx Don Quixote may tUi oS wbxhtfU* but all big 
thought* *ro for tho weak and tho oppressed A* for undo Toby 
cor arnica in Flanders may be upon hi* lip*, but all bo cores 
about 1* toy cannon* and tin soldier*. The one point of rital 
rc*tmbUoco i* tho ferrour with which each rushes In pursuit of 
hi* delusion. Tho hcuTcna might fall, but Dan Quixote would 
*>tQl warship Dtddnca a* a pnneew. The world might come to *n 
cod bat Toby would atlD bo rearing midget demilune*, hD brother 
kdH bs spinning paradoxes and tanking hnprcaslro attitude*. 

Thus, when all Is said and doua, the eon Iraki got* oreu deeper 
than the resemblance. Andthl*scccanUforadlflircncoof method 
ahkh co ohl hardly otherwise bo explained Cerrantea I* so suro 
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5 + Sttmt) and the Novi! af htt Tuna 

disenchantment to dkcorcr that they are contradicted by hi* life 
Tbe very RMpldon of hypocrisy may sad doe* interfere with tbo 
pleasure we like in a work #ren of Imagfaadnj erection, Bat 
hjpocriiy at Icaat in thi* connection, f> the very k*t thing that 
can be charged upon the work of Sterna, HI* *la* go before him to 
th* judgment and it 1* by hi* writing* that they are mado known. 

Again, offnaire u hb pruriency fe the specific, and very 
pocoliar appeal it make* to the intellect and Imagination, may 
bo- argod a* a mitigating plea. The two thing* are cfoaely am 
ncctcd the former in fact, S» a omaajTjenoe of the latter Ho 
indoccncy of Sterno la of a peculiarly iatolloctnal kind. He bold* 
It Jealously aloof from all that can tooth the pauknu or emotion*. 
It work*, a* it were, in a void which ho ha* croatod *pact*Dy for 
the purpoee and of which he alooe, of all writer*, bolda tba Marat. 
In till* dry handling of the matter the affections of the reader are 
left nnenibted and mono red. He k too ranch sngrtwsod In following 
the intellectual ingenuity of the writer the rapid qoipa end torn* 
of his fancy to hare much attention left for the grew* Intimation* 
which too often form the primltiro groundwork of the arabesque 
cunningly atoncfllod on the nrface. Certainly be fa not carried 
off hi* feet, a* ho might easily be by warmer if far more Innocent, 
description* 

The sentlraeataUnn of Stem# goo* much deeper and, in It* 
more extreme forma, is, perimpa, kas capable of defence. Here, 
again, no doubt, we are mainly though, ia this case, not aolciy 
concerned with the actual effect stamped by th# artbt* hand open 
oor imagination. Wo hare little— and, in that little, we have 
nothing dir telly — to do with the havoc which sentiment, a* he 
noised it, may hate wrought with hi* personal conduct and his 
practical outlook on life The truth 1* that sentiment *o highly 
wrought — *tiU more, sentiment so dcEbcratalj coltl rated and laid 
oat with inch a manlfort eye to effort— can hardly foil to rouse 
the awpidon of the reader When the limelight* are manipulated 
with design so polpobJ# a* in the death of L# Farrs or the tiory 
of the dead ass, the author goes fee to defeat M* own purpose 
Tbo spontaneity »bkh is the flnt charm of $eathaeat b Imme- 
diately seen to be wanting, and tbo effort of the whole effort i* 
hugely destroyed. More than that We instinctively feel that, 
with the author bhntdf at a man, all can Lordly be wait Ws aro 
driven to caU doubts on his lincerity and, when we look to Id* 
life, wo more than half expect our doubts to bo confirmed. Such 
tuspkkto* Inevitably react upon the imaginative pSaanr# which 
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Horace Walpole Clara Reeve 61 

were to change it out of all knowledge. Tho book, as Walpolo 
hinwclf tells tu, wa* written In conscious rcoctiou against thodomes- 
tidlle*audthosentimcfliofRkbardaoo. It was a deliberate attempt 
to dlrert fiction from the channel along which it bad hitherto flowed 
to trajuport it from tho sphere of doae observation to that of 
free Invention to substitute tar tho intemt of the present that 
of the part, the world of experience by that of tho mysterious and 
the supernatural Hw performance fa bungling but the dotign fa 
in a high degree original and fruitful It was, in fret, to original 
t hat, as sometime* happeua in such cases, Walpole himself took 
fright at hfa own boldness. Ho fa at tho pains to explain that, all 
appearance* to the contrary hfa heart fa *tfll half with tho nor el 
of or cry-day hfa. 'It was not so modi my intention to recall the 
glories of undent romanco as to blend the wonderful of old « tori os 
with tho natural of modem novels 1 And he appeals, In proof of 
his rinocriiy, to Alotiido « sro wol of her patriot? for Theodore. Wo 
are not bound to take him at hfa word. He may, with moro kind 
new, bo regarded as a whole-hearted rebel, who led the forlorn 
hope In a cause which, years after had its day of triumph. It fa 
that which makes The Cattle Otranto a marked bool — even moro 
marked perhapa for its ultima to bearing oa foreign liter* taro than 
on our own. 

Clara Itcero, to whom we now pass, led an entirely unorentfoi 
If© (1720 — 10071 morkod only by tho publication of rttrious tales, 
of which Tie O/d 1 iVtffrsA Baron has alone tarrlrcd, cod by her 
friendship with Mr* Brigdcn, Richardsons daughter who revised 
that work in its earlier shape, The Champion of Virtue. 

If there 1s some doubt about tho intention* of Walpole, about 
those of Clara Itecro, hfa successor and dlsdplo, there fa nano 
wbalnTcr Tht Old English Baron. (1777) — it had been published 
earlier 2a tho suno year a* The Champion, q f Virtue^ a Got km 
TWc-fa undeniably what Tht Cattle of Otranto professes to be, 
an attempt to unite tho merits and graces of the ancient Rouwuvc© 
and of tho modern hovel There fa '» sufficient degree of the 
marTelfou*,' in the shape of a ghost, 'to oxdto attention , enough 
of the manners of real Ufa, or what poises for such , ' to give an air 
of probability , and enough of tho pathetic —in tho form of a 
love-story, -with so interesting pcarant, who toms out to bo son and 
bdr of tho ghost (a murdered baron), for hero — 'to engage tho 
heart In Its behalf It fa quite true that tho ingredient* of 
Olrttnlo, Including tho irrcafatlblo young peasant, were taoch tho 
* UUtt U Us is Ikaaw t IsiUrci 170. 
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Fanny Burney {Mute cP Arblay) 63 

mnf4i of it Clara Retro still lea. Bat they pointed the way 
which, with & thousand modification* suggested by hi* genius, 
Scott triumphantly to follow And the rcry defect* of The 
Old Eugluk Baron may hate aided him in the discovery *0 often 
miacd by hi* successors, that, in the historical nord, tho history 
is of £elt lea importunes than the human interest and the romance. 
The earlier and greater TFacerfcys, In fact, can bo called historical 
only by a stretch. It was not until Scott hod worked for year* 
upon tho near post — a past which still made itself felt si a 
liflng force upon tho present — that he plunged into the middle 
age*. Moreover In spite of its stirring adventure, Inmhoc has 
always counted for loss with the English reader than a Ith those of 
Germany and France. 

Frances Burney (1762 — 1810\ the last novelist of note belonging 
to our period, was daughter of Dr Burney tho historian of music. 
During her youth, and until some years after the publication of 
her second novel, Ccdha (1782), she lived in tho most brilliant 
literary sodety of her day including that of Johnson, Mrs Tbralo 
and Burke. In 178«sho was appointed second keeper of the robe* 
to queen Charlotte, a post which she held for four years, to her own 
great discomfort, but to the delight of those who rend her fascinating 
Diary. After her release, she married (1763) a French officer of 
tho namo of d* Arblay one of the emigrant* who gathered at 
Juniper hall and of whom her Diary contain* many striking and 
amudog notices. From 1802 to 1812 she lived la France, returning 
only to publish her last novel. The IFoudertr (1811). The later 
years of her life (1815 — 10) were passed peacefully in England. 

"With tho novels of Fanny Burney wo pass Into another world. 
They stand for nearer to tho do tel as wo know it than anything 
which hod yet appeared. The picarcsquo *caflblding, tho obtrusive 
moral, the deliberate sentiment — much more tho marvellous and 
tho medievalism — of tho writers who bad immediately gone before 
her are thrown to the wind*. She sets herself to tell a plain story 
— enlivened, doubtio**, with strange adventure*, with characters 
Hill stranger — and that la all. 

\et in this very simplicity la contained a. new and, us Hmn 
has proved, a very fruitful conception of what tho novel might 
schteva Starting from tho general plan foul down bj IUchanhon, 
she limits, she add*, sho modifies, until tho remit Is something 
entirely different. The tragic clement is tho first to go. This, 
with other modifications, leave* her with * story of homo life for 
tU ground work of her picture. And tho Introduction of a a hole 
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Diary of Mme cT /Irb lay 65 

«tfll harder perhaps by Mr Smith, the 'gentleman many*/ M 
Mr* Thralo called him, of Evthna while Sir Hugh Tyrold and 
Dr Ork borne, the Admiral, Sir Jasper Herrington and Mr Ted man 
keep up the mcceatlon not quite unworthily in the two later 
notel*. Bat eren to mention Instance* la to do Injustice. For 
after all, the moat surprising thing la their unlimited abundance 
the way In which they *tart up from or cry comer from each rung 
of the *odal ladder at the b idding of the author For vulgarity 
In particular *hc ha* the eye of a lynx. Right and left, high or 
low the nn ma»ir« It with unflagging delight, tearing off the count- 
ies* dbguise* under which it lurk* and holding It up, naked but 
not mVLqjnfd, to the laughter and, sometimes, though not often, to 
the contempt of the reader By the tide of these lively being*, 
tho figure* of Smollett teem little better than atuffed bird* In a 
museum. 

Spontaneity la among the beat gift* of the notch* t. And few 
norelUta are more ipontoneou* than Fanny Burney Wo alnmld 
Iuito gue**cd thl* from the dot cl* themselves. Tho Diary 1 In 
•ome way* a jet greater master; Joce, put* it beyond doubt. It is 
ovklcnt that all die caw and all *he heard pretented Itself to her 
Inatinctlvcly In dramatic form that all the Incident* through 
which ahe pa**ed naturally wore themselves Into a story — one 
might almoat aay Into a novel — before her eye*. In tho Diary 
as In tho novel*, tho two gift* are intertwined beyond po**lbility of 
separation. The observation which enabled her to take In the 
p aufn g scene, to scire the distinctive feature* of every man and 
woman aha met, may havo put the material In her hand*. But the 
material would havo lo*t half its effect, it would have Io*t more 
than half Its damn, If the genius of tho born story-teller hod not 
been thcro to weave it into a coherent whole, to give It life and 
movement. Tho Diary i* a better test of thl* even than the 
novel*. Tho loddcnt* recorded In it are, for the most port, what 
might happen to any of u*. Tho men and women it brlngi before 
u* arc, with wane marked exception* *uch aa might bo met at any 
P*rtJ Who but tbcm*elves would haro cared a ttraw for ill** 
Streotfleld or M. do Qulflarditxe, for colonel Blaheney or even tho 
•weet Queen 1 ket, through tho magic glass of tho Diary each 
of them take* dLtinct form *nd feature all have gestures, 
ipat mcrbm*, ge*tleulatlota of their own and each, without tho 
ttnallcu eflort, lit* Into a drama as lively as any that could bo put 
Bpou the stage. It U, of course, perfectly truo, and it La* It ihoold 
i IX n,f<xL 
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CHAPTER IY 


THE DRAMA AND THE STAGE 

Tins term 'eighteenth century English drama suggests a some- 
what arbitrary chronology Yet it ha*, per hap*, other justification 
than that of convenient reference. The year 1700 mark* the 
death of Drjdeo, the dominant figure In restoration drama, and 
the retirement of Ccngtcre, it* meat brilliant comic dramatiit. 
Etheregc, Wjcherloy Lee, Otway and many other contemporaries 
of Dryden liad already pawed from the rout* of active dranutiita. 
The growing protest again* t tho Immorality of tho drama, 
vigorouriy expressed in Jeremy Collier • invective, A Short View 
qf Ou Jinuioralily and Prqfanencu qf th$ Engluk Stage (1006), 
shows that the old order has changed and U aoou to yield place 
to new 1 

The reign of queen Anno (1703 — 14) may be regarded, there- 
fore, as a period of transition in English drama. Though tho 
current of restoration comedy still runs strong in the first decade 
of tho eighteenth century in Vanbrughs later works and in 
Fhrquhars plays, the tide of drama turns' with tho moralised 
comedies of Colley Cibber* and tho sentimental dramas of Richard 
Steel o* Cibber strove deliberately to moral Uo tho drama. He 
ascribed tho success of his first comedy to the moral Delight 
recciv d from its Fable, and, in reviewing hi# oan dramatic carter, 
clai m ed to have had the Interest and Honour of Virtuo always 
in view 4 Imperfect as his ethical standards often appear to 
modern critics, there Is Uttle reason to question tho sincerity of 
his intention to reform comedy To tho moral aim of Cibber 
Steelo united sentiment. Without the epigrammatic brilliancy of 
Coogrovo Or tho fcrtilo invention of Farquliar be sought to sustain 
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French Classical and Native Influences 69 

EojIUh dramatic blstorj cl Ho elgblcroth etc 1 1 U 7 Ho qoeon 
Anno period TO, eraratially acrtlod« 3 e,»U&aiediUlUiia»nii 
Urgtlj on classical authority To a very considerable degree, it* 
playwright* reflect the influence of French classical drama and 
dramatic theory Racine and Corneille were adapted for the 
F-ngtlih *tago In a whole *erie* of version * 1 Addison, whose 
critical Influence was cart in flavour of drama tie rule and regularity 
put theory to effectively into practice in Cato (1713) that 

Voltaire hailed it a* the first traq61ic rabonnaU* In EngUih* 
Stimulated by the success** of Ambrose Philip** and Addison, 
other English playwright* turned to cia»*lcal model* and tran*- 
Uted, though often with considerable freedom, inch drama* a* 
Lt Cid, C'uuia and Jphig&ut 

Though the Influence of French dasslcnl drama and dramatic 
standards upon eighteenth century English drama demand* 
ample recognition, it abonld not be overestimated, hot otch 
under queen Anne wa* the Elizabethan tradition forgotten. 
Shakespeare* tragedies, Joasoo* comedle* and Beaumont and 
Fletcher* romantic play* continued to bold the stage. Rowe 
turned freely to Elizabethan model* and tough t to imitate Shake- 
speare a style. Even Addison, a confirmed classicist. In at least one 
memorable pottage* treated Shakespeare a genius a* abovo arti- 
ficial rertrainu. English translator* of French tragedy sometime* 
abated the rigid eta Mica! convention* in their adaptations for the 
freer English stage. In reality EngU»h drama, even during the 
Augustan period, wo* often an unconscious compromise between 
the restraint of French theory and the inherited freedom of 
English dramatic practice. Furthermore, the English clement In 
queen \nne drama is not confined to tho sorviral of Elizabethan 
Influence*. Tho note of sentiment itruck In contemporary comedy 
by Steele is perceptible, not merely in the tragedy of Rowe, but, 
perhaps, even in classical English drama Uwlfi Tho triumph* of 
Philip* and Addison were founded on the dirtrette* of tho heroine 
and the moralised sentiment* of tho hero, Despite, lien, the domi 
nance of rlattlcnl standard*, queen Anno drama is not a merely 
Gallicued product. It 1* tho ronltant of EngUda and continental 
Cxces. 

If critical surrey of tho period bo broadened so as to tru-lmU 
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The Beggar’s Opera Transition 71 

r^nlar dram*. Henceforth, pantomime bad to bo numbered a* 
000 of tho stock attraction* of the eighteenth century *taga 
Hardly had pantomime firmly esta b l ish ed ftaelf In popular- 
ity ocr when Rich produced another fonnklablo riral to regular 
drama Id John Gay's littfjar t Opera (1728) ThU work marked 
the triumph of Ud lad -opera. The mat Sucre** of that now 

Specie* of Dramrtick Poetry waa, to CoBey Gibber’ further 
proof of the * rolgar tmte which had already welcomed pan totnlme. 
Bat the Influence of Gay** opera la not confined to it* Intro- 
duction of popular lyric* la satirising not merely the abaorditie* 
of Italian opera but the amadou* mormUring* of sentimental 
drama, and In prodding happy Isaac* out of all tho affliction* of 
it* charmingly pothetlo priaon aceoea, Gay point* toward* the 
dr ama tin burlesque* of Fielding and Carey Palpable hit* at 
Sjr Robert Walpole and other politician* of the day open the rein 
of aodol and political aatire, worked to the foil in Fielding a force*. 
Tk* Beyjar* Optra, accordingly hold* an important place In 
Engliih dramatic annala. Like pantomime, hnl fad-opera, hence- 
forth, mart bo regarded aa a rtock attraction of the theatre. 
During the Garrick era, it* popularity m maintained by many 
opera* Die thtwo of Iaaao B»cker»taff, and the Initial run of 
Sheridan • Dmtxna *orptused that of Tke Beggar's Opera. 

Etch LhU general *urr oy of tbo*e curlier a*pect* of eighteenth 
century drama, which form • neoeoary background to any account 
of It* later history mart make it dear that EitglUh drama 1 * the 
resultant of many force* So complex. Indeed, 1 * the interaction 
of these Tariocs force* that St U idle to seek to roaolre actual 
dramatic product* exactly Into their pred** component port* 
Stffl more futile are attempt* to warp the actual fact* of dramatic 
history Into conformity with a rigid prccoocei red theory of dramatic 
e relation. Tho eoarenlcnt distinction between tragedy and 
comedy if concerted into on arbitrary critical form ala, become* a 
stumbling block to tho critic of aenlimeutal drama. To attempt 
to explain English cl ass ic al drama simply from the standpoint of 
French da» knl , or pumdo-claulad, theory Is to ignore Eoglbh 
influence* which directly affected the dramatic practloc, and eren 
the theones, of ^ oltairo hlmsclC To regard the transition (ran 
the Immorality of restoration comedy to tho sen Umco talked 
morality of ibo eighteenth century a* a complete moral regenera- 
lion is to forget the frank licence of lira C« util vre and tho imperfect 
ethical standard* of ettu profo**ed mo rail* U Uko Cibber 
' cc. <u. u, cw^. n, ^ io. » 
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78 7 ‘he Drama and the Stage 

in ordered hb won, whom 'fatal corta*ity ba* lad to coaasa . 1 Mi 
tdnaUty In LQio * play fatafity not poverty b tho real motim 
fore*. With eomeihing of the. Greek conception, death/ dominate* 
the tragedy OH WHmot, to be mu expire* with th 0 eoofemdon 
that ‘We fcronght tld* drcadftil rnin 00 otxreelrea Bat Bandjil, 
wbo*e couplet* point th* amr rational morel, 

Th* rtp* Vo rirtw# amr <£« Wo **», 
prototU agaloat any craaare of 

Ho*rart */«Wrfcw w*j«. 

In liQo* tragody of deatiny wo are not to take upon *i tire 
mjitory of thing*, a* if we were God 4 * apJoa. 

UJIom other dramatic worki nay be (fiamfoed wfth brief 
mention. Marvin (1738), a three-act drooia, baaed on J’crtda, 
fYtwc* qf Tyre, (a additional erfdeaco of liHo ■ iodebtodne** to 
Shakrwpoare. Th* brothel-acene*, whkh toad to abandon decooay 
a* well u blank reran, oan hardly be jualllled by a coodualoo 
that abor* Vfrtoo prmcrr’d /him fell dodnictiou* blxtL 
and Daloeia, a rather belated loataace of oaaqoe, 
EtmeHcJi, or Juttice TrinvtpkatU, a regular Wank rerae tragody 
which won Field tng« pralaa, and Arden qf Fever* ham, which giro* 
farther erideoce of Lffio a intcreai hi dorae*tlo tragedy and o I His 
ludebtodmaa to Elixabetlmn drama, were pabliahed poathumoualy 

In the bbtory of Engilah drama, IiUo bold* a porftion wholly 
dilproportiocate to hi* actual dramatic achierement. Ul>o 
WArenant, hit Importance ia chiefly that of a ploocer Ihe 
modem reader aympathbea more readily with Chartc* Iamb a 
fiuDillar atrictnrea open IiJJo than with Fielding a praiao. Bat, 
artificial n* bb work appear* today Hilo **t Id motion powerful 
force* that pointed toward natural tragedy He dcUberatol/ pot 
a*Bo the dignity of rank and titio and the ceremony of rerwx He 
animated dctnaUe drama, and pared tba way for proae melodrama 
and tragedy 

The Inflacnco of LiBo ta uot to be mean red *imply In the 
recorda of Englbh drama. Ow tba continent, ewpcdoUy In Franco 
and Germany the effect of hi* dome* tie tragedy mu *triUng la 
French drama, thla lnSntece may beat be obierred fa Diderot 
From the proTiou* d bc pwi oo of the rf*e of acntlmcatal drama 
and JU dereJopmcnt on the continent a* well u In England, it 1* 
oxkicxit that French drama had already rcepoodod ta the Inflaeoce* 
of ten t l men tal drama befor* the aaccww of G corye BarntccM 
jaonlUcd towpeoi* tragedy Dcatouclicw had admitted a »criou* 
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8 3 The Drama and the Stage 

Nor did his borrowings from Shakespeare taonro hi* tokbttd- 
ntm to EngBsh dram*. WIHlam Duncomboi adaptation of 
Brutus OWX which begin* the iaog Ik* of English testy 
Tprjknu of Voltaire, brought upon the French dramatist the 
ehuge of plagiarism from Leo* restoration tragedy Brutus. 

Voltaire* Influence upon .English drama to, accordingly not 
that of an uncompromising coottoeotal claaakdat In the main, 
he supported the cauao of dawtnl drama but it la wholly 
mi*} trading to ignore the atreogth of the counter Influences of 
EngSsb drama apou him. Criticism, likewise, has frequently 
cosggeratod the Influence of Voltaire a dramas oo the English 
stage. Of the rarlons rendons of Voltaire that appeared during 
thesecond quarter of the eighteenth ceatarj which include, b«*Jde» 
those already maitiooed, Hills and if*rqp4(17tfl),U5s 

moat miccemfnl ns the same writer* .Sara. Vet It* con tin nous ran 
of fourteen /lights was an oxcepdonai auoceea The eartj reccf 
pi lion of Voltaire* large indobtedoees to Shakespeare help* to 
explain why be faded to supplant the natlre goniua from whom 
be borrowed Perfonua/zoes of Shakespearean drama far oat- 
numbered thoeo of English rersJoos of Voltaire's playa The 
succession of critical editions of Shakrepaare, beginning with that 
of Ilowo (1709) 1 increased Shakespeare* Influence uJth readers. 
Darid Garrick powerfully adrancal bis popularity with playgoers. 
Tho tide of patriotic feeling roae in increasing rowjtmcot agaiost 
VoUelraa strictures oo English drama. Ereo -karoo IT ill, the 
acajous adapter of Voltaire, in the preface to Mavjx, assert* that 

to »nr\ r»rr^*<W* ira^USiJ to LW awn cOtotU^ eUJa*, »llk muMii 
m ritrpUDlj la ioigfrg lit rart a nJe M at hit arlxWxwt ai*it sWtt all 
loJIfinaJlot abort at gram tuisemoej to ward* am wfca has aot atropird Is 
rrpmsat tba E » «tUi as Ucauahl* *f t**jr*i j > aay ^ tn U pnlntlag m of 

muda. 

Thopidaapeoch of Voltaire* English sympathiser* became rioleat 
inrectlrw, wiwwi Foote, in 1717 denonoced him a* ‘that insolent 
French panegyrist who first detxie* Shakespeare almost srery 
dramatic excellence, and then, to his next play pilfers from him 
almost fray capital scene, and pictured him la Ua deal rtf* of 
critic and dramatist a* tlw carping, superficial critic and the low 
paltry thief* Such bursts represent the axtraao of patriotic Ire 
rather than the mesa of ordinary criticism jet there is abundant 
orhkuce that the mid-eighteenth cealarj stag o which acclaimed 

ct txU r*i » pp. am a. 
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